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Oh,  Mary,  this  London's  a  wonderful  sight, 

Wid  the  people  here  workin'  by  day  and  by  night. 

-'The  Mountains  o'  Mourne'  by  Percy  French 


parti 


chapter 


It  was  a  momentous  morning  several  years  ago.  I  was  going 
to  resign  from  my  job.  I  had  tilted  with  the  windmills  of 
London,  and  was  beaten  about  the  face  and  hands.  I  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  gain  enlightenment,  and  escape 
provincialdom,  but  after  three  months  among  the  eight 
million  inhabitants  I  knew  only  Mrs.  Cheyney  and  a  girl 
called  Anne  Swift;  and  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  I  had 
little  desire  to  know  anyone  else.  But  now  Charles  was 
coming  over,  to  follow  in  my  steps.  His  immensely  con- 
fident letter  had  given  me  new  hope.  I  would  start  afresh, 
and  we  would  tackle  the  windmills  together.  My  job,  he 
told  me,  rightly,  was  beneath  consideration,  and  we  would 
take  a  new  flat,  because  this  was  too  small  and  because, 
according  to  Charles,  to  live  in  Bayswater  was  'out  of  the 
question'.  How  would  I  tell  Mrs.  Cheyney?  For  the 
moment  I  did  not  care. 

I  might  be  resigning,  but  there  was  no  point  in  being 
late,  so  I  shuffled  rather  quickly  down  the  dark  passage  into 
Mrs.  Cheyney' s  half  of  her  extensive  ground-floor  flat.  It 
was  a  sultry  summer  morning.  Timing  the  moment  with 
her  usual  acumen,  Mrs.  Cheyney,  frail  and  highly-strung, 
clutching  her  faded  blue  dressing-gown,  stepped  from 
her  bedroom  as  I  passed.  She  handed  me  a  letter,  and 
said: 

"One  for  you." 

And  gave  her  high  mad  laugh. 

"Oh,  thanks,  Mrs.  Cheyney." 

I  always  addressed  her  definitely  in  this  way.    I  was 
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afraid  that  she  was  getting  ready  to  use  my  Christian  name, 
and  I  knew  that  hers  was  Nita. 

"Can  I  order  anything  for  you?"  she  asked,  her  mobile 
face  dropping  suddenly  into  solemnity,  the  pale  cheeks  sag- 
ging, her  eyes  intent  and  owl-like  behind  the  lower,  mag- 
nifying portions  of  her  spectacles. 

"Yes,  please,  Mrs.  Cheyney.  That's  very  kind  of  you.  I 
suppose  a  pound  of  brussels  sprouts,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  a  herring." 

She  gave  her  sudden,  barking  "Ha,  ha\"  and  held  the 
dressing-gown  impulsively  round  her  throat.  She  laughed 
because  I  had  been  eating  potatoes,  herring  and  sprouts 
almost  every  day  since  I  came  as  her  lodger,  which  was 
when  I  first  came  to  London.  I  liked  herring;  it  was  cheaper 
than  anything  else,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  think  of 
alternatives.  Mrs.  Cheyney  was  disinclined  to  assist  me, 
partly  because  she  genuinely  believed  that  young  men  pre- 
ferred total  independence  of  decision,  and  primarily  because 
she  kept  her  two  cats,  most  satisfactorily,  on  the  remains 
of  the  herrings. 

I  opened  the  inner  front  door  that  kept  us  together,  and 
then  the  main  hall-door.  Out  in  the  street  I  could  still  hear 
her  laughing  to  herself.  I  was  dressed  in  a  brown  check  coat 
with  leather  elbows,  and  grey  flannels,  and  looked  like  a 
schoolmaster;  which  is  what  I  was,  in  a  sense. 

It  was  preparing  for  a  scorching  day.  Westbourne  Ter- 
race sported  a  boulevard.  The  trees  were  fresh  and  green, 
hiding  the  crumbling  houses.  I  joined  the  other  workers 
closing  in  on  Lancaster  Gate  Tube  station.  In  this  eight- 
o'clock  run  I  had  learned  to  recognise  seven  people  so  far, 
including  an  Indian  lady  in  a  sari.  I  liked  to  think  that  a 
certain  fellow-feeling  existed,  unacknowledged,  between 
us.  They  all  seemed  to  be  moving  faster  today.  The  letter 
Mrs.  Cheyney  had  given  me  was  from  my  mother,  and  I 
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was  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  crushed  it  into  my  pocket. 

Down  below  we  perspired.  On  the  platform  I  seemed  to 
be  rather  taller  than  everyone  else,  edging  in  at  the  back 
between  the  advertisements  and  the  five  rows  already 
assembled  in  front.  Drops  were  trickling  down  my  legs  by 
the  time  the  howling  machine  came  in.  We  pressed  for- 
ward, body  on  body,  until  I  found  myself  inside  with  the 
doors  scraping  across  my  back.  I  stood  with  my  head  bent 
low  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  doors.  A  white-faced  woman 
with  glistening  scarlet  lipstick,  insanely  clothed  in  a  mock 
Persian-lamb  coat,  was  pressed  tight  against  me,  and  I  stared 
with  determination  across  her  shiny  black  shoulder.  A 
clerkish-looking  man  was  tickling  my  cheek  with  a  corner 
of  the  Daily  Express. 

Station  by  station  people  fought  to  escape  or  enter,  and 
we  were  pressed  into  new  intimacies.  My  hands  were 
crossed  on  my  chest,  like  a  corpse. 

At  Tottenham  Court  Road  I  strove  urgently  to  free  myself, 
and,  once  out,  broke  into  a  run  with  the  other  runners, 
until  I  found  a  train  to  Highgate.  Most  workers  came  from 
Highgate:  few  Londoners  were  bent  on  the  outward  quest  of 
educating  youth  in  the  emptied,  reflective  suburbs;  so  there 
was  a  seat.  I  sat  down,  warm  and  angry,  and  read  my 
letter,  noting  the  postmark  with  some  emotion,  as  always. 

My  dearest  Peter, 

It's  two  weeks  now  since  we  heard  from  you  and  we 
try  not  to  worry,  but  I'm  not  so  good  at  it.  Do  let  us 
know  how  you  are  getting  on,  and  how  you  are  enjoying 
the  teaching,  and  are  you  giving  yourself  anything  to  eat  ? 
It's  good  to  try  everything  when  one's  young,  but  I  know 
how  lonely  one  can  be,  and  sometimes  home  is  best.  Any- 
how it's  grand  to  think  that  you're  a  qualified  solicitor 
and  can  return  to  that  at  any  time.  Needless  to  say,  your 
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father  wants  the  firm  to  go  on  in  the  family  name,  but  I 
know  you're  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  that!  Let 
us  know  how  you  feel,  with  the  holidays  coming  on. 

The  dogs  are  fine.  Young  Jim  Farren  came  over  for  a 
ride  on  Betty.  She's  been  eating  herself  silly  in  the  back 
field  for  so  long  with  no  one  to  ride  her  that  he  had  a 
terrible  job  trying  to  get  a  stir  out  of  her.  The  Geoghegans 
gave  a  tennis  party,  and  it  was  all  very  gay.  Jane  has 
grown  up  into  a  very  pretty  young  woman.  They  were 
all  saying  wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if  you  could  come  for 
the  Tournament. 

We  went  to  the  Savoy  the  other  night  and  saw  The 
Courtneys  of  Curzon  Street. 

We  loved  it.  We  thought  of  you. 

Much  love  from  your 

Mother. 

I  read  the  letter  twice,  and  was  moved.  It  seemed  to  me 
providential.  I  had  feelings  about  predestination,  and  spent 
a  great  part  of  my  time  just  watching,  and  saying  to  myself, 
There,  that  has  happened.  And  if  that  had  not  happened, 
this  could  not  have  happened.'  Invariably  everything  fitted. 
It  was  probably  a  kind  of  disease.  However,  on  this  occasion 
Providence  was  tending  to  send  me  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion, so,  lest  nostalgia  should  quite  overcome  me,  I  took 
Charles's  letter  out  of  my  wallet  and  read  a  section  from  it: 

...  so  that  there  are  the  following  offered  interviews 
in  London: 

Remingtons — I  don't  want. 
Cook's — I  think  not,  but  I  may. 
Associated  Newspapers — yes. 
Penguins — yes. 

Rank — not  very  hopeful,  but  very  friendly  and 
might  put  me  on  to  something  else. 
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Sweet  and  Maxwell — not  too  hopeful. 

Shell — I  don't  want. 

Morris  Motors — I  think  not. 
The  following  have  also  been  approached,  but  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds: 

Kemsley  Newspapers. 

Hutchinson's. 

Butterworth. 

Stevens. 

Worth's  Law  Tutors. 

Metropolitan  College  of  Law. 

Unesco. 

Gibson  and  Welldon  (law  tutors). 

British  Film  Institute  (job  advertised  in  The 
Times). 
I  expect  to  get,  and  to  take,  one  of  the  law  jobs  which 
are  still  considering.  Morris  Motors  asked  me  to  write 
and  say  what  sort  of  job  I  wanted.  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  have  made  so  little  progress.  Are  you  trying  to 
get  another  job  in  anything  more  than  a  dilletante-ish 
fashion?  Are  you  prepared  to  exercise  your  push  and 
drive  ?  Get  rid  of  the  Irishness — in  the  only  (thank  God) 
case  where  I  made  reference  to  Irishness  and  drink  and 
talk  and  hypocrisy  I  was  given  in  reply  a  letter  which 
was  positively  final  in  its  finality.  Be  just  out  of  Trinity 
College.  Be  young  and  eager.  Be  humble  and  ignorant. 
Show  by  your  ignorance  how  much  you  know — this  goes 
down  very  well.  Show  by  your  youth  your  maturity. 
These  tips  are  the  fruits  of  a  close  study  of  the  art  of 
job-getting,  and  need,  maybe,  a  little  practice.  Study. 
Think. 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  weak-kneed.  Or  depressed. 

Yours, 

Gregers  Werle 
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I  stepped  out  of  the  train  much  heartened — and  there 
was  no  Spinks.  Spinks  taught  Maths.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
sixties,  tall  and  bent,  from  Lancashire.  Most  mornings,  so 
exact  was  our  enforced  regularity,  we  emerged  from  the 
same  train  and  on  to  the  same  escalator.  Obviously  this 
morning  Providence  had  arranged  Spinks's  absence  so  that 
I  could  think  about  these  letters  when  thinking  was  likely 
to  help  me  change  my  life.  Another  reason,  as  I  was 
about  to  discover,  was  that  Spinks  was  in  time  and  I  was 
late. 

Mr.  Bryce  and  his  secretary,  Miss  White,  were  peering  out 
of  a  lower  window  of  the  red-brick,  gabled  house.  They 
looked  blind  and  pathetic.  I  couldn't  refrain  from  thinking 
that  there  was  something  tragic  about  two  adult  persons 
holding  anxious  vigil  for  my  appearance.  The  customary 
signs  outside  were  missing.  Usually  there  was  a  Bentley 
and  possibly  two  Jaguar  coupes;  in  each  a  saturnine 
chauffeur,  and  from  each  the  small  creatures  springing  out. 
Occasionally  one  would  say,  "Good  morning,  sir,"  but  they 
tended  to  hurry  into  the  school.  I  would  admire  one  of  the 
great  machines  as  it  slipped  away,  wondering  what  time 
Father  stepped  forth  in  it.  The  mothers  I  couldn't  imagine 
rising  at  all  until  after  dark,  except  on  days  devoted  to  the 
hairdresser. 

Mr.  Bryce  was  in  the  hall  before  me,  a  man  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  New  Society  and  its  psychological 
blocks.  The  rigours  of  wealth  had  in  every  case  left  their 
toll  on  the  offspring.  Separation  and  divorce  were  rife: 
which  was  why  absolutely  none  of  them  knew  a  thing 
about  algebra. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  I  said.  (I  could  hear  the  muted  babel 
in  the  top  left  corner  of  the  building — mine.)  "We  had  a 
breakdown  in  the  Tube." 

"London  Transport,  eh?"  said  the  kindly  Head.  He  was 
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stout,  bald,  a  little  pompous,  and  all-forgiving.  He  would 
willingly  believe  anything. 

I  loped  up  the  stairs,  three  at  a  time  In  the  corridor  I 
heard,  "Shhh.  Long  Tom ! "  and  "Paddy,  the  Oirishman ! " 
(I  think  it  must  have  been  a  constant  grievance  with  them 
that  my  name  was  Peter  Gavin.) 

There  were  fourteen  of  them.  Archer,  the  oldest  and 
tallest,  with  wild  hair  and  an  engaging  manner,  was  keep- 
ing watch  round  the  half-open  door. 

"Good  morning,  Boy"  he  said,  stepping  back. 

"Good  morning,  for  God's  sake  do  something,  everyone," 
I  said,  striding  in  and  up  to  my  desk.  Archer  had  been  call- 
ing me  'Boy'  almost  since  the  start,  and  it  was  now  beyond 
remedy.  He  wore  an  elegant,  grey,  Glen  Check  suit.  On 
one  lapel  there  was  a  large  ink-stain,  of  which  he  appeared 
unaware,  and  someone — perhaps  himself  in  a  moment  of 
boredom — had  made  a  neat  slit  with  a  razor-blade  under 
one  pocket,  so  that  an  extra  little  flap  hung  down.  I 
couldn't  help  finding  him  amusing.  He  had  his  serious  side 
too.  Alone  in  extra  Latin — he  couldn't  spell  'table'  in  English 
— he  had  asked  me  what  I  earned.  I  had  been  startled  into 
a  reply.  "It  must  be  bloody  hard  to  live  on  that,  sir. 
Teaching's  silly.  My  Dad  could  probably  .  .  ." 

But  they  were  all  amusing,  including  poor  Turton,  who 
had  glandular  trouble,  and  sat  on  two  chairs,  at  two  desks, 
carving  on  both  of  them,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  with  a 
gold  penknife.  They  all  had  a  native  wit — obviously  in- 
herited. If  the  family  fortune  should  go  as  quickly  as  it 
had  come,  every  one  would  make  it  again.  They  would  all 
have  their  cars,  algebra  or  no.  It  made  them  good 
company. 

This  was  clearly  a  bad  day.  They  were  all  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, sweating  visibly  and  unusually  restless.  Indeed  the 
noise  continued  to  be  quite  extraordinary.  I  shouted  "Shut 
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up!"  as  usual,  and  in  ten  minutes  there  was  silence.  "I  saw 
a  super  flick  last  night,  sir,"  said  someone.  We  always 
started  with  this,  and  it  was  useless  to  turn  to  anything 
else  until  we  had  dealt  with  it.  A  few  of  them  went  four 
times  a  week,  but  the  average  seemed  to  be  three. 

As  a  result  the  star-system  had  really  got  into  their 
blood.  I  remember  one  of  our  many  troubles  in  Scripture, 
of  which,  fortunately  they  knew  nothing  whatever.  Law- 
son,  who  wore  ties  of  the  best  Italian  silk  (stained  not  with 
ink,  but  with  rain),  had  said  suddenly,  "Was  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  sir?"  "She  was,"  I  replied,  with  some 
confidence.  "Then  why  is  He  so  much  better  known  than 
she  is?"  For  once  every  eye  was  on  me,  interested.  It  was 
something  that  had  struck  them  all. 

Very  soon  the  fountain-pens  were  falling.  This  was  tor- 
ment. They  all  had  three  or  four.  They  stuck  out  of  top 
pockets,  fell,  or  were  simply  hurled  across  the  room,  and 
open  to  confiscation;  and  every  one  was  of  silver  or  gold. 
I  would  take  them,  and  they  would  lie  glittering  on  the 
desk  before  me.  But  I  gave  them  back. 

After  twenty  minutes  Gully  came  in.  He  was  younger 
than  the  rest — about  ten.  He  was  dark  and  foreign-looking, 
though  this  was  not  all  pigmentation,  because  you  could 
see  some  of  it  coming  off  on  the  exercise-books.  He  favoured 
a  brown  jacket,  of  suede  I  think,  wildly  spattered  with  ink. 
His  entry  stirred  them  all,  for,  though  they  mocked  him,  I 
think  they  knew  their  superior.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Gully  is  a  company  director  already.  He  carried  a  small 
case,  new,  grey,  and  American.  He  put  it  on  the  desk, 
looked  about  him  with  sang-froid,  raised  it,  held  it  to  one 
side,  and  let  it  go.  It  fell  with  a  dull  explosion. 

"We're  getting  very  tired  of  that,  Gully,"  I  said. 

He  did  this  every  day. 

Gully,  I  was  told,  had  been  to  a   'modern'   school — 
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though  what  we  were  at  I  don't  know — and  had  come  here 
to  pick  up.  His  vocabulary  was  astounding.  He  was  the 
first  and  last  boy  I  reported.  (Any  other  punishment 
was  forbidden.)  I  had  gone  and  seen  Mr.  Bryce  in  his 
study.  The  walls  were  covered  with  psychological 
paintings  by  the  boys:  fathers  eating  mothers,  and  mothers 
roping  fathers  to  trees  and  peppering  them  with  arrows. 
Mr.  Bryce,  who  was  most  normal,  was  standing  at  the  bow- 
window  admiring  his  wife,  who  was  not,  and  was  watering 
the  lawn  in  a  light  drizzle.  I  had  told  him  about  Gully's 
suit-case. 

"Ah,  ha,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  about  that  boy?" 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"That  boy,"  he  said,  "that  boy  and  his  kid  sister  get  their 
own  breakfast  every  morning." 

"I  see." 

"Parents  separated.    Another  woman.    Understand?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  said. 

"Locked  his  father  in  the  lavatory  one  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Bryce  eagerly.  "They  didn't  get  him  -out  till  lunch- 
time." 

"Good  heavens!" 

"Perfectly  understandable,  when  you  know  Gully's 
father." 

That  settled  the  matter.  The  truth  was  that  this  particu- 
lar kid  sister  seemed  to  haunt  Mr.  Bryce.  "One  must  go 
carefully  in  these  cases,"  he  would  say.  "You've  heard 
about  Gully's  kid  sister?" 

So  the  morning  progressed,  its  customary  pattern  aggra- 
vated by  the  splendid  weather. 

At  about  half-past  ten,  under  the  strain  of  a  boy  called 
Hall  at  the  back,  in  a  leather  jacket  with  ink  stains  like  a 
modernistic  design,  something  clicked  inside  my  head.  I 
picked  up  a  thin  shabby  book  called  Living  Shakespeare, 
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Series  Three,  and  flung  it  at  Hall.  But  it  struck  the  wall 
high  above  his  head  and  slithered  down  to  the  floor.  To 
my  growing  amazement,  and  fear,  Hall  slowly  bent  down, 
picked  it  up,  and  hurled  it  back.  The  fierce  projectile 
struck  my  desk  as  I  ducked,  and  ricocheted  away  to  a 
corner. 

Everyone  was  surprised,  ashamed  and  sorry. 

At  eleven  there  was  a  break,  in  which  the  seven  masters 
stood  on  the  landing  in  a  circle  and  drank  milky  tea  in 
white  cups.  I  much  preferred  the  pupils.  The  masters  were 
painfully  shy.  They  were  elderly,  with  one  exception, 
but  they  had  clearly  not  met  the  world  face  to  face.  They 
murmured  and  stood  well  back  and  seemed  to  grow  rigid 
when  one  of  the  company  spoke.  The  exception  was  Mr. 
Murray,  aged  about  forty-five,  with  a  black  moustache  and 
glasses,  and  biceps  that  were  the  envy  of  us  all.  He  did 
most  of  the  talking.  Yet  even  he  did  it  with  a  nervous 
to  and  fro  movement  on  his  feet  like  a  man  dancing  the 
samba. 

"Compton  is  knocking  them  round  again,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Murray,  swinging  forward  and  spilling  some  of  his 
tea  on  the  brown  linoleum.  "I  don't  know  what  we'd 
do  without  him."  Mr.  Murray  swung  back.  "Though 
Richardson  made  a  useful  stand." 

He  was  looking  at  Mr.  Kemp,  a  Classical  man  with  a 
sharp  nose,  a  few  white  hairs,  and  an  amazingly  change- 
able complexion.  Mr.  Kemp  was  restricted  to  'Yes'  and 
'No'.    His  pale  face  went  crimson.    "Yes,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Spinks,  who  might  be  genuinely  jolly  if  one 
got  to  know  him  but  here  apparently  used  it  merely  to 
cover  his  fear  of  speaking,  chuckled  in  his  Lancashire 
way. 

As  for  myself,  I  never  spoke,  unless  Mr.  Murray  faced 
me  and  today  I  scarcely  heard.    It  was  seething  through 
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my  mind  that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  I  would 
proffer  my  resignation. 

At  four  o'clock,  mentally  and  physically  spent,  I  pre- 
sented myself  in  Mr.  Bryce's  study.  Mr.  Bryce  shared  it 
with  his  accountant  and  planner,  Mr.  Rees  Jones  from 
Wales,  who  was  very  old  and  completely  deaf.  Mr. 
Bryce  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  portentously 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  thinking.  Mr.  Rees  Jones,  seated 
beneath  a  picture  of  two  pigs  in  an  ill-furnished  draw- 
ing-room, was  saying  in  his  lilting  Welsh  voice: 

"This  boy  Hyde  is  a  very  odd  character.  It  seems  he's 
stolen  three  valuable  stamps  and  five  and  sixpence  from 
Stephens." 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bryce,  holding  his  pipe 
to  one  side  and  mouthing  and  shouting  so  that  Mr.  Rees 
Jones  would  hear.   "That's  bad." 

"It  certainly  is,"  I  volunteered. 

Mr.  Bryce  gave  me  a  quizzical  look.  "Of  course  you  must 
remember,"  he  said  slowly,  puffing  his  pipe,  and  turning  to 
look  blankly  out  of  the  bow-window  on  to  the  lawn,  where 
Mrs.  Bryce,  as  far  as  I  could  make  her  out,  appeared  to  be 
lying  stark  naked,  "that  Hyde's  father  pays  no  income  tax 
and  has  Hyde  driven  here  in  a  magnificent  Bentley,  obtained 
one  knows  not  how.  It  alters  the  picture  a  bit,  eh  ?  One  can 
hardly  blame  the  youngster." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  said.  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  my  own 
business. 

"I'll  have  a  word  with  the  youngster,"  said  Mr.  Bryce, 
writing  in  his  notebook.  He  always  called  them  youngsters 
—a  word  expressive  of  infinite  understanding.  This  sort  of 
thing  he  now  exemplified  by  looking  at  me  with  his  gentle 
but  shrewd  eyes  and  asking: 

"You're  not  going  to  leave  us,  are  you?" 
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I  was  utterly  amazed  and  greatly  impressed. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  think  I  am/'  I  murmured. 

"Dear  me,  what's  the  trouble  ?  You  don't  mind  Mr.  Rees 
Jones.  .  .   ?" 

"No,  not  at  all." 

Mr.  Rees  Jones  was  wearing  an  entirely  inappropriate 
smile. 

"Sit  down,  old  boy." 

I  sat  down,  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Bryce  was  going  to  kill 
my  resolve  with  kindness  before  I  had  properly  expressed  it. 

"The  point  is,  I've  come  to  the  decision,  the  definite 
decision,  that  I'm  not  really  cut  out  for  teaching." 

Mr.  Bryce  smoked  and  thought. 

Unwittingly  I  had  uttered  a  statement  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  them  both.  A  long  discussion  followed.  Both  had 
passed  through  an  identical  stage,  feeling  the  lack  of  voca- 
tion. It  was,  they  seemed  to  imply,  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
business  of  becoming  a  teacher.  Mr.  Rees  Jones  was  par- 
ticularly eloquent  on  his  troubles  when  first  entering  the 
profession;  and  he  was  fully  supported  by  Mr.  Bryce.  "It 
was  the  same  with  me.  I  don't  suppose  I  was  any  use  at  all 
to  the  youngsters  for  about  seven  years." 

"Seven?"  I  asked. 

"About  seven." 

"You  must  have  had  great  patience.  I  mean,  getting  into 
the  way  of  it." 

"It  comes,  it  comes.  So,  you  see,  we  really  think  you 
should  consider  it  a  little  longer,  old  man.  We've  ten  days 
more  of  term.  Come  and  see  me  again." 

I  still  held  secretly  to  my  resolution,  but  I  went  out  into 
the  hall  stirred  by  the  intimate  revelations  of  these  im- 
portant men.  There  was  no  one  about:  masters  and  boys 
had  gone,  and  the  silence  was  strange  in  this  house  of  babel. 
The  embarrassments  of  departure  were  over.  That  is  to  say, 
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there  was  an  unwritten  rule  based  on  the  desire  of  the 
masters  to  avoid  each  other  at  all  costs.  The  rule  was  that 
we  should  leave  the  place  singly,  and  this  necessitated  simple 
but  effective  manoeuvres  in  the  hallway:  losing  a  coat, 
leaving  something  upstairs,  or  speeding  to  the  lavatory. 

I  stepped  out  into  broiling  Highgate — four-thirty  and  not 
a  cloud  in  the  bright  blue  sky.  Strolling  to  the  Tube  station 
with  much  to  think  about,  I  was  unaware,  until  there  was 
no  redress,  that  I  had  come  level  with  Spinks. 

"Have  a  good  day,  lad?"  Spinks's  voice  startled  me.  On 
recovery,  I  found  it  doubly  astonishing  that  Spinks  should 
be  speaking  at  all.  I  turned  to  look  at  the  gangling  figure, 
taller  even  than  myself,  with  the  old  hat  placed  on  the  high 
head. 

"Not  very.  Did  you?"  I  replied,  honestly,  but  rather 
sourly. 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Spinks,  "what  do  you  think?" 

"I've  no  idea,"  I  said.  From  his  intimate  manner  it  was 
plain  that  for  the  next  ten  days  we  would  travel  home  to- 
gether. 

"You  know,"  said  Spinks,  his  north-country  accent  batter- 
ing the  words  in,  "it's  a  funny  thing.  Some  of  these  lads 
won't  tackle  a  problem." 

"That's  very  true." 

"Take  that  Isaacs,"  Spinks  continued.  "A  bright  enough 
sort  of  chap.  No  fool  when  it  really  comes  to  having  a  go. 
When  he  wants  to,  mind  you.  But — he  simply  won't  tackle 
a  problem." 

We  arrived  at  the  station,  Spinks  still  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side  in  despair.  I  thought  there  might  still  be 
hope  if  he  bought  only  his  own  ticket.  He  did. 

We  sat  on  a  bench.  I  was  no  more  hopeful.  'Till  the  end,' 
I  thought,  T  shall  come  and  go  with  Spinks.' 

We  sat  in  the  carriage.   It  was  difficult  to  hear  Spinks, 
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his  Lancashire  voice  blended  so  with  the  train.  But  I  did 
hear  him  say: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  used  to  go  back  by  bus,  but  that 
damn  chap  Murray  used  to  come  with  me.  I  got  a  bit  fed-up 
with  it,  don't  you  know.  I  like  to  keep  myself  to  myself." 

"I  quite  understand,"  I  said.  How  good  and  wise  Spinks 
was !  How  much  the  victim  of  circumstance,  namely  Lan- 
cashire, and  temperament,  namely  the  inability  to  break  a 
lance.  The  train  rocked  us  back  and  forth.  The  advertise- 
ments over  the  windows  glared  down  and  held  our  gaze. 
At  the  first  stop  I  heard  Spinks.  He  had  been  talking  all  the 
way. 

"So  I  said  I'd  have  a  go.  They  sent  me  up  to  Reading.  It 
was  a  small  enough  branch,  you  know,  but  in  our  little  part 
of  the  business  we  made  quite  a  name  for  ourselves.  It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  that  people  were  looking  out  for  at  the 
time.  Anything  to  make  life  easier ! " 

"That's  true."  His  last  sentence  seemed  appropriate  to  all 
times,  but  of  what  in  general  Spinks  was  speaking  I  would 
never  know.  We  had  left  the  station.  I  glanced  instinctively 
at  the  advertisements.  Laxatives,  aspirin,  remedies  for  body 
odour.  It  all  made  life  easier,  but  I  could  connect  none  of  it 
with  Spinks.  We  stopped. 

"Then  the  war  came/'  said  Spinks.  "So  much  for 
that!" 

We  sped  away  again.  I  could  feel  the  animation  of  Spinks, 
and  see  his  north-country  jowls  shaking,  but  I  could  not 
hear  a  word.  It  would,  of  course,  be  the  '14-18  War, 
presuming  that  he  had  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  I  felt  sure 
somehow  that  this  was  the  way  Spinks  would  tackle  a 
problem.  Spinks!  Did  he  have  a  Christian  name?  His  wife 
must  surely  call  him  Arthur  or  Albert  occasionally,  even 
if  the  children  always  called  him  Dad.  But  a  Christian  name 
out  in  the  world?    On  the  whole,  no.   When  was  it  lost? 
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In  the  war,  as  others  might  lose  legs  and  arms  ?  No,  not  then, 
it  appeared,  after 

"  'You  don't  have  much  experience,  do  you?'  he  said." 
(We  were  at  another  station.)  "  'No,'  I  said,  'I've  been  out 
doing  my  bit.'  'I  know.  I  know  all  that/  he  said,  'but  we 
want  a  little  more  than  fighting  here,  you  know.  However,' 
he  says,  'I'll  give  you  a  job  .  .  .  but  it'll  be  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  rest  will  be  up  to  you.'  So  I  said  I'd  tackle  it.  The 
Lord  knows  I  had  no  choice.  D'  you  know,  I  couldn't  stand 
that  place,  or  that  man.  .  .  ." 

I  began  to  understand  for  the  first  time  why  Spinks  had 
been  put  sitting  beside  me.  As  one  who  recognises  Provi- 
dence's guiding  hand,  whether  or  not  it  lead  to  destruction, 
I  moved  up  closer  to  Spinks,  like  GEdipus  beside  the  blind 
Tiresias,  and  strove  hard  to  hear. 

"I  wasn't  young  any  more,  that  was  the  trouble.  It's  not 
only  nowadays  they  want  the  younger  men.  I  mucked  about 
for  a  time.  Tried  every  odd  job  I  could  lay  me  hands  on.  I 
was  married  by  then,  with  a  couple  o'  kids.  It  wasn't  easy.  It 
was  my  own  fault  in  a  way — you  see,  I  was  never  the  sort  of 
man  for  the  sort  of  job  I  was  mucking  about  at,  don't  you 
know.  Take  my  advice — if  you  ever  feel  that  way,  get 
out ! " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  this !  I  glanced  at  Spinks,  expect- 
ing to  see  some  evidence  of  guile;  but  there  was  nothing — 
only  Spinks's  despondency. 

"I  got  out  too  late,"  Spinks  continued.  "I'm  a  quiet  sort 
of  chap,  you  know,  and  I've  done  a  bit  of  reading.  Teaching 
was  something  that  appealed  to  me.  I  might  have  got  on 
with  it  if  I'd  tackled  it  in  time,  got  a  headmastership  or 
summat.  But  ...  I  don't  know  .  .  .  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  if  you  don't  tackle  it,  grab  hold  of  it  .  .  ." 

Spinks  shook  his  head,  and  smiled.  He  had  a  charming 
smile,  rejuvenating  his  whole  kindly  face.   I  could  bear  it 
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no  longer.  Fortunately  it  was  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Spinks,  and  many  thanks." 

"Not  at  all,  lad,  not  at  all." 

I  stood  on  the  platform  for  a  moment  and  watched  the 
train  bearing  Mr.  Spinks  away  into  the  tunnel. 

My  resulting  reflections  carried  me  at  a  remarkable  speed 
to  Lancaster  Gate.  Once  outside,  I  automatically  bought  a 
paper.  Being  Irish  I  was  fairly  neutral  about  world  events, 
but  when  in  Rome  .  .  .  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  A  crowd  of 
people  was  gathered  about  an  ice-cream  man  and  carrying 
the  dripping  stuff  away  into  the  Park.  The  workers  came  out 
buzzing  and  swarming  like  bees,  ravenous  for  life.  They 
would  take  off  their  uniforms  and  wash  their  faces  and  try 
to  get  in  a  little  living  before  bedtime.  I  went  up  West- 
bourne  Terrace  with  some  vague,  cheering  notion  that, 
whatever  I  was  going  to  do,  this  method  of  existence  would 
be  mine  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Cheyney  hurried  out  of  her  room  as  I  passed  her 
door.  I  would  tell  her  now.  Had  I  considered,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  hasty.  Mrs.  Cheyney  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving the  most  unimportant  information  with  starts  and 
exclamations,  and  what  I  was  about  to  tell  her  was  nothing 
less  than  the  loss  of  her  prospective  only  son.  When  one 
said  to  Mrs.  Cheyney,  "There  was  a  new  laundryman  this 
morning,"  she  would  throw  both  hands  up  to  her  face,  open 
her  mouth,  draw  in  a  sharp  gust  of  air  and,  when  she  could 
speak  again,  remark: 

"Was  there?  Really?  You  don't  say!  Well,  what's  hap- 
pened ?  Where's  the  other  ?  Did  he  explain  ?  What  was  he 
like?   What  .  .  .  ?" 

All  this  could  be  said  to  argue  a  zest  for  life,  which  was 
Mrs.  Cheyney's  particular  characteristic. 

I  said,  "Good  evening,  Mrs.  Cheyney.  I've  something  im- 
portant to  tell  you.   The  fact  is,  I'm  leaving  my  job,  and 
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I've  a  friend  coming  over  and  I'm  afraid  we'll  be  moving 
into  another  flat." 

It  was  difficult  to  see  in  the  dark  of  the  corridor,  but 
something  terrible  was  happening  to  Mrs.  Cheyney.  I  heard 
her  say  in  a  choking  voice: 

"Come  in." 

I  stepped  into  her  sitting-room.  I  felt  chilled.  It  was  a 
chilling  room,  even  in  a  heat-wave;  vast,  with  sofa  and  chairs 
gathered  in  a  tidy  but  sad  group  up  by  the  hearth.  A 
candelabra  hung  in  the  dusty  vault,  and  the  empty  spaces 
were  solely  occupied  by  a  violin-stand  at  which  Mrs. 
Cheyney  occasionally  took  a  bash  at  Brahms.  The  dark 
green  walls  bore  rather  attractive  white  plaques  of  Grecian 
ladies,  and  immense  laurel  branches  in  green  aquarium- 
bowls  assisted  in  giving  the  place  a  cool,  classical  atmo- 
sphere. Two  cats,  named,  clearly  enough,  Blackie  and  Goldie, 
completed  the  decor. 

We  bustled  over  to  the  two  arm-chairs.  I  sat  on  the  edge 
with  my  long  legs  projecting  across  the  hearth-rug. 

"My  dear  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Cheyney,  taut  on  her 
edge  of  the  sofa,  "what  on  earth  do  you  think  you're  say- 
ing?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  be  leaving,"  I  said  nervously.  "There 
wouldn't  be  room  for  us  here.  We'll  have  to  go  somewhere 
else." 

"Somewhere  else ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  her  hands  to  her 
cheeks. 

Goldie  leaped  on  to  my  lap.  I  clutched  her  in  terror  and 
she  clutched  the  bare  skin  under  my  trouser-legs.  I  loathed 
cats,  and  had  a  recurring  dream  that  a  cat  was  clinging  to 
my  woollen  jersey  and  I  couldn't  tear  it  away.  I  got  Goldie 
to  the  ground. 

"What  will  /  do  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cheyney,  coming  with  wild 
directness  to  the  point. 
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"Oh,  you'll  easily  find  a  better  tenant,"  I  said,  attempting 
joviality. 

She  got  up  and  moved  away  across  the  room  as  people  do 
in  plays. 

"Good  God ! "  she  murmured,  standing  at  the  window  and 
looking  blindly  out  through  the  muslin  curtains  at  the 
boulevard,  her  grey  permed  head  shaking  slightly  with 
emotion.  Mrs.  Cheyney  could  use  strong  language.  It  was 
part  of  her  zest  for  life. 

"Christ ! "  she  said,  "this  is  a  nice  look-out ! " 

She  was  not  referring  to  the  boulevard.  I  glanced  down 
at  my  large  feet,  and  felt  wretched. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  be  all  right,"  I  said. 

"That's  what  the  others  said." 

"Other  tenants?"  I  asked,  a  little  surprised. 

"Other  husbands,"  replied  Mrs.  Cheyney.  "I've  had 
three." 

"Good  Lord!"  I  exclaimed  inadvertently.  I  had  never 
heard  this  before.  But  then  I  realised  that  I  had  better  reason 
to  be  astonished.  But  it  was  inconceivable ! 

"Mrs.  Cheyney,"  I  began,  "you  surely  don't  imag  .  .  ." 

Goldie  leaped  on  to  my  knees  and  gave  me  a  severe  fright 
owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  moment.  I  stood  up  erratically 
and  emptied  the  cat  off  my  lap. 

"Christ,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Cheyney,  still  looking  out  of  the 
window,  "but  I  did  think  we'd  stick  together  as  long  as  . . ." 

"As  long  as  what?"  I  asked,  hopelessly,  making  for  the 
door.  Blackie  shot  between  my  legs. 

"As  long  as  we  stuck  together,"  said  Mrs.  Cheyney,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  suddenly  and  turning  round. 

I  saw  with  horror  that  her  eyes  and  glasses  were  wet  and 
shining.  She  looked  older,  and  helpless.  I  could  do  nothing. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  I  said,  opening  the  door. 

"God  help  you,"  she  said. 


I  went  down  the  corridor,  with  the  two  cats  darting  be- 
tween my  feet  and  rushing  on  ahead  with  an  odd  pattering 
noise.  I  opened  the  door  to  the  fire-escape  and  angrily  let 
them  out:  they  were  often  lost  in  this  way.  The  door  let  in 
the  sound  of  running  water  and  the  Light  Programme.  I 
went  into  my  own  small  sitting-room.  It  was  a  narrow 
room,  furnished  almost  entirely  with  a  divan  and  book- 
shelves on  which  were  Mrs.  Cheyney's,  or  somebody's, 
books:  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum,  Whittenbury  College, 
The  Popular  History  oi  England,  Newnes'  Golden  Treasury. 
...  On  the  carpet  there  was  a  wide  red  circle  where 
Blackie  had  upset  a  bottle  of  Indian  ink.  I  lay  on  the  divan 
and  looked  at  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling  and  thought  that  it 
was  an  unforgivable  world  that  played  as  it  liked,  and  mostly 
hellishly,  with  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Cheyney  and  Mr.  Spinks. 
Mysteriously  returned,  Blackie  sat  pensively  by  my  head, 
and  Goldie  lay  purring  in  triumph  across  my  stomach. 
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"She  does  run  beautifully,"  said  the  member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  She  pulled  her  mink  coat  tighter,  and  I  swung  the 
bright  cream  Jaguar  round  the  monument  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  I  was  so  glad  that  she  was  really  enjoying  herself. 
This  must  be  a  terrific  treat  for  her.  I  was  being  so  natural 
and  easy.  She  must  have  very  few  opportunities  to  relax 
like  this.  Never  had  I  known  laughter  and  conversation  to 
come  so  easily.  She  had  more  wit  and  more  natural  ease 
than  any  girl  I  had  ever  met,  above  all  in  London.  The  next 
day  would  be  difficult,  but  somehow  neither  of  us  was 
giving  a  thought  to  it. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  when  we  had  arrived 
at  the  Knightsbridge  party  we  managed  to  get  out  into  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  without  anyone  noticing. 
Here  we  were  strolling  along  under  the  trees,  her  mink  coat 
swinging  rather  loosely,  and  she  was  telling  me  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  going  to  be  to  break  the  news  at  home,  but  not 
really  in  a  worried  way.  We  were  quite  calm  about  it.  We 
had  moved  from  our  mood  of  mutual  gaiety  to  something 
more  profound.  The  situation  was  accepted  by  us  both. 
There  was  a  deep  contentment  about  this,  so  that  though 
it  was  serious  it  was  not  in  the  least  sad.  And  how  quietly 
wise  she  was  about  it  all ! 

A  curious  clanking  noise  interrupted  us,  and  then  I  was 
in  the  garden  again,  but  a  little  more  uneasy.  "They'll  be 
able  to  see  us  from  the  house,"  she  said,  "we'd  better  stand 
behind  this  hedge."  We  moved  behind  a  thick  box  hedge 
which  rose  above  her  head  but  only  reached  my  chin.  There 
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was  now  a  noise  of  running  water.  There  must  be  a  stream 
somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  We  had  openly 
admitted  to  one  another  that  we  were  hiding,  and  suddenly 
everything  had  become  strained  and  almost  impossible. 
Whereupon  there  was  another  loud  crash  and  I  woke  up  and 
realised  with  a  shock  that  it  was  Maureen  Doherty  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  wall  of  our  narrow  kitchen  backed  the  head  of  my 
bed.  I  always  slept  late  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Cheyney  always  spent  the  morning  shopping,  so  I  knew  that 
it  was  Miss  Doherty  doing  her  three  hours'  stint.  This  week- 
end task  had  until  the  previous  Saturday  been  done  by  a 
brisk  middle-aged  English  mother  with  a  square  chin  called 
Mrs.  Adams,  with  whom  Mrs.  Cheyney,  despite  her  higher 
social  standing,  had  become  very  close.  This  godsend,  how- 
ever, had  gone  to  nurse  a  sick  brother  in  Torquay,  and  Mrs. 
Cheyney  had  somehow  collected  Maureen  Doherty  as  a 
temporary  substitute.  I  thought  that  even  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Cheyney  said,  'There's  one  of  your  compatriots  coming  on 
Saturday,"  she  had  sounded  uncharacteristically  pessi- 
mistic, and  Miss  Doherty  had  apparently  substantiated  her 
general  view  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  which  I  had  been, 
until  now,  a  freakish  exception.  She  was,  I  was  told,  idle, 
dirty,  and  of  an  untruthful  disposition.  (Or,  as  Mrs. 
Cheyney  put  it,  'a  liar').  I  had  had  little  opportunity  to  check 
this,  because  the  previous  Saturday,  from  morning  till  dusk, 
I  had  spent  waiting  to  have  a  personal  ailment  attended  to 
in  a  National  Health  hospital — an  experience  I  never  in- 
tended to  repeat. 

The  odd  fact  about  this  bedroom  was  that  it  was  tiny  but 
had  two  beds  in  it.  I  mean  what  was  odd  was  that  this 
never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Cheyney  when  I  said  that  there 
would  not  be  room  for  the  two  of  us.  It  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion, in  fact,  of  just  how  distraught  she  had  been.  When  she 
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first  decided  to  take  tenants,  because  she  was  being  perse- 
cuted by  a  landlord  called  Mr.  Blott,  she  had  thought  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  with  twin  beds,  for  a  married  couple.  Then 
I  appeared,  with  an  introduction  from  an  aunt  in  whose 
company  Mrs.  Cheyney  had  studied  the  violin  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1909.  (Mrs.  Cheyney  was  seventy- 
five,  and  had  more  life  in  her  than  the  entire  television 
audience  of  Britain  joined  together.  However,  this  realisa- 
tion comes  later  in  my  story.) 

The  two  beds,  with  pale  blue  candlewick  covers  the  very 
sight  of  which,  much  less  the  touch,  sent  an  odd  shudder 
through  me — no  reflection  on  the  makers,  this  was  a  very 
personal  quirk — launched  forth  almost  to  the  opposite 
wall,  so  that  you  had  to  edge  along  sidewards  to  get  past 
them,  and  when  the  door  to  the  room  was  opened  it  struck 
the  unoccupied  one  a  sharp  smack  in  the  midriff.  Since  the 
wooden  end  of  this  vacant  bed  was  six  inches  from  the  gas- 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Cheyney  constantly  underlined  the  danger  of 
harming  the  wood,  I  had  gone  without  heating  during  a  very 
chilly  June.  To  my  left,  as  I  lay  in  my  corner  bed,  was  a 
tiny  window  looking  on  to  a  dark,  decaying  mews,  and  just 
outside  was  a  gas-lamp  that  reminded  one  of  Bill  Sykes  and 
Jack  the  Ripper. 

So  I  lay,  groping  for  the  remains  of  my  dream,  until  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  hit  the  vacant  bed  with  a  crack 
that  made  the  whole  room  shake. 

"Would  you  ever  be  thinkin'  of  getting  up?" 

Maureen  Doherty  stood  there,  with  her  bare  arms,  as  they 
say,  akimbo.  She  wore  a  brown,  stained  dress  with  short 
sleeves.  She  was  a  mixture.  She  had  high  cheek-bones  and 
sunken  cheeks,  rather  manly,  and  yet  one  could  see  that 
when  she  made-up  on  a  Saturday  night  she  might  well  look 
quite  pretty.  She  appeared  common  and  slatternly,  but  in 
an  oddly  positive  way:  I  mean,  one  knew,  even  without 
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hearing  it,  that  she  could  throw  the  slattern  off  and  knock 
the  kitchen  utensils  about  with  fair  abandon.  But  above  all, 
though  she  looked  bony  and  strong,  her  face  was  incredibly- 
pale.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen  it,  and  again  I  was 
thrown  into  personal  reflection  and  doubt,  because  I  knew 
that,  like  myself,  she  had  come  of  her  own  free  will  from 
Southern  Ireland,  where  the  girls  had  complexions  like 
peaches.  I  had  then,  by  the  way,  met  her  for  five  minutes 
before  leaving  for  the  hospital,  so  that  her  present  mode  of 
addressing  me  was  rather  familiar.  Democracy  is  ill-suited 
to  the  British:  it  is  painfully  born  from  a  tangle  of  conflict- 
ing threads.  To  the  Irish  it  is  perfectly  natural. 

"Can  you  see  any  reason  why  I  should  get  up  ?" 

Since  she  was  Irish  I  knew,  with  certainty,  that  she  would 
be  able  to  reply  to  this  instantly,  and  not  in  the  obvious  way. 
Nevertheless  I  was  pleased  when  she  did  not  look  surprised, 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  second,  and  did  not  reply,  'So  that  I  can 
make  your  bed.'  On  the  contrary  she  said: 

"Not  much,  God  help  you.  But  we  were  put  into  this 
world  and  we  may  as  well  get  up  and  have  a  look  at  it.  It 
only  happens  once,  God  knows." 

"I've  seen  it,"  I  said. 

"You  look  very  innocent  in  bed." 

"Do  I  really?" 

"What  you  want  is  a  nice  little  colleen  in  the  next  one. 
God,  I'm  jaded!" 

She  sat,  suddenly,  on  the  edge  of  the  vacant  bed.  Her 
words  had  reminded  me  that  I  was  visiting  Anne  Swift  for 
lunch.  I  glanced  at  the  battered  alarm-clock  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  was  eleven-thirty. 

"I'm  exhausted,"  I  said,  "and  I've  a  slight  headache." 

"It's  those  two  blooming  great  rooms  of  hers,  they'd  kill 
you.  What  does  an  old  one  like  her  want  with  two  bloody 
great  ballrooms  ?   'Yeh  didn't  polish  me  bedroom  floor,  my 
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good  woman/  sez  she.  Polish  me  Aunt  Fanny — have  one?" 

She  had  taken  a  packet  of  Woodbines  and  a  box  of 
matches  from  the  pocket  in  the  front  of  her  brown  dress. 

"No,  thanks,"  I  said,  "I've  a  bit  of  a  sore  throat." 

"You  sound  as  if  you  should  have  stayed  at  home,"  she 
said,  lighting  the  cigarette  rather  carefully  but  smoking  it  in 
a  most  practised  manner,  drawing-in  her  already  sunken 
cheeks  and  jet-propelring  the  stuff  into  her  lungs.  "Where 
is  it?" 

"Dunmallin." 

"Ah,  I'm  further  south.  Bantry." 

"I  know  it.  It's  very  nice." 

"Ah,  'tis  lovely.  The  Bay  is  beautiful.  I  want  to  go  over, 
but  sure  I  can't  afford  it." 

"Why  did  you  ever  leave  it?" 

"Damn-all  to  do.  You'd  go  out  of  your  wits.  I  was  in  a 
hotel  near-by  for  a  while.  Like  the  bloody  tomb ! " 

"Your  accent  isn't  Cork.  It's  more  like  Dublin." 

"Maybe.  I  was  there  five  years  in  a  hotel.  I  didn't  really 
care  for  it.  It's  kind  of  what  they  call  provincial,  d'yeh 
know  what  I  mean  ?  Why  do  you  smile  ?" 

"Not  like  Bantry?" 

"No  .  .  .  misther,"  she  said,  making  a  face  at  me,  "not 
like  Bantry.  It  may  be  damn  dull  but  it  doesn't  try  and 
pretend  to  be  a  capital.  Still,  I  like  the  Dublin  people. 
I  can't  get  on  with  them  here,  can  you  ?" 

I  noticed  she  was  letting  the  ash  drop  casually  on  to  the 
candlewick. 

"No,  not  really.  But  they're  decent,  I  suppose." 

"Ach,  I  don't  know.  They're  a  bit  queer.  D'yeh  know 
what  I  mean?" 

She  leaned  across  the  bed  towards  me.  She  was  throwing 
off  the  slattern  and  coming  alive. 

"I  think  so." 
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"There's  no  go  in  them.  D'yeh  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  I  certainly  do." 

She  struck  the  bedspread  with  her  fist  and  a  little  cloud 
of  cigarette  ash  jumped  up. 

"To  tell  you  the  honest-to-God  truth,  I  don't  care  for 
them  at  all.  They're  not  human  reely.  I  mean,  when  you're 
among  an  Irish  crowd  you  can  count  on  a  bit  o'  sport,  d'yeh 
know  what  I  mean?  But  honest  to  God,  you  should  see 
some  of  the  sticks  I  meet  with  Paddy." 

"Who's  Paddy?" 

"Me  fellah.  He's  a  bit  quiet  too,  mind  you,  until  he's  had 
a  few  jars.  And  he  has  to  keep  in  with  the  crowd  in  the 
office.  The  lot  of  them  petrified  a'  the  boss.  'Yes,  sir'  here 
and  'No,  sir'  there.  All  above  my  station,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  but  I  have  to  play  up.  They'd  give  you  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  I'm  telling  you.  Course  they  think  I'm  reel  flighty.  The 
wild  Irish  colleen,  that's  me — oh,  yes,  the  Original.  And  of 
course  I  act  up  like  mad.  It  gives  me  a  kick  to  get  a  rise  out  of 
them,  d'yeh  know  what  I  mean  ?  Oh,  they're  easy  shocked ! " 

"Are  they?" 

"God,  yes.  Look  at  the  one  that  asked  me  to  that  be- 
nighted party,  when  Paddy  was  off  with  the  aunt  in  South- 
end. He  showed  a  bit  o'  pluck,  mind  you,  the  poor  soul,  to 
ask  me  at  all,  and  I  expect  he  couldn't  a'  done  it  if  everyone 
hadn't  a'  known  that  he's  been  engaged  for  the  past  three 
years.  Three  years,  mind  you!  And  two  more  to  go,  and 
they'll  have  enough  for  the  masionnette  or  whatever  it  is,  in 
Clapham.  And  the  two  o'  them  happy  as  Larry  about  the 
whole  arrangement.  Well,  happy  as  any  of  them  seem  to 
be  able  to  be.  Honest  to  God,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they're 
real  live  flesh  and  blood  at  all." 

"I  know  what  you  mean." 

"Well,  anyway,  there  was  me  with  me  glass  in  me  hand 
— cup,  they  called  it — trying  to  make  me  way  through  the 
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fruit  and  vegetables,  with  the  male  of  the  species  in  his  blue 
suit  (there  were  a  good  few  of  them  round  me,  I  must  say) 
talkin'  ever  so  nice  (I  had  to  let  on  I  was  a  shorthand-typist) 
and  askin'  me  about  the  dear  old  Emerald  Isle,  and  me 
sayin'  it  was  gorgeous,  never  a  dull  moment,  and  half- 
believing  it  the  more  I  said  it,  and  all  the  time  terrified  to 
move  me  elbows  in  case  I  knocked  one  of  the  ornaments  off 
the  tables.  And  Whats'-his-name's  Mamma  in  her  black  lace 
keepin'  a  sharp  eye  on  them  in  case  I  was  given  to  theft.  And 
the  young  ladies  in  their  pink  taffeta  keepin'  an  eye  on  me 
in  case  I  made  off  with  their  Rogers  and  Pethers.  Oh,  a 
bloody  awful  crew !  I  told  Paddy  that  was  the  last  I'd  see 
of  them.  Give  me  the  Shamrock  Dance  Hall  any  day! 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh!  But  it  wasn't  funny  at  all  at  the 
time.  Though,  I  have  to  admit,  it's  a  bit  o'  gas  when  you're 
tellin'  it  after." 

"I  know  exactly  what  you  mean." 

"But  still  .  .  .  I  dunno  .  .  .  why  do  we  do  it  at  all?" 

"I've  been  wondering  that  myself.  I  suppose,  to  see  the 
world  that  you  were  talking  about  a  while  ago." 

"Ha,  ha,  that's  right."  She  suddenly  abandoned  the  dis- 
cussion and  stood  up.  "Come  on,  now,  get  owa  that  and  let 
me  get  on  with  me  work.  God,  I'll  never  be  finished ! " 

She  stubbed  out  her  Woodbine  in  the  Coronation  ash-tray 
on  the  mantelpiece.  In  three  unhappy  months  this  was  the 
first  fellow-spirit  I  had  met,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  let  her 

go. 

"I  don't  feel  at  all  well,"  I  said,  quite  truthfully. 

"Oh,  you're  a  hard  case  and  no  mistake,"  she  said,  and 
went  out  to  the  kitchen,  where,  unless  my  ears  deceived  me, 
she  took  a  saucepan  and  struck  it  hard  against  the  side  of  the 
sink. 

I  set  out  at  twelve-thirty.  Anne  lived  in  Queen's  Gate.  I 
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was  relieved  to  get  away  from  the  flat.  Throughout  the 
past  week  Mrs.  Cheyney  had  lost,  apparently,  all  zest  for 
anything,  and  her  silent  grief  made  life  a  strain.  We  were 
compelled  to  share  the  very  small  kitchen,  so  that  there 
was  no  question  of  my  going  into  hiding.  I  was  there  to  see 
the  savage  cuts  which  she  gave  her  lettuce  and  bread,  her 
staple  diet.  She  scarcely  spoke  at  all — only  on  practical 
matters  where  it  was  unavoidable.  Moreover  the  banter 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  cats,  and  which  was 
our  main  topic,  now  fell  on  both  our  ears  as  the  bitter  loath- 
ing which  it  had  perhaps  always  been.  They  left  traces  of 
tiny  black  feet  on  my  pillow.  Sometimes  they  ate  my  herring 
before  I  did.  In  my  small  sitting-room,  across  from  the 
bedroom  and  divided  from  it  by  the  thin  corridor  called  the 
kitchen,  they  sprang  in  chase  to  the  top  of  the  bookshelves 
and  sent  Staffordshire  figures  of  King  Alfred  and  Guy  Fawkes 
crashing  down.  I  could  tell  Mrs.  Cheyney  before  and  bring 
out  that  wild  laugh  which,  in  spite  of  three  swindling  hus- 
bands, still  bespoke  her  zest  for  life.  I  could  not  tell  her  now 
without  a  tone  of  complaint  creeping  into  my  voice,  and  a 
sharp  fury  into  hers. 

It  was  another  perfect  summer  day.  I  walked  to  the 
Marble  Arch,  feeling  much  better  in  body  and  spirit.  In 
fact  I  was  irritated  with  myself  for  having  stayed  so  long  in 
bed.  "The  man  who  is  tired  of  London,"  said  the  old  lexi- 
cologist, "is  tired  of  life."  It  had  worried  me  more  than 
once.  But  still,  when  Charles  arrived  all  would  change. 
There  were  crowds  listening  to  the  orators,  and  huge  jars  of 
orange  and  lemon  squash  on  the  barrows,  and  mountains  of 
the  colourful  fruit  in  which  London  luxuriated.  There  were 
Guards  and  girls,  and  the  whole  park  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  prostrate  humanity.  I  thought  it  rather  squalid,  and 
at  once  rebuked  myself  for  thinking  so  and  took  a  74  bus 
down  Park  Lane. 
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Anne  never  opened  the  door,  but  a  maid  did,  and  that  in 
England  at  this  date  was  sufficiently  strange.  I  used  to  look 
her  up  and  down — the  archaic  cap  and  apron,  white  on  a 
black  ground — realising  that  this  was  a  sight  to  be  captured 
before  it  could  be  seen  no  longer.  It  may  be  that  the  maid 
did  not  understand.  I  was  always  ushered  with  marked  cold- 
ness into  the  drawing-room. 

Anne  was  never  there,  nor  anyone  else.  It  was  a  house 
in  which  everyone — Anne,  her  father  and  mother — had 
rooms  of  their  own,  and  not  merely  rooms  but  bath- 
rooms, and  indeed  probably  the  other  place,  for  all  I 
knew;  and  if  you  transgressed,  and  the  room  you  were 
in,  be  it  an  enlarged  cupboard,  was  Mr.  Swift's,  then 
you  received  the  wages  of  the  transgressor.  The  drawing- 
room,  however,  was  everybody's — and  nobody's.  It  had 
a  chandelier,  and  furniture  of  an  age  long  past,  and  an 
air  of  death. 

The  maid  approached  Anne  by  phone:  each  of  them  had 
their  own  phone.  I  waited,  with  magazines,  in  the  absurd 
way  in  which  people  wait.  Then  Anne  came  in:  which  was 
a  mistake  on  her  part,  because  I  hated  her  coming  in.  She 
used  to  come  in  like  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  Tres  Riches 
Heures  of  the  Brothers  Limbourg:  that  is  to  say,  coy,  delicate, 
head  rather  downcast,  pale,  and  with  a  shambling,  terribly 
shy  movement  which  if  those  ladies  were  put  into  motion 
pictures  would  undoubtedly  be  theirs.  I  could  never  endure 
this.  When  company  was  present  and  she  came  in,  I  used 
to  grip  both  arms  of  my  chair. 

"Hullo,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  also  from  the  Tres 
Riches  Heures;  very  dainty,  though,  like  everything  else, 
subject  to  change. 

"Hullo,"  I  said.  I  had  been  hiding  my  eyes  in  Vogue. 

"Come  and  help  me  get  the  lunch." 

So  we  went  along  a  passage  to  the  kitchen — her  kitchen — 
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and  at  once,  dropping  her  role,  she  set  to  with  great 
efficiency  to  prepare  a  mushroom  omelette. 

Anne  was  very  pretty.  Her  figure  was  extremely  neat. 
She  had  long,  very  shiny  black  hair  which  in  the  evening 
was  worn  most  strikingly  down  her  back,  but  was  now  up 
in  a  pony-tail.  She  had  oriental  eyes,  a  small,  full  mouth, 
and  a  tiny  retrousse  nose.  Standing  behind  her,  watching 
the  preparation  of  the  omelette,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
put  one's  arms  around  Anne  and  hold  her  tight  and  put  one's 
head  beside  Anne's  head.  I  may,  I  suppose,  lose  some 
readers  here  if  I  say  that  the  back  of  Anne's  head  was  about 
all  I  ever  did  see  of  Anne,  but  this  was  unfortunately  true. 
However,  we  swung  happily  to  and  fro  as  we  stood  there, 
and  I  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  swing  Anne  right 
round  and  kiss  her. 

"Do  you  like  it  soft  or  hard?"  she  asked,  indicating  the 
omelette. 

"Soft  and  wet,"  I  replied. 

We  were  silent.  I  thought  of  telling  her  about  my  com- 
ing resignation  but  I  didn't  want  the  omelette  to  spoil  the 
effect. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  get  the  coffee." 

We  broke  everything  up  and  she  took  a  pace  sidewards  to 
get  the  coffee. 

I  examined  a  calendar  showing  a  cottage  deep  in  snow:  it 
was  at  the  previous  January.  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
I  had  seen  it  before.  And  then  that  I  had  seen  all  this  before, 
including  the  back  of  Anne's  head.  Whereupon  it  came  to 
me  that  my  unconscious  intent  in  paying  this  visit  was  to 
resign  from  all  this  too.  I  was  so  startled  that  I  said  the 
first  thing  that  came  into  my  head. 

"How's  everyone  ? " 

"Fine,"  she  replied.  "Maggy  says  Philip  has  got  to  get  her 
a  Vauxhall,  the  thing  she  has  now  won't  go  any  more  and 
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she  has  to  meet  the  Hungarian  Relief  Committee  every 
Wednesday  practically  at  dawn.  ..."  (Maggy  and  Philip 
were  her  mother  and  father.)  "And  do  you  know  who's 
come  back,  Prue  Sidwell,  and  she  and  Marjorie  Auld  are 
taking  me  down  to  the  Bowers'  at  the  week-end  and  it's  going 
to  be  frightfully  exciting  because  Lady  Bowers  has  a  passion 
for  greengages  and  puts  so  many  greengages  in  front  of  your 
plate  at  dinner." 

Anne  affected  this  inconsequential  and  deliberately 
breathless  speech.  Until  now  it  had  been  rather  charming 
to  me.  In  fact  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  was  what  had 
made  her  seem  different,  and  was  perhaps  the  main  cause 
of  our  relationship.  It  was  unexpected,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  of  the  words  uttered  by  anyone  else  I 
had  encountered.  It  wore  thin,  though. 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  heard  of  any  of  these  people,"  I 
said.  I  wasn't  really  interested. 

"You  know  Prue,"  she  said.  "Surely  you  met  her  at  our 
cocktail-party?  She  went  to  Ceylon  and  turned  her  hair 
red." 

"You  forget,"  I  said. 

What  I  meant  was  that  this  cocktail-party,  because  it  had 
been  given  by  her  unsociable  parents,  was  constantly 
spoken  of,  though  they  had  given  it  two  years  previously; 
whereas  I  had  only  known  Anne  for  two  months. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  said. 

We  carried  our  plates  in  and  ate  off  a  rickety  coffee-table 
before  the  large  white  ornamental  fireplace. 

I  was  not  telling  her  yet,  because  the  most  amazing  varia- 
tion on  what  I  had  to  tell  was  accumulating  in  my  mind:  a 
fabrication  of  which  Miss  Maureen  Doherty  herself  might 
have  been  proud.  Yet  I  was  not  sure  whether  I  wished  to 
go  that  far. 

"Peter?"  she  said. 
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"Yes,"  I  replied  patiently. 

"Do  you  think  I'd  be  good  with  children?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  exactly  in  your  line,"  I  said, 
rather  disagreeably.  I  was  slightly  nervous.  Owing  to  my 
nationality  I  had  certain  congenital  fears. 

"Reggie  and  Dorothy  Dairy mple  want  me  to  look  after 
their  two  brats.  Well,  they're  not  really  brats,  Angela  has 
tiny,  tiny  ear-lobes,  and  Derek's  a  small  boy  and  I  suppose 
that's  what  small  boys  are  like,  but  it  would  be  a  change 
from  that  dreadful  old  Miss  Robinson  and  her  frightful 
flower  shop.  I'm  so  tired  of  helping  other  people  to  buy 
flowers  for  other  people.  Why  do  you  never  buy  me  flowers, 
Peter?" 

"Leave  that  for  the  moment,"  I  said.  "What  would  you 
have  to  do?" 

"Oh,  take  them  to  school  and  scrub  the  lice  out  of  their 
hair,  all  the  things  you  do  with  children.  I  feel  I  should. 
Reggie's  so  sweet." 

"Oh,  I  see.  But  you  wouldn't  be  scrubbing  the  lice  out  of 
his  hair?" 

"No,  don't  be  silly.  It's  turning  ever  so  grey  over  the 
ears  now,  you  should  see  it.  When  we  were  in  Singapore 
and  Philip  had  almost  permanent  tummy-trouble  and  Maggy 
was  going  practically  berserk  with  worry  the  Dalrymples 
took  me  off  their  hands  and  were  absolutely  sweet  to  me. 
They  couldn't  have  been  sweeter.  I  have  a  passion  for 
Dorothy  too.  They  used  to  call  me  Pinky  because  of  what 
the  sun  did  to  my  skin  and  we  sped  about  the  sea  in  a  white 
launch  eating  enormous  grapes." 

"Where  are  they  now?" 

"Miles  away.  In  Hampstead.  Reggie's  the  Foreign  Office 
expert  on  South  America." 

"That  must  be  nice." 

"Oh,  he's  always  known  far  more  than  anyone  else  about 
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it.  He  taught  me  the  rumba  in  the  Dragon  Club.  Dorothy 
was  having  Angela.  Why  don't  you  ever  take  me  dancing, 
Peter?" 

"Would  they  pay  you?" 

"Of  course.  Twice  as  much  as  Miss  Robinson  with  her 
ghastly  Pekinese  and  slimy  boy-friends." 

We  were  in  the  kitchen  now,  washing-up.  Indeed  the 
afternoon  was  well  advanced.  The  sight  of  the  January 
calendar  spurred  me  suddenly  to  action. 

"I've  things  to  tell  you  too,"  I  said. 

"That's  a  novelty,"  she  said,  gently  pushing  at  the  plates 
with  a  rubber  scrubber. 

"I'm  also  leaving  my  job.  I've  had  enough  of  it." 

"Well,  that's  the  first  sensible  thing  you've  done.  What 
about  the  Foreign  Office  ?  I'm  sure  Reggie  .  .  ." 

"There's  more  than  that.  I'm  also  leaving  London." 

How  unlike  Mrs.  Cheyney  she  was ! 

She  said,  "Oh,"  picking  the  sugar  out  of  the  coffee-cups. 

"I'm  going  back  to  Ireland  for  a  while.  London  has  got 
me  down  a  bit.  I  need  a  change." 

"I  see,"  she  said.  Perhaps  something  was  struggling 
hard  within  her,  but  I  could  only  see  the  back  of  her 
head. 

We  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat  on  the  sofa  and 
talked  about  the  subject.  I  had  the  impression  that  though 
she  was  talking  with  some  objectivity  her  blood  was  boiling 
under  her  very  white  skin.  As  for  myself,  the  lie  had 
slipped  out  with  such  astonishing  ease  that  I  half  believed  it. 
We  must  have  spoken  icily  about  it  for  some  time,  because 
it  was  still  in  progress  when  we  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
Anne  proceeded  to  prepare  little  dishes.  She  had  informed 
me  that  some  people  were  coming,  and  I  knew  what  that 
meant. 

Pray  heaven  that  Charles  was  going  to  prove  me  wrong, 
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but,  as  it  was,  when  I  heard  in  London  that  'people'  were 
coming  I  was  momentarily  paralysed,  and  my  jaw  went 
quite  stiff. 

They  soon  came.  The  first  arrivals  were  called  Sarah  and 
John.  Anne  was  averse  to  surnames,  so  I  knew  no  more. 
Sarah  wore  a  fringe  and  had  a  shining  gold  necklace  and 
was  all  over  Anne.  John  was  tall  and  quieter  and  wore  an 
Etonian  tie  and  was  forced  for  the  moment  to  face  up  to 
me.  We  all  furnished  ourselves  carefully  with  drinks,  and 
delicately  chose  sandwiches  which,  owing  to  an  accident, 
I  had  picked  up  from  the  kitchen  floor.  John  asked  me  what 
I  did,  so  I  laughed  idly,  as  usual,  to  cover  my  embarrassment, 
and  said  that  I  taught  small  boys,  and  asked  him  what  he 
did. 

"I'm  in  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants,  actually,"  he  said. 

Sarah  caught  on  to  this,  and  joined  us  all  together. 

"Agony,"  she  said,  "all  full  of  figures,  you  know.  I  never 
could  add,  myself." 

"Me  neither,"  said  Anne.  "I  used  to  bring  poor  old  Miss 
Weeks-Brown  literally  to  tears." 

"Did  you  honestly?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Anne.  "And  we  had  a  terrible  girl 
whose  name  I've  forgotten  who  had  one  of  those  adding 
things,  you  know  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  said  John. 

"And  I  positively  used  to  beg  the  creature  to  lend  the 
wretched  thing  to  me.  She  was  mad  about  Robert  Helpmann 
and  used  to  make  straw  mats  for  tables." 

"Curious  enough,"  I  said,  feeling  that  I  had  better  take 
some  part. 

Anne  gave  me  a  rapid  glance. 

"My  dear,"  said  Sarah,  "your  conversation  becomes  more 
utterly  fantastic  every  day." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Anne,  looking  haughty. 
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"But,  darling,  it's  heaven ! "  said  Sarah. 

"I  should  say  so,"  said  John. 

"Darling,  you  should  be  on  television,"  said  Sarah,  "you 
really  should." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Anne,  jumping  up  and  down  like 
a  child. 

"You'd  slay  them,"  said  John.  "Knock  'em  for  six." 

"She'd  do  very  well  as  one  of  the  panel  in  ..."  I  began. 

"Who's  this?"  remarked  Anne.  "Drusilla!"  she  said. 
"Lovely  to  see  you." 

Drusilla  was  more  worn  by  the  world  than  anyone  else 
present,  and  I  could  see  at  once  that  for  her  we  were  the 
'children'.  I  had  only  met  her  on  one  other  occasion.  She 
was  secretary  to  a  film  producer  and  full  of  exciting  informa- 
tion. I  suspected  her  of  being  Anne's  leading  confidante 
and  adviser.  ("What's  the  latest,  Anne  darling?  What's  he 
like?")  I  was  opposed  to  her  not  only  on  this  ground  but 
also  because  she  belonged  to  the  'sort  of  brigade — with 
decoration  and  bar.  On  our  first,  and  only,  meeting  she  had 
lost  my  interest  for  ever  with  her  two  opening  sentences. 

"Oh  my  dear,"  she  said  now,  "Topsy's  in  a  sort  of  state. 
I  can  only  sort  of  linger  a  moment.  I've  had  to  sort  of  edge 
myself  out.  We  had  Master- You-Know-Who  in  the  office 
and,  my  dear,  was  the  fur  flying!  Adorable  sandwiches, 
Anne.  I'm  afraid  we're  sort  of  gently  tippling  again,  between 
you  and  me.  Life  is  very  difficult." 

Anne  explained  that  Topsy  was  Thomas  Seddon.  This  was 
the  producer. 

"He  treats  poor  Drusilla  like  a  positive  vassal,"  she  added. 

"Really?"  said  John. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  our  Drusilla  can  look  after  herself,"  said 
Sarah.  Everyone  laughed. 

Silence  won  out  for  a  few  seconds. 

"What  are  you  making  now?"  I  asked.  This  was  for  me 
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the  most  remarkable  facet  of  all:  they  seemed  incapable  of 
continuing  their  own  conversations. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  Drusilla,  accepting  the  cue  without 
even  looking  to  see  whence  it  came.  "Something  Topsy's 
sort  of  mugged  up  out  of  the  Medicis.  Pretty  frightful. 
These  axe  delicious  sandwiches." 

"All  costumes  and  poison  and  things,"  said  Anne.  "Have 
another." 

"That's  about  it,"  replied  Drusilla,  taking  one. 

"It  doesn't  matter  after  all,"  said  Sarah,  "as  long  as  it's 
good  entertainment,  and  that's  after  all  one  of  the  things  he 
can  do,  isn't  it  ?  I  mean  one  doesn't  go  to  the  cinema  to  be 
racked  to  shreds.  Life  is  quite  ghastly  enough  anyhow.  All 
I  want  is  .  .  ." 

"Why  is  life  ghastly  ?"  I  interrupted.  I  had  no  hopes  at  all. 
I  knew  it  was  a  small  bomb  and  I  would  never  have  dared 
it  before,  but  suddenly  I  didn't  see  why  I  should  endure 
three  months'  misery  to  hear  serious  adjectives  flung 
about. 

"Who's  this  ?"  exclaimed  Anne. 

Two  brothers  arrived,  momentarily  preceded,  like  the 
other  guests,  by  the  maid  in  white.  They  were  both  excep- 
tionally black-haired,  and  one  had  a  black  moustache.  The 
talk  was  still  on  films,  films  seen  and  plays  seen.  The  elder 
brother  had  taken  part  in  a  play  on  the  Home  Service.  No 
one  had  heard  it.  He  said  he  was  playing  the  part  of  an 
American  next  week  in  something  called  The  World  is 
Young'.  They  all  said  they  must  listen. 

"Will  you  be  here?"  Anne  asked  me,  clearly  in  revenge 
for  my  gaffes. 

My  lie  was  out  now.  The  subject  fairly  developed. 

"Oh  really,"  said  Sarah,  "off  with  the  leprechauns  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"That's  right,"  I  said. 
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"Probably  something  much  more  worthwhile,"  said  John, 
"like  fishing." 

"No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  fish,"  I  said. 

"It's  sort  of  mysterious,  isn't  it,  darling?"  remarked 
Drusilla,  looking  at  Anne. 

"Sort  of,"  I  said. 

"Mad,  if  you  ask  me,"  said  Anne.  She  was  well  over  in  the 
opposing  team  now.  Her  readiness  to  desert  me  was  some- 
thing I  had  never  liked. 

"Perhaps  he's  pursuing  someone,"  suggested  Sarah.  Sarah 
had  a  wide,  clear  face  and  a  clear  voice,  and  she  was  evidently 
given  to  making  clear  statements.  I  found  her  maddening. 

"That  may  be  it,"  agreed  Anne. 

Silence  fell,  and  then  I  was  impressed  to  hear  the  younger 
black  brother  speak,  though  I  noticed  he  did  so  with  a 
nervous  twitch  of  the  head. 

"I  met  Margot  Hampton  the  other  day,"  he  remarked. 

I  relaxed. 

"Did  you  really,  Alec  ?"  said  Anne. 

"At  tennis  at  the  Knox-Perrings'.  She  had  a  marvellous 
time  in  Switzerland,  it  seems." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Anne.  "These  finishing-schools,  you 
know !  Two  Poles  collected  me  every  night  and  I  slid  down 
the  drain-pipe  and  there  were  frightful  quarrels  as  to  which 
motor-bike  I'd  go  on." 

Everyone  laughed.  After  which  silence  might  well  have 
triumphed,  for  I  was  not  helping.  But  Mr.  Swift  came  in. 
He  was  wearing  Army  khaki  trousers  and  jersey,  which 
were  covered  with  whitewash,  and  heavy  socks  with  no 
shoes.  He  was  thin  and  greying  and  looked  very  ill,  an 
impression  assisted  by  the  spots  of  whitewash  covering  his 
face  and  hair. 

"Is  there  soap  in  your  bathroom?"  he  asked  Anne 
roughly. 
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"Yes,  I  think  so,  what  a  sight!"  exclaimed  Anne,  trip- 
ping over  to  the  door. 

"There's  damn-all  in  anyone  else's,"  he  said  and  turned 
palely  away  and  went  moaning  out  of  the  room. 

"The  Old  Man's  looking  very  well,"  remarked  John. 

"Oh,  Philip,"  said  Ann — "he  always  looks  well.  We'll  all 
be  dead  long  before  him." 

They  went  on  talking.  There  was  a  small  clock  from 
another  era  on  the  mantelpiece  which  went  boldly  on  to 
twenty  to  seven,  which  was  the  time  when  I  had  decided 
to  leave.  I  delayed  when  I  heard  Sarah  say,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  company,  that  she  couldn't  care  less,  but  after 
an  inward  struggle  decided  to  let  it  go,  and  at  ten  to  seven 
rose  and  said  that  I  had  to  depart.  Anne  came  out  with  me 
into  the  hall. 

Out  there  I  could  feel  that  we  were  on  the  same  team 
again.  It  was  dark  and  chilly,  despite  the  heat-wave.  We 
strolled  reluctantly  towards  the  hall-door.  I  thought  I  might 
be  making  a  dreadful  mistake. 

"Will  I  see  you  again?"  she  asked,  and  it  was  her  voice 
from  the  Tres  Riches  Heures. 

"Of  course,"  I  replied.  We  both  moved  imperceptibly 
and  had  our  arms  around  each  other.  We  stood  in  silence, 
ear  to  ear. 

"Must  you  go?"  she  said. 

I  sighed. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  I  held  her  tight.  We  were  still, 
ludicrously,  ear  to  ear.  We  stood  in  silence  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

"I  shall  miss  you,"  I  said.  I  thought  some  heightened 
emotion  might  save  us,  and  also  I  almost  meant  it. 

"Will  you?"  she  said.  She  sounded  disbelieving.  I  held 
her  tight  again,  until  tired  of  looking  at  the  dark  green  wall 
I  moved  her  back  and  bent  towards  her.  She  lowered  her 
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head  in  front  of  me  and  started  playing  with  the  top  button 
of  my  coat.  I  rested  my  chin  on  top  of  her  head.  'I  wonder 
what  they're  talking  about  now/  I  thought,  rather  absurdly. 

"It's  not  very  kind,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  now  plainly 
infantile,  and,  irritated  by  this  and  the  seeming  impossi- 
bility of  everything,  I  began  to  be  restless. 

"I  can't  help  it.  Well,  I  must  be  off,"  I  said,  attempting 
to  move  away.  She  held  me  by  the  button. 

"It's  not  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"Isn't  it?"  I  said,  attempting  to  force  her  head  upwards 
from  under  my  chin.  I  noticed  that  I  had  slipped  into  the 
same  babyish  voice. 

"No,"  she  said,  keeping  her  head  down. 

I  stood  undecided.  She  moved  her  hand  to  a  lower  button. 

"It's  not  at  all  considerate,"  she  said. 

"Isn't  it?" 

"No." 

We  stood  reflecting  upon  this  impasse.  She  moved  her 
fingers  up  to  the  top  button  again.  These  moments  were  an 
embarrassment  and  irritation  to  me.  Anne,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  evidence  of  a  capacity  to  endure  and  enjoy  them 
for  ever.  Doubtless  we  would  have  stood  like  this  until 
someone  came  and  stopped  it,  had  I  not  said: 

"I  must  go,"  stepping  away  and  almost  leaving  a  button 
behind.  She  remained  where  she  was,  looking  down  at  the 
floor,  pitifully.  At  once  it  seemed  that  I  was  brutal,  I  the 
resisting,  unco-operating  one.  Anne  always  managed  to 
achieve  this  effect,  and  so  successfully  that  it  even  deceived 
me,  so  that  I  saw  myself  as  a  hard-bitten  cad. 

"Darling,"  I  added,  using  a  word  from  the  old  days. 

She  tossed  her  head  and  looked  down  lower,  standing 
where  she  was.  It  was  hopeless. 

"Good-bye,"  I  said.  "I'll  phone  you."  I  struggled  alone 
with  the  hall-door  and  stepped  outside,  feeling  that  I  had 
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been  rough,  cold  and  desperately  efficient  about  it.  I  walked 
quickly  away. 

I  had  decided  to  return  across  the  Park,  and,  as  I  stepped 
out  over  the  brown  grass  and  between  the  unabashed 
couples,  conscience  pricked  me  all  the  way.  It  was  not 
merely  my  lie.  It  had  been  quite  clear  to  me  all  along  that 
I  should  perhaps  be  inviting  her  to  a  drink,  to  dinner,  and 
thereafter  to  the  Four  Hundred,  but  she  must  surely  know 
my  salary  by  now.  We  had  once  done  something  of  the  sort 
and  I  had  had  to  go  without  eggs  for  breakfast  for  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Were  they  deserting  her  ?  I  wondered.  Was  it  conceivable 
that  they  were  all  drifting  out,  one  by  one,  and  leaving  her 
seated  alone  on  the  sofa,  looking  like  Little  Dorrit  ? 

Mrs.  Cheyney  was  not  in  either  of  her  rooms  when  I  re- 
turned. I  took  a  quick  glance  through  the  open  doors,  and 
went  on  down  the  long  dark  corridor.  She  was  in  the 
kitchen.  I  heard  her  saying  to  one  of  the  cats: 

"'You're  a  hungry  girl,  aren't  you,  my  sweet?" 

I  turned  two  sharp  corners  and  there  she  was.  Owing  to 
the  excessive  heat  she  was  not  in  the  blue  dressing-gown 
which  she  favoured  in  the  evenings,  but  in  a  flowery 
kimono.   She  seemed  in  better  form. 

"Good  evening,"  she  said,  quite  brightly,  turning  on  a  tap 
so  that  my  reply  was  inaudible.  "Do  you  want  to  come 
in  ?" — turning  off  the  tap. 

"No,  thanks,"  I  replied.  "There's  no  hurry.  As  soon  as 
you're  ready." 

The  kitchen  was  about  three  feet  wide  and  you  could  only 
pass  the  other  person  by  holding  tight  to  the  sliding  cup- 
boards as  you  passed,  saying  "Sorry,"  because  there  was  of 
necessity  bodily  contact. 

"What  about  a  drink?"  I  suggested,  seeing  that  things 
were  going  so  remarkably  well. 
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"Oh,  I  say!"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  everything  down 
and  uttering  a  burst  of  laughter.  "What  a  splendid  sug- 
gestion!" 

In  my  sitting-room  there  was  a  bottle  of  gin  which  I  had 
managed  to  preserve  for  a  month,  and  there  was  still  a 
quarter  left.  I  poured  out  two  large  gin-and-limes. 

"Oh  I  say!"  she  exclaimed,  taking  it  in  a  sharp  grip. 
"Here's  to  your  new  job,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  we  drank. 

"What  are  you  giving  yourself  for  dinner?"  she  asked. 
"You  were  asleep  this  morning  and  I  didn't  like  to  ask." 

"Nothing,"  I  replied.  I  gave  myself  another  drink.  "I 
think  I've  three  brussels  sprouts,"  I  continued. 

She  gave  her  bursting  laugh  twice  and  struggled  with 
something  in  the  oven. 

"You  are  an  ass,"  she  said.  "How  can  you  live  on 
that?" 

"Oh  easily,"  I  said.  I  felt  exhilarated,  and  switched  on 
my  Little  Maestro  radio,  which  at  once  gave  forth  the 
B.B.C.'s  idea  of  a  gay  Saturday  night,  the  'Blue  Danube'.  I 
began  to  sing. 

"Nonsense,"  she  cried,  "you'd  better  have  some  of  my 
stew." 

"Your  stew,  your  stew,"  I  sang.  Stew  was  something 
entirely  novel.  "Can  I  really?"  I  poured  us  both  another 
drink. 

"Get  yourself  a  plate,  you  cuckoo,"  she  said. 

I  got  a  plate  out  of  the  sliding  cupboard  and  balanced  it 
for  a  moment  on  her  blue-grey  hair.  She  screamed. 

"Voila,"  I  said,  putting  it  beside  the  stew,  which  looked 
hot  and  delicious. 

She  started  laughing  helplessly  while  I  danced  and  sang 
at  the  kitchen  door.  Blackie  and  Goldie  appeared.  They  had 
been  playing  ping-pong  in  the  corridor.    They  leaped  up 
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beside  the  stew  and  Mrs.  Cheyney  screamed  again  and  flung 
them  to  the  ground. 

"You  shall  dine  with  me,"  I  said. 

"May  I  ?"  she  said,  poking  me  in  the  chest. 

"You  may,  you  may." 

We  stumbled  together  into  the  sitting-room  and  I  flung  the 
Latin  grammars  off  the  divan  and  we  settled  on  it,  side  by 
side.   I  ate  rapidly. 

"I've  never  tasted  anything  like  it,"  I  said. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  do  it  some  day,"  she  said.  "You 
great  giraffe ! " 

We  both  ate  hungrily  and  were  down  to  the  less  interest- 
ing vegetable  trimmings  before  we  knew  that  we  had  been 
silent.  We  sat  back  against  the  wall,  satiated,  sobered,  and 
sentimental. 

"I  shall  miss  you,"  I  said.  It  was  true. 

"Will  you,  Peter?"  she  said.  She  had  used  my  Christian 
name.  It  was  the  hand  of  Providence.  Blackie  and  Goldie 
descended  on  the  bones. 
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I  was  passing  time  in  Euston  Station,  anxiously  waiting  for 
Charles.  I  thought  Euston  disappointing,  considering  what 
it  meant  to  my  nation  and  to  hundreds  of  us  carried  in  there 
daily  by  unrelenting  trains,  accelerating  and  whinnying  like 
stallions  scenting  the  stables.  Its  name  was  as  familiar  as 
London  itself,  and  held  in  more  affection,  the  kindly  being 
who  met  you  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  and  released  you, 
perhaps  reluctantly,  to  its  anonymous  dominion.  We  were 
nearly  800,000  in  Greater  London  now,  and  most  of  us  came 
through  here  and  went  back  and  forth  through  here,  re- 
storing our  physical  and  spiritual  health  for  a  fortnight 
every  year. 

It  was  too  small  and  too  characterless.  I  wandered  into 
the  Grand  Hall,  a  high  Victorian  temple  with  red  leather 
benches  set  at  odd  angles  under  lamp-posts.  They  were 
occupied  by  silent  men  and  women  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  to  know  if  their  fate  was  heaven  or  hell,  and  to  be 
resigned  to  either.  George  Stephenson  stood  over  them  at 
the  end,  in  white  marble,  looking  sad.  There  should  have 
been  people  laden  with  baggage  thrashing  to  and  fro,  pur- 
sued by  the  cries  of  porters,  to  the  distant  screaming  of  im- 
petuous trains. 

It  was  another  warm  summer  evening.  I  visited  the  bar 
and  ordered  a  pint,  and  watched  two  intoxicated  fellow- 
countrymen  flirting  with  the  Irish  barmaid.  We  held  all  the 
key  positions  now,  I  thought:  the  pubs,  the  buses,  the  garages 
and  the  building-lots.  We  might  well  take  over  in  the  end. 

I  was  more  than  anxious  because  I  had  only  now  realised 
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that  sharing  a  flat  with  Charles  was  the  most  serious  thing 
I  had  ever  undertaken.  My  memories  were  not  as  consoling 
as  I  would  have  thought.  As  a  complete  stranger  he  had 
thrown  a  stone  at  my  window  one  night  in  Trinity  College, 
and  I  had  looked  out,  to  find  him  leaning  against  a  lamp- 
post. He  said,  "I  apologise  for  this,  but  have  you  seen  a 
green  hat  ?"  In  this  odd  vein  we  had  known  each  other  ever 
since. 

Charles  had  studied  history,  until  he  found  it  went  back 
to  the  boring  Anglo-Saxons.  He  had  studied  engineering, 
until  he  found  that  it  wasn't  all  building  bridges.  He  had 
studied  medicine,  until  he  went  out  like  a  light  when  a  man 
undid  his  own  bandaged  thumb  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Out- 
patients' Department. 

However,  he  had  prospered  at  law,  which  plainly  suited 
his  talent  for  sharp  argument  uncluttered  by  emotion,  and 
gained  a  first-class  honours  degree. 

Outside  the  railings  of  the  University,  mystery  prevailed. 
He  had  once  confessed  to  having  many  sisters,  henceforth 
called  'the  Seven  Sisters',  but  the  dark  flat  where  he  and  they 
lived  was  not  open  to  inspection  by  me,  or  anyone  else  as 
far  as  I  could  discover.  Yet  he  had  emerged  with  keen  views 
about  literature,  an  aristocratic  air,  a  knowledge  of  dress 
from  the  correct  spread  of  a  lapel  to  the  number  of  inches 
in  a  trouser-leg,  and  of  the  right  way  to  savour  brandy.  He 
had  the  accent  of  a  cultivated  Englishman.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  I  was  not.  But  unlike  the  others  I  knew  he  was 
prepared  to  argue  about  it  until  we  both  had  reached  a  con- 
dition of  speechless  fatigue. 

Above  all,  I  reflected,  as  I  left  the  bar  and  walked  back 
through  the  Grand  Hall,  he  had  enthusiasm,  a  kind  of 
genuine  naivete  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  surely  not  so 
foolish  in  this  astounding  world.  It  was  part  of  a  sense  of 
humour  which  we  shared.  We  called  it  by  the  French  word 
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iantaisie,  which  I  now  find  in  the  dictionary  means 
primarily  'imagination'.  This  surprises  me,  but  perhaps  that 
is  what  it  was.  It  meant  that  what  was  assumed  to  be  the 
norm  was  really  extraordinary,  and  often  ridiculous,  like 
shaking  hands  and  asking  "How  do  you  do  ?" 

He  had  more  talent  for  it  than  I;  and  now,  standing  near 
the  platforms,  I  found  I  could  experience  it  again  through 
the  idea  of  his  presence.  Familiar  things  became  unfamiliar. 
They  became  as  they  had  been  to  me  when  I  myself  arrived 
three  months  before. 

The  pillars  supporting  the  glass  roof  were  not  just  slender 
pillars.  They  were  red  pillars — London  red.  So  were  the 
Royal  Mail  vans.  And  they  were  not  just  vans:  they  were 
Royal  Mail  vans,  signifying  ...  so  much,  England  and  the 
Queen,  and  so  many  things  that  Charles  had  known  but 
never  seen,  a  foreign  land,  a  new  world.  And  the  trolleys 
for  the  heavy  parcels  were  red,  and  the  slot-machines,  and 
the  letter-box;  not  the  romantic  green  which  Charles  had 
known  all  his  life,  but  red,  the  proud  colour  of  a  new  land. 

My  eyes  began  to  open  on  everything.  The  posters.  The 
Abbey  National  Building  Society,  Baker  Street,  London.' 
Baker  Street  was  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  would  see  it  now. 
What  was  it  like  ?  Where  was  it  from  here  ?  Tour  Good 
Evening  Paper',  I  read,  the  Evening  News.  It  was  a  paper  he 
had  never  known,  treating  of  alien  things,  and  yet  of  im- 
mediate import  to  millions  of  people,  strangers,  foreigners. 
For  years  it  had  been  telling  them  of  matters  close  to  their 
hearts,  yet  quite  without  his  cognisance. 

I  saw  a  dark-blue  furniture  van,  on  which  was  written, 
'Phone  Putney  8904'.  Putney  .  .  .  by  the  river  surely  ?  .  .  . 
the  Boat  Race.  Putney.  Was  it  far  from  here  ?  How  near 
was  the  river  .  .  .  could  one  walk  to  it  ?  The  porters  were 
shouting  about  me,  and  I  forgot  that  half  of  them  were  prob- 
ably Irish,  and  anyway  only  listened  to  the  Cockney  ones. 
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Cockneys.  People  whose  whole  existence,  whose  whole 
horizon,  was  here,  and  had  always  been.  Who  scarcely  even 
knew  that  the  place  Charles  came  from  existed.  And  then 
the  taxis.  Surely  there  was  nothing  so  utterly  strange,  so 
very  much  London,  as  the  taxis,  and  it  was  they  that  had  the 
magical  potential  to  sweep  you  at  once  to  the  places  that 
had  only  been  a  dream  till  now.  And  spread  along  one  wall 
was  a  vast  poster:  'Victoria  Palace.  The  Crazy  Gang'.  That 
had  been  London  for  many,  many  years.  He  could  see  it  all 
now.  Nothing  prevented  him.  He  could  see  all  the  other 
theatres.  See  Edith  Evans  in  the  flesh.  Just  buy  a  seat  and 
go. 

'And  how  soon  it  fades',  I  thought,  for  an  instant.  My 
ears  had  been  closed  too,  for  I  heard  the  city  now.  Sur- 
rounding, muted  thunder,  miles  and  miles  of  it  sounding. 
Vast,  frightening,  exciting,  London. 

I  could  hardly  wait.  I  went  and  stared  through  a  window 
at  the  times  of  arrival,  which  were  flashed  on  in  electric 
lights.  In  front  of  them  were  rows  of  wooden  seats,  like  a 
small  cinema.  On  these,  in  silence,  were  slumped  a  score  or 
more  people,  motionless,  staring  ahead.  I  would  have  liked 
to  turn  on  some  switch  that  suddenly  electrified  every  chair. 
I  looked  for  Dublin,  or  Holyhead,  but  found  that  one  of  the 
vertical  rows  of  lights  read:  Emerald  Isle  Express.  And  at 
the  bottom:  25  minutes  late  at  Watford.  This  touched  me. 
'We  even  carry  the  blarney  on  to  the  official  information 
list,'  I  thought.  'We  fool  them  all  the  way.' 

My  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  gargling  noise 
coming  through  the  loud-speakers,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Emerald  Isle  Express  was  to  be  observed  at  any  moment  on 
Platform  Two.  This  announcement  seemed  to  attract  people 
from  every  direction,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  crowd  of  us 
there,  all  of  unmistakable  nationality:  red-faced  men  in 
baggy  suits,  pretty  women  all  dressed  up  in  bows  and  pleats 
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with  little  blue  hats  and  veils,  and  older  mothers,  presum- 
ably of  the  men,  dressed  in  black  with  yellow  wrinkled 
faces,  the  peasantry  come  to  live  in  London,  uncomfortably 
equipped  with  shiny  black  handbags.  After  a  while  I  realised 
that  most  of  them  belonged  to  one  reception  group.  "We 
should  a'  brought  something  to  throw,  Dan,"  said  one  of  the 
livelier  women.  "If  I  know  Paddy,  they'll  have  had  enough 
o'  that,"  said  Dan.  "It's  a  wonder  he  ever  got  round  to  it  at 
all.  Give  him  a  chance  now,  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

The  round  black  face  of  the  locomotive  came  drifting  in 
towards  us,  curiously  silent.  At  once  we  moved  forward 
and  doors  began  opening  and  disgorging  people  all  the  way 
down  the  train.  In  the  throng  there  were  cries  of  "Norah ! 
Thanks  be  to  God ! "  and  "Lord  save  us,  he's  grown  a  foot ! " 
and  "You're  very  late,  were  you  sick?"  I  passed  a  shy  pair, 
with  an  aura  about  them  very  different  from  the  rest,  a 
pretty  girl  in  green  and  a  much  older  man  in  a  blue  suit  who 
was  undoubtedly  Paddy.  Then  I  saw  the  small  figure  in 
spectacles  approaching. 

His  glasses,  his  pale,  full  face,  sharply  defined  nose,  and 
black  hair  combed  straight  back  without  a  parting,  all  com- 
bined to  give  Charles  an  ageless  appearance.  He  could  have 
been  a  civil  servant  of  thirty-five  or  a  bank  clerk  of  eighteen. 
But  his  neat,  studious,  bureaucratic  aspect  was  largely  de- 
ceptive, and  as  for  his  age,  it  was  twenty-two,  a  year  younger 
than  myself. 

Having  recollected  the  face,  I  was  more  interested  in  cer- 
tain additions  he  had  made.  In  his  right  hand  he  was  carry- 
ing a  half-cigar,  and  he  wore  a  remarkably  dapper  grey  suit 
with  a  double-breasted  waistcoat.  His  white  cut-away  collar 
contrasted  with  a  blue-and-white  striped  shirt.  He  was 
smiling  rather  shyly,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  greatly  ex- 
cited and  trying  not  to  reveal  it. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said. 
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"Good  evening.  You  look  like  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

"I  am  dressed  for  the  place  and  the  occasion,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  Hmmm,  I  see." 

He  was  looking  about  at  the  posters,  the  taxis,  the  Royal 
Mail  vans  and  all  I  had  noted.  His  eyes  were  glittering 
behind  the  glasses. 

"Well,  what  about  your  bags  ?" 

"We  shall  deal  with  that  now.  And  there's  .  .  .  another 
small  matter  that  I  forgot  to  mention.  I've  brought  a 
bicycle." 

"A  what?" 

"A  bicycle.  For  long  rambling  rides  into  the  old  English 
villages.   Its  called  Philomena,  or  Phil  for  short." 

"Well,  we'd  better  get  it." 

"Yes,  it's  in  the  van,  two  miles  away." 

We  turned  and  walked  down  the  platform  against  the 
tide.  A  new  phase  of  my  life  had  started,  and  I  couldn't 
think  what  to  say. 

At  length  I  spoke: 

"I've  seen  five  more  flats,  since  I  wrote.  They  were  all 
appalling.  Mrs.  Cheyney  says  we  can  stay  as  long  as  we  like 
till  we  find  somewhere." 

"Mrs.  Cheyney  is  what  I've  travelled  several  hundred 
miles  over  mounting  seas  to  avoid.  I  shall  find  somewhere 
fitting  for  us  tomorrow." 

"It's  not  so  easy." 

"You'll  see.  I  suspect  ydu  of  having  entirely  the  wrong 
approach.  In  fact  I  anticipate  revolutionising  your  way  of 
life  completely  within  a  matter  of  days.  Ah,  here  We  are." 

A  porter  had  handed  out  an  extremely  rusty  woman's 
bicycle. 

"Is  it  one  of  the  Seven  Sisters'  machines  ?"  I  asked. 

I  saw  him  smile. 

I  found  that  I  was  wheeling  it  away. 
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"The  luggage  is  more  simple.  It's  an  attache*  case.  Do  you 
want  a  cigar?" 

"Not  at  the  moment,  thanks." 

"I  would  have  flown,  but  there  are  certain  things  one  must 
sample  slowly  for  the  full  flavour.  Besides,  I  am  not 
altogether  flush  at  the  moment." 

"You  look  it." 

"I  ordered  this,  and  indeed  designed  it,  two  months  ago. 
I  think  it  fits  the  bill.  If  I  may  say  so,  you're  dressed  for 
West  Kerry.  We  shall  have  to  alter  that  too." 

"It  seems  to  have  gone  to  your  head  a  little,  Charles." 

"Thank  you.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  the  same  for  you. 
I've  been  dismayed  by  an  increasing  sanity  in  your  letters. 
My  God,  I  can  sense  the  whole  city  about  me ! " 

"No  blasphemy  now,"  I  said,  delighted. 

"I'd  almost  forgotten  that  particular  division  between 
us"  he  replied. 

He  climbed  into  a  compartment  and  emerged  with  a 
brown  attache-case  and  a  brown  belted  overcoat,  much 
worn  and  of  a  style  which  he  would  clearly  now  have  aban- 
doned had  his  finances  permitted. 

"Is  everything  you  own  in  that?" 

"Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  yes." 

"We'll  get  a  taxi  with  a  thing  on  top  for  this  bloody 
bicycle." 

"They  look  more  sleek  than  I  had  thought." 

"They  changed  them  about  ten  years  ago." 

"I  see." 

We  joined  a  queue.  Again  I  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say,  but  he  was  looking  about  him  in  a  controlled  manner 
and  seemed  fully  content. 

"I  have  two  interviews  tomorrow  morning,"  he  said,  at 
last.  "Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  whether  you're  em- 
ployed or  not?" 
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"Not  yet.  I  saw  a  man  about  the  law  department  of 
Courtauld's.  He  said  they'd  keep  me  in  mind.  A  man  in  the 
B.B.C.  recorded  programmes  department  told  me  I  was  too 
well  educated  to  put  on  records." 

"The  shame  of  it.  How  can  you  sink  so  low?" 

"Well  ...  I  was  told  it's  the  way  you  get  in  there. 
There's  something  else.  A  vacancy  is  coming  up  in  the  Fleet 
Street  office  of  one  of  the  English  provincial  newspapers." 

"If  you  take  that  I  shan't  speak  to  you  again.  I  shall  settle 
things  when  I  have  arranged  my  own  affairs.  I  will  very 
shortly  be  earning  £2,000  a  year,  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  at  least  approach  this  figure." 

A  kindly  driver  lifted  the  bicycle  on  to  his  roof.  "You're 
a  great  man,  yourself,"  said  Charles,  and  we  got  in  and  drove 
off. 

'This  is  nothing,'  I  wanted  to  say  as  we  swept  out.  'I  don't 
even  know  the  name  of  the  street,  and  you'll  probably  never 
see  it  again.' 

But  it  wasn't  true.  For  one  thing,  the  scarlet  buses  had 
appeared — to  exclamations  from  Charles.  They  had  Padding- 
ton  and  King's  Cross  and  heaven  knows  what  else  on  their 
fronts,  instead  of  Crumlin  and  Dun  Laoghaire.  They  were 
bedecked  with  advertisements  of  totally  foreign  prooduce, 
the  Pools  and  the  Premium  Bonds.  The  names  above  the 
shops  were  all  odd.  They  were  not  O'Brien,  Cullen,  Moore, 
Maguire  and  Flynn.  They  were  Smith,  Burton,  Lewis, 
Jenkins,  Jones  and  Howard;  presenting  a  good,  clean,  solid, 
confident,  Protestant  front.  But  I  doubt  if  this  description 
occurred  to  Charles.  It  was  simply  a  new  place,  as  new  as 
Rome,  a  fresh  aura,  a  great  and  famous  city.  It  was  another 
heavy  summer  evening,  too,  and  the  traffic  sounds  appeared 
particularly  vibrant.  And  now,  I  was  delighted  to  see,  there 
was  a  newspaper-seller  beside  a  poster — 'Princess  Margaret 
Surprise'. 
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Charles  was  sitting  forward  on  the  edge  of  the  shiny 
seat.  He  said  nothing,  but  I  liked  that.  Had  he  said  every- 
thing I  would  have  been  a  little  embarrassed,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  seemed  inadequate.  I  knew  his 
feelings. 

Then: 

"I've  listed  four  plays  which  would  seem  to  be  worth 
consideration." 

"Right.   I've  deliberately  gone  to  nothing  for  weeks." 

"What's  this?" 

"Marylebone  Road.  Regent's  Park  on  the  right.  The  most 
beautiful  elegant  park  of  them  all."  (The  route  is  all  wrong,' 
I  thought,  'he  hasn't  even  seen  Piccadilly.')  "We're  now 
passing,  on  the  left,  the  London  Clinic,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  your  immediate  choice  in  time  of  ill-health. 
And  on  the  right  Madame  Tussaud's,  which  is  a  rather 
different  kettle  of  fish." 

"I  see." 

"But  perhaps  your  view  of  the  Common  Man  has  become 
more  human,  with  increasing  age?" 

r'We  are  all  the  children  of  God,"  he  said.  "But  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment.  I  had  the  notion  that  we  should  purchase 
a  bottle  of  Cointreau  in  order  to  celebrate  this  astounding 
occasion." 

His  voice  had  risen  to  a  shout. 

"Don't  do  that  again,"  I  said.  "You  put  the  heart  across 
me. 

The  driver  had  slowed  and  half-turned  his  head. 

"It's  all  right!"  I  called  out.  "Only  a  mad  Irishman." 

"Well?"  said  Charles. 

"Very  well.  We'll  stop  at  our  Off  Licence." 

I  instructed  the  taxi-man  and  sat  back,  saying:  "You  have 
money?" 

"Of  a  sort" 
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"We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  live  on  Cointreau,  you 
know,  Charles." 

"God  give  me  strength,"  he  said,  very  quietly.  "What  sort 
of  company  have  you  been  keeping  ?" 

"None." 

"I'll  deal  with  that." 

"I  hope  so." 

When  we  finally  arrived,  the  bottle  under  Charles's  arm, 
I  pushed  the  bicycle  through  our  flat  door,  praying  it  would 
not  be  the  first  thing  to  meet  Mrs.  Cheyney's  devouring 
gaze.  But  her  two  doors  were  protectively  closed.  I  propped 
it  against  the  wall  in  the  dark  corridor. 

"You'd  better  meet,"  I  said,  and  knocked  on  the  door  of 
the  bedroom,  where  she  did  her  reading. 

"Come  in!" 

Mrs.  Cheyney's  reading  was  astounding.  The  Tsychosis  of 
Modern  Man,  Truth  and  Logic,  The  Analysis  of  Con- 
temporary Reason,  The  Human  Spirit,  Whither  Now?  She 
tackled  them — they  came  from  The  Times  library — on  a 
kind  of  easel,  from  a  low  arm-chair,  and  how  much  she 
retained  after  this  eager  upward  assault  I  didn't  know.  But 
undoubtedly  something.  Her  present  change  of  attitude  to- 
wards myself  I  had  tracked  down,  quite  simply,  by  creeping 
into  her  bedroom.  On  the  easel  was  The  Tolerant  Mind. 

At  the  same  time,  she  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  The 
Fleet's  in  Bed  and  A  View  from  the  Closet,  with  her  friend, 
a  former  Gaiety  Girl,  Bessie,  Countess  Stockland.  And,  by 
God,  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

She  was  still  on  The  Tolerant  Mind,  but  at  a  glance  I  could 
tell  that  she  had  only  half  an  eye  on  it,  and  was  probably 
faint  with  apprehension. 

"This  is  Charles,"  I  said. 

"Hallo ! "  she  said,  pushing  that  extraordinary  thing  away 
with  her  foot,  and  rising.   She  was  in  a  rather  nice  grey 
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dress.  But  I  could  see  immediately  that  she  was  dismayed 
by  his  clerk-like  appearance,  and  that  all  his  assumptions 
were  at  once  confirmed  by  her  faded  blue  carpet-slippers. 

"How  was  the  journey  ?"  she  demanded. 

"Passable,"  he  replied.  I  could  have  kicked  him. 

"I  expect  you're  terribly  excited,"  she  pursued. 

"That  would  be  putting  it  rather  strongly." 

"He  doesn't  sound  very  Irish,  does  he?"  she  said  to  me. 

'Good  for  you,'  I  thought.  "Not  very,"  I  replied.  "We'd 
better  go  and  settle  everything."  For  I  could  see  Calamity 
riding  across  the  sky. 

As  I  closed  the  door  and  we  went  down  the  corridor — 
thank  God,  Goldie  and  Blackie  were  not  in  sight — I  whis- 
pered, "Well?" 

"Tetit  bourgeois,"  he  replied,  quite  loudly. 

"Also  a  child  of  God,"  I  said. 
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We  sat  on  our  two  arm-chairs  at  either  side  of  the  green- 
flagged  hearth  on  which  stood  the  Cointreau  bottle,  reduced 
by  three-quarters.  The  central  light  shone  on  us  through  a 
curious  pink  bakelite  shade  with  little  flowers  painted  on 
it.  The  chair  on  which  Charles  was  perched  was  not,  to  be 
accurate,  an  arm-chair.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of  furniture 
with  a  high  back  and  no  sides  which  gave  him  a  perky 
appearance  as  he  sat  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  coat  dis- 
carded, to  reveal  the  double-breasted  waistcoat  and  immacu- 
late cuffs.  I  was  in  the  deeper  arm-chair,  reduced  to  the 
well-worn  sweater  in  which  I  had  shamed  him  at  the  station. 

Cheap  and  potent  music,  as  Mr.  Coward  put  it,  was  work- 
ing its  spell  on  us  through  the  American  Forces  Network 
and  the  Little  Maestro  radio  on  its  corner  table. 

We  were  exhausted.  It  was  approaching  midnight  and  we 
had  covered  the  city  centre,  taking  drinks  at  the  Cafe  Royal 
the  Monaco,  the  Trocadero,  and,  slightly  off  the  beat,  the 
Savoy,  and  at  last,  ill-advisedly,  some  basement  establish- 
ment to  which  we  were  invited  by  a  lady  dressed  as  a  hussar. 
I  felt  vaguely  dissatisfied,  and  thought  one  might  have  made 
a  better  introduction,  but  Charles  had  moved  through  it  all 
in  a  kind  of  contained  ecstasy,  now  and  then  shouting.  "God 
be  praised!"  in  the  open  street,  and  addressing  the  hussar 
with  the  words,  "Kathleen  nf  Houlihdn,  your  way  is  a  stony 
way." 

We  were  silent,  and  an  alarming  thought  passed  through 
my  mind  that  the  tableau  we  now  presented  might  well 
stand  for  all  the  months  to  come. 
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Suddenly  he  coughed,  and  then  laughed  and  coughed 
alternately.  One  of  his  lungs  was  deflated  or  something, 
as  I  now  suddenly  remembered,  and  clinging  to  the  heart, 
and  the  absurdity  of  this  conception  caused  him  constant 
amusement. 

"I  think  we  should  go  to  bed,"  I  said.  "You  look  dead 
beat." 

"Veut-etre." 

"This  French  affectation  is  new,  isn't  it?  Are  we  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  that?" 

"You  appear  to  me  to  have  become  somewhat  soured. 
Could  we  have  an  explanation  of  that,  as  this  appears  to  be 
Question  Time?" 

"It's  rather  a  long  story.  But  you'll  come  to  it  yourself." 

"]e  ne  crois  pas." 

"Oh,  shut  up.  I'm  the  one  who's  been  to  Paris,  remember." 

"And  if  I  may  say  so,"  he  remarked  dryly,  "it  seems  to 
have  been  of  as  little  value  as  this  present  experience." 

"Maybe.  But  what  value  can  one  derive  from  living  for 
three  months  in  a  flat  filled  with  aspidistras  and  highly 
scented  cats  with  a  petit  bourgeois  monsieur  and  madame 
screaming  at  each  other?" 

"Great  God,  you  had  the  whole  Quartier  Latin  on  your 
doorstep." 

"Yes,  and  I  sat  drinking  Cinzano  and  pretending  to  be 
waiting  for  someone  at  every  table  between  there  and  Saint- 
Cloud;  while  the  bearded  men  and  unwashed  girls  stared 
deep  and  viciously  into  each  other's  eyes  all  round  me.  What 
fun  was  that,  in  the  name  of  God?" 

"You  should  have  found  yourself  a  negress." 

"You  read  too  many  books.  I  can  see  you  with  a  negress." 

"Tourquoi  pas?" 

"Oh,  let's  go  to  bed." 

"Give  me  another  cigarette  first." 
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"All  right.  Are  you  allowed  them  now,  incidentally?" 

"No." 

"You'll  kill  yourself  in  the  end,"  I  said,  handing  him  one. 
He  poured  us  each  another  Cointreau.  "Will  you  be  pur- 
chasing any  yourself?" 

"From  time  to  time." 

"You  know,  I've  been  taking  away  eight  guineas  a  week, 
and  paying  three  guineas  a  week  rent,  and  just  surviving. 
On  this  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  Cointreau  and  only  just 
possible  to  buy  cigarettes.  That  is  how  it  is  here,  and  that  is 
why  everyone's  leaving  for  Canada.  I  think  you  should  get 
that  straight,  Charles.  It's  serious." 

"You  must  be  constipated." 

"You're  dead  right  there,  as  it  happens.  That's  how  it  is 
here.  Go  and  have  a  look  at  the  chemists'  shops.  They  are 
crammed  with  people  fighting  for  aspirins  and  laxatives." 

He  lit  the  cigarette  and  coughed,  and  laughed,  and  made 
me  quite  nervous. 

"I  assume  that  living  in  a  great  city  entails  a  few  dis- 
comforts." 

"That's  correct.  I'm  tired  here  all  the  time,  and  so  is 
everyone  else.  And  I'm  tired  now." 

The  Little  Maestro  claimed  us  with  'September  Song', 
which  Charles  hummed  in  a  melancholy  way,  staring  at  the 
unlit  gas-fire. 

"What  I  should  do  is  go  away  for  a  while,"  I  said.  "Do 
you  realise  that  I  haven't  been  home  this  August,  simply  on 
your  account?" 

"If  that  is  so,  you  owe  me  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It's  no 
reflection  on  your  home,  to  which  I  have  never  been  in- 
vited. But  one  has  had  just  about  enough  of  the  peasant  life 
.  .  .  and  the  red-faced  fools.  .  .  ." 

"Don't  shout.  You'll  wake  Mrs.  Cheyney." 

"God  help  that  wretched  woman." 
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"You're  a  snob." 

"Possibly.  I  demand  quality.  I  seek  the  best.  You  regard 
that  as  an  error?" 

"No.  But  one  can  still  remain  human." 

"What  does  that  mean,  I  wonder?  Incidentally,  Miss 
Blayney  sent  you  her  most  tender  regards.  We  discussed 
Free  Will  in  Jammet's  till  midnight.  On  the  whole  a  revolt- 
ing evening." 

"Poor  old  Joan." 

"If  I  may  say  so,  your  choices  of  university  companions 
were  very  strange." 

"My  God,  what  about  Petronella  Maguire?" 

"She  has  a  certain  native  wit,  God  help  her,  and  her  name 
is  not  her  fault." 

"And  she  clawed  a  piece  out  of  your  forehead." 

"That  was  a  misunderstanding." 

We  were  silent.  A  rather  difficult  passage  had  run  its 
course.  I  had  forgotten  our  curious  way  of  communicating, 
and  how  it  skirted  the  very  edge  of  hostility. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  I  said,  "they  were  entertaining.  Wait 
till  you  meet  the  English  Rose.  My  God,  you  won't  hold 
any  discussions  on  Free  Will,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"In  this  superb  city  I  look  to  find  sophistication,  poise, 
and  a  mature  attitude  towards  the  world." 

"You  poor  fool.  You  won't  even  get  that  from  Mummy. 
The  only  worth-while  girl  I've  met  goes  by  the  familiar- 
sounding  name  of  Maureen  Doherty." 

"One  of  our  Irish  debs?" 

I  spilt  the  remains  of  my  Cointreau  into  my  lap. 

"That  is  the  first  laugh  I've  seen.  Are  you  prepared  to 
explain?" 

"One  of  our  Irish  domestics,"  I  said,  wiping  my  trousers. 
"She  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  English,  and 
she  has,  I  might  almost  say,  iantaisie" 
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"It's  as  I  suspected.  You  haven't  been  able  to  discard  that 
fatal,  useless,  sneering,  provincial,  peasant  inheritance.  I've 
just  remembered  that  I  have  a  magnificent  invitation 
addressed  to  someone  else,  but  involving  us  both,  next 
week." 

"Who  from?" 

"Her  name  is  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith." 

"Oh  God." 

"Do  you  know  her?" 

"No." 

"Well,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  can  guess,  for  heavens'  sake.   You  go.   I've  finished." 

"I've  no  intention  of  going  alone.  Me  heart  would  be  in 
me  boots." 

"Mine  too." 

"Never  mind.  It  will  be  a  triumph." 

"Yes." 

Johnny  Ray  was  throbbing  through  the  room. 

"I'm  off,"  I  said,  and  went  across  into  our  bedroom.  The 
old  gas-light  was  shining  in  a  sinister  way  outside  the 
window.  I  pulled  the  curtains  and  obscured  it.  The  centre 
light  in  this  room  was  a  dusty  bulb  under  a  plain  white 
dusty  shade.  I  lay  in  my  corner  bed  and  wished  fervently 
that  he  would  hurry  up  and  extinguish  it.  I  heard  him  sing- 
ing to  himself  in  a  pensive  manner,  and  then  at  last  he 
switched  off  the  Little  Maestro,  went  down  the  corridor  to 
where  I  had  directed  him,  flushed  the  lavatory  violently 
in  Mrs.  Cheyney's  ear,  and  appeared  in  the  bedroom. 

He  took  a  pair  of  pyjamas  and  a  crucifix  out  of  the 
attache-case.  He  hung  the  crucifix  on  a  bent  nail  which  by 
chance  protruded  from  the  dirty  cream  wall  above  his  bed. 
I  said,  "Oh  no,"  but  he  pretended  not  to  hear.  Finally  he 
took  off  his  glasses  and  got  into  bed,  looking  strangely  blind 
without  them. 
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"We  shall  have  to  leave  the  light  on,"  he  said. 

"What?" 

"I  said,  we  shall  have  to  leave  the  light  on." 

"Have  you  gone  out  of  your  senses?" 

"This  may  seem  odd  at  first.  But  I  am  constantly  threat- 
ened by  an  Indian  who  leans  over  the  end  of  my  bed,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  suffer  a  heart-attack  at  this  vital  phase  of 
my  life." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Charles." 

"To  one  as  unimaginative  as  yourself  it  may  seem  foolish. 
To  me  it  is  very  real." 

"Real  my  foot!" 

I  jumped  out,  skirted  the  ends  of  the  beds,  and  plunged 
us  in  darkness. 

"Very  well,"  said  a  small  voice,  out  of  the  night.  "The 
responsibility  is  yours." 

We  lay  in  silence.  I  was  quite  nettled. 

"Have  you  been  writing?"  I  heard  him  ask.  He  sounded 
different.  I  felt  it  was  a  question  he  could  only  ask  in  the 
dark.  I  forgot  my  ill  temper. 

"Yes.  I've  done  several  stories.  I  sent  one  to  The  London 
Magazine." 

"I've  adopted  a  new  art." 

This  was  more  like  him.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  heard 
me. 

"What?" 

"Photography.  At  which  I'm  going  to  be  brilliant." 

"Have  you  a  camera?" 

"No." 

We  were  silent  in  the  darkness  again.  I  felt  dismay.  He 
was  not  perhaps  the  fortress  I  had  remembered.  The  urgent 
desire  came  to  me  to  test  him  to  the  full.  I  was  suddenly 
wide  awake. 

"Listen,"  I  began,  "this  party.  We  won't  be  accepted.  The 
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Irish  are  momentarily  amusing,  always  dangerous,  and 
definitely  'not  quite'.  I  came  with  lots  of  addresses,  and 
know  it  all.  These  people  are  the  dullest  on  earth." 

"We'll  teach  them  lantaisie,"  he  said. 

This  struck  me  as  a  complete  retreat  from  his  previous 
position,  and  I  was  really  roused  now. 

"It's  unteachable.  Listen,  our  kind  doesn't  seem  to  exist 
at  all  here.  I  mean  young  people  who  are  fairly  intelligent 
without  being  either  boors  or  phoney  as  hell.  The  young 
people  who've  read  books  are  not  human.  They're  pre- 
tentious, and  totally  lacking  in  humour.  The  heroes  in 
novels  now  are  different,  as  everybody  knows,  but  they 
don't  resemble  us  in  the  least  either.  They  pour  beer  down 
other  people's  necks,  and  seduce  everyone  who  gets  in  the 
way,  and  make  us  seem  positively  genteel.  One  would  think 
there  must  be  thousands  of  Us,  who  feel  just  as  much 
out  of  it.  But  no  one  writes  about  them — J  haven't  met 
them — and  apparently  there  are  not." 

"This  city  must  be  seething  with  intelligent  young 
people." 

"I  tell  you  if  anyone  manages  to  read  a  book  here  it  goes 
to  his  head,  and  he  either  rots  away  in  blue  jeans,  or  adopts 
a  fancy  voice  and  waistcoat.  In  both  cases  you  have  to  talk 
in  an  elusive  and  all-knowing  way.  You  must  never  really 
let  on  to  anything.  Quite  soon  it  becomes  deadly  and  in- 
furiating. But  perhaps  they  can't  help  being  affected  by  the 
awful  background  of  tea  and  beer  and  the  telly.  You  should 
see  what  comes  out  of  the  telly.  With  an  entire  nation  lap- 
ping it  up.  The  aerials  stand  like  bare  trees  across  the 
country.  Just  wait  till  you  visit  your  quaint  old  English 
villages,  after  two  hours  on  the  by-pass,  with  Montague 
Burton  and  John  Collier  glowering  at  each  other  across  the 
main  street,  and  Woolworth's  trying  to  keep  the  peace.  Are 
you  listening  to  me  or  not?" 
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"Enough  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  your  condition." 

"It's  curious  this  talking  into  the  blackness,"  I  said,  after 
a  pause.  "It  brings  me  straight  back  to  the  old  days  in  the 
Upper  Dorm.  So  does  this  pillow. 

"To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,"  I  continued,  suddenly  un- 
willing to  spare  him.  "If  I  didn't  know  there  were  Irish, 
Welsh,  Scottish,  Colonials,  Swiss,  and  all  foreigners  here,  I 
would  have  gone  home  long  ago. 

"Unfortunately  if  I  go  home  I'm  finished.  The  peace  and 
holy  quiet  there  would  drive  you  out  of  your  wits.  My 
brother's  gone  to  start  race-horses  in  Johannesburg,  and 
everyone  waits  for  me  to  get  behind  the  frosted-glass 
windows  of  John  Gavin,  Commissioner  for  Oaths." 

I  rested.  I  turned  my  head  on  the  pillow  towards  Charles, 
but  could  see  nothing. 

"Well?"  I  said  at  last. 

"Am  I  supposed  to  speak  ?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  not.  I  will  admit  something.  For  some 
totally  unknown  reason,  and  in  spite  of  everything,  I've  felt 
at  home  here.  The  background  is  kindly,  certainly  com- 
pared to  the  ferocity  of  Paris.  Perhaps  it's  the  very  blank- 
ness  of  it.  It  doesn't  impinge,  and  when  one  speaks,  by 
comparison  with  what  everyone  else  is  saying  it  sounds  very 
odd.  One  has  an  audience — and  yet  one  soon  realises  that 
the  audience  understands  nothing,  and  is  not  so  friendly 
either.  But  why  is  it  still  exciting,  or  at  least  most  satisfying, 
to  get  on  top  of  a  bus  ?  And  why  is  it  impossible  to  answer 
people  who  ask  why  one  stays  here  ?  I  say,  'Because  of  the 
concerts'.  I  went  to  three  concerts  in  the  first  two  weeks 
and  haven't  been  since.  There's  always  someone  in  the  row 
ahead  who  isn't  attending.  I  prefer  the  Little  Maestro.  I 
say  'Because  of  the  Art'.  I  went  once  to  the  National  Gallery 
— no,  that's  not  true,  I  went  again  and  pretended  to  myself 
that  I  was  obsessed  by  a  landscape  by  Hobbema,  because  no 
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one  seemed  to  have  mentioned  him  for  years." 

"Does  all  this  really  trouble  you  so  much  ?" 

"Now,  don't  you  start  accepting  it,  on  your  first  night. 
You're  here  to  prove  me  wrong." 

"Well,  I  will." 

"I  don't  understand  it.  I  would  have  said  we  were  people 
of  some  value,  straight,  with  integrity  and  humour,  and  a 
feeling  for  literature.  Why  is  there  so  little  company  about  ? 
Why  do  they  all  flee  ?  Why  do  they  look  over  your  shoulder 
and  go  all  taut?" 

"Stop  shouting.  You'll  wake  up  your  girl-friend." 

"I'm  not  shouting.  Answer  me!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  I  could  hear  my  voice  echoing 
through  the  mews. 

"You  have  always  been  an  obvious  subject  for  con- 
version," he  said,  surprising  me  for  a  moment.  "I  noted  it 
before,  but  now  it  is  blatant." 

I  had  a  good  laugh  at  this,  and  felt  much  better. 

"I  see  you  try  to  cover  your  embarrassment,"  he  said. 
"That's  understandable.  It  needs  time  to  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  shameful  about  such  an  admission.  Fortunately  our 
Church  has  all  the  time  in  the  world — and  you  have  at  least 
forty  years,  with  luck." 

"I  thought  I'd  made  it  plain  that  this  is  an  urgent  matter." 

"When  it  is  urgent  for  your  soul,  you  will  accept." 

"Accept  what?" 

"The  Truth." 

"And  what  is  the  Truth?" 

"When  I  feel  you  really  want  to  know  I  will  tell  you.  You 
need  a  faith,  but  you  are  not  aware  of  it  yet." 

"A  faith,  or  the  Faith?" 

"There  is  only  one." 

"Oh,  come  off  it !  At  least  some  creeds  just  have  the  folk- 
tales, but  you  have  all  the  jingo  as  well." 
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"I'm  tired." 

"Oh  God." 

"That  is  blasphemy.  Christ,  what's  that?  What  is  it? 
What  is  it?" 

He  had  suddenly  shouted,  and  I  sat  up,  startled  out  of  my 
wits.  I  thought  he'd  gone  mad — or  it  was  the  Indian — or 
both. 

"What,  Charles,  what?"  I  whispered. 

"On  the  bed.  On  the  bed.  What  is  it  ?  Holy  God,  whax 
is  it?" 

"The  light.  Put  on  the  light ! "  I  shouted. 

"Where  is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?  I  can't  find  it.  Oh  God ! " 

"Beside  you,"  I  bawled  at  him.  "Beside  you.  By  the 
door." 

"Where?   Where?" 

"Ah,"  he  said,  as  he  switched  it  on. 

I  was  dazzled  for  a  moment.  Then  I  saw  that  he  was 
seated  on  his  pillow,  livid  white,  with  his  knees  in  blue 
pyjamas  drawn  up  to  his  chin.  I  looked  down  to  the  end  of 
his  bed,  towards  which  he  stared  as  if  demented. 

There,  on  the  blue  candlewick  bedspread,  was  a  small 
black  furry  thing  that  gazed  back  at  him  with  terrified  eyes. 

It  was  Blackie. 

"Oh  damn,"  I  said,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  that." 
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"My  double-vents  seem  far  too  big  and  flappy,"  I  called  out. 
I  had  twisted  my  head  round  to  study  myself  in  the  long 
mirror  which  was  the  only  wall  decoration  in  my  bedroom. 
The  light  of  a  grey  evening  came  through  my  small  attic 
window.  Beneath  was  Mayfair.  All  was  running  as 
planned. 

"They  are  correct,"  he  shouted.  He  was  preparing  Him- 
self for  the  party  in  his  own  room  across  the  small  linoleum 
hallway  in  which  his  bicycle  created  an  infuriating  obstacle. 
From  this,  six  doors  opened  on  to  our  two  bedrooms,  our 
sitting-room,  a  kitchen  that  held  one  person  standing,  a 
bathroom,  and  finally  the  stairs,  of  which  our  flat  was  the 
final  stage.  It  was  an  ingenious  garret,  at  seven  and  a  half 
guineas  a  week. 

"Surely  they  should  be  neat  slits  in  the  rear  ?" 

"No ! "  he  called  back.  "That  would  be  cheap,  and  false. 
The  purpose  is  to  free  the  seat.  Good  clothes  have  a  purpose. 
It's  like  Corbusier." 

This  didn't  sound  so  silly  to  me.  That  he  had  such  notions 
at  all  was  impressive  enough.  I  would  never  have  thought 
of  it.  I  was  even  disgruntled  that  owing  to  lack  of  time  we 
had  had  to  buy  this  grey  creation  of  mine  'off  the  peg'.  The 
only  suits  worth  buying,  he  had  persuaded  me,  were  Savile 
Row  tailored.  I  had  even  been  told — and  how  he  knew  this 
I  could  not  conceive — that  at  Cambridge  the  most  con- 
temptuous thing  you  can  say  about  a  fellow-student  is  that 
he  is  O.T.P.  Well,  I  was  O.T.P.,  and  always  had  been.  But 
Charles  had  admitted  this  new  garment  to  be  the  closest  he 
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had  seen  to  tailor-made. 

Yet  growing  panic  seized  me  as  I  gazed  in  the  mirror. 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "I  honestly  think  the  plum  waistcoat  is 
too  much." 

I  heard  nothing,  and  I  thought  I'd  have  to  shout  again.  We 
always  seemed  to  be  shouting  in  this  tiny  flat. 

"It's  somewhat  informal,  but  ..." 

"Informal?" 

"Yes.  It  should  be  grey.  But  a  little  exuberance  is  no 
harm." 

"And  what  about  this  damn  cutaway  ?  I  look  like  a  giraffe 
with  red  hair." 

"You  look  much  better  than  you  did." 

I  pondered  the  implications  of  this,  and  then  relaxed.  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  pleased  with  myself.  Thank  God 
I  had  not  purchased  the  suede  bootees  which  he  didn't  even 
dare  to  wear  himself.  No,  I  looked  quite  elegant,  and  felt 
like  Eliza  Doolittle  preparing  for  the  ball.  I  was  entirely 
renovated,  and  events  might  well  take  a  very  different  turn. 
They  had  better,  because  on  this  trousseau  I  had  spent 
almost  all  of  the  small  sum  my  father  had  given  me  when  I 
left  home.  Charles  was  now  employed.  I  was  not.  Within 
a  week  he  had  received  three  offers  and  attached  himself  to 
the  legal  department  of  a  large  firm,  and  I  felt  foolish, 
jealous  and  bewildered. 

There  seemed  to  be  little  else  I  could  do  about  myself.  I 
had  even  polished  my  black  shoes,  not  with  my  own  socks 
or  the  bedroom  curtains,  as  had  been  my  custom,  but  with 
shoe-polish  and  a  brush.  So  I  went  into  the  sitting-room 
and  replenished  my  glass  with  gin  and  lime. 

This  was  not  a  Mayfair  room,  though  there  must  have 
been  some  rooms  in  Mayfair  like  it.  It  was  small,  with  one 
small  window  and  two  brown  leather  arm-chairs  before  a 
broken  gas-fire.   This  was  what  one  would  have  assumed 
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them  to  be,  but  some  previous  tenant  had  kicked  in  the  front 
of  one  of  these  chairs,  and  a  thin,  parchment-like  flap  hung 
down,  brown  on  the  outside,  white  on  the  inside.  I  am 
afraid  it  can't  have  been  leather.  There  was  also  a  red, 
battered  lampshade  on  a  tall,  thin  aluminium  stand.  When 
you  tipped  the  stand  accidentally  with  your  elbow,  this 
shade  plunged  lower  with  a  crash,  and  the  dusty  bulb  stood 
out  on  high,  naked  and  surprised. 

We  had  for  this  room,  with  its  odd,  airless  smell,  a  feeling 
of  affection  and  pride.  It  was  our  refuge  from  the  world", 
our  haven  of  quiet,  with  a  locked  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  Our  two  names,  Peter  Gavin  and  Charles  Ferguson, 
were  proudly  fixed  to  the  bell  in  the  street  below.  Unlikely 
they  looked  to  us — as  one's  own  name  does — but  it  was  the 
glorious  truth. 

From  here  we  surveyed  Mayfair.  But  this  was  not  all 
Norman  Hartnell  and  Raymond;  though  it  was  true  that 
there  was  a  bookshop  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  books 
were  not  printed  but  embroidered.  No,  to  tell  the  truth,  our 
sitting-room  overlooked  a  curious  little  settlement  before 
which  even  Westbourne  Terrace  might  have  hung  its  head. 
From  here  emerged  Lucille,  Mildred,  and  Bella,  or  so  we 
had  named  them.  Lucille  was  slender  and  French,  with  a 
dachshund.  Mildred  was  blonde  and  British,  and  not  so 
young  or  slender.  Bella  was  French,  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  like  a  silky  black  bull.  On  the  first 
few  evenings,  gay  with  the  pride  of  possession,  and 
triumphant  at  having  challenged  the  city  at  its  very  heart, 
we  had  leant  from  the  window  and  shouted  fearlessly:  "Alio, 
Bella !  Comment  ca  va?"  "Best  of  luck,  Mildred."  "Bonne 
chance,  Lucille ! "  Lucille,  having  grown  accustomed,  would 
whip  up  the  dachshund  at  the  first  shout  and  walk  it  smartly 
down  the  street,  while  we  imagined  her  awful  French  curses 
and  got  quite  a  thrill.  Imagining  was  easy  because  she  had 
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once  spat  something  obviously  vile  at  us  in  the  open  street, 
and  we  had  sheltered  in  a  florist's,  feeling  weak  at  the 
knees. 

It  was  not  Lucille  this  evening,  I  noted,  but  Bella;  though 
this  could  only  be  for  the  moment,  for  they  were  quite 
astonishingly  busy.  It  was  no  longer  an  unheard-of  English 
summer:  it  was  cool,  grey  and  windy,  and  she  had  made  an 
autumnal  addition  that  looked  very  like  a  silver-fox  fur. 
It  also  appeared  ludicrous  on  her.  She  was  six  feet  tall  and 
very  strongly  built,  in  a  black  sheath,  with  shiny  black  hair, 
and  a  face  like  an  ex-heavyweight.  This  feminine  folly 
round  her  neck  looked  positively  indecent.  She  stood  quite 
still.  She  had  little  truck  with  the  nonsense  of  her  two 
lightweight  colleagues,  who  walked  rapidly  in  both  direc- 
tions, glancing  at  their  watches  as  if  this  were  one  of  the  best 
accepted  rendezvous  in  town — which,  I  suppose,  in  a  sense  it 
was. 

I  gave  myself  another  drink,  and  watched  for  the  Human 
Comedy,  and  was  satisfied  within  two  minutes.  A  small  man 
approached.  Bella  looked  as  if  she  might  lasso  him  with  the 
fur,  but  instead  led  the  way  out  of  sight,  marching  like  a 
drum  major. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing,  Charles?"  I  shouted. 

"Deciding  on  a  semi-Windsor  knot,"  he  said.  "Vulgar. 
But  this  is  an  uncommonly  slippery  tie." 

"All  this  has  gone  beyond  a  joke,"  I  said. 

I  didn't  mean  it.  I  thought  it  all  very  promising  indeed. 
My  jaw  had  not  gone  stiff  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  these 
people.  I  was  filled  with  a  new  confidence.  I  would  meet 
the  Someone  this  time — the  rarely  fulfilled  purpose  of  all 
parties.  The  flame  would  strike  between  us  on  the  in- 
stant. Charles's  obtaining  of  this  invitation  was  the  simple 
hand  of  Providence. 

The  room  was  rather  dark,  as  always.    I  put  on  the 
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standard-lamp  and  sat  in  the  chair  beneath.  As  I  always 
seemed  to  do  when  waiting,  especially  in  an  unfamiliar  suit, 
I  found  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  out.  It 
read: — Vegetables — 5S-9^d.  Dover  sole — 6s-6d.  Two  taxis 
— 14s.  Gin  and  lime — £i-i8s.  Deposit  with  Fortnum's — 
£20. 

I  had  never  met  anyone  who  was  burdened  in  this  way. 
The  knowledge  that  I  kept  this  document  about  me,  like  a 
charm,  and  that  no  one  else  apparently  did,  increased  with 
small  daily  hammer-beats  that  dreadful  sensation  of  other- 
ness. What  was  more,  it  sharpened  my  irritation  with 
Charles,  for  half  of  it  was  his — he  who  was  earning  money. 
It  was  even  on  his  preference  that  we  had  Dover  sole,  instead 
of  the  bourgeois  herring,  on  a  Roman  Catholic  Friday,  and 
were  henceforth  to  be  indebted  to  Fortnum  and  Mason  for 
what  he  termed  'the  staple  foods'.  This  meant  that  a  red  van 
had  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  a  man  in  red  uniform,  without 
a  flicker  of  criticism,  had  handed  me  a  parcel  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

I  gave  myself  another  drink.  I  didn't  know  if  the  trait  was 
merely  native,  but  I  was  Irish  and  incapable  of  facing  strange 
people  unprepared.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  many  little, 
or  profound,  changes  that  Charles  had  wrought.  When  my 
first  few  English  'introductions'  had  asked  me  to  dinner — 
once  each,  and  never  again — it  had  been  my  unaltering 
custom  to  find  the  required  address  in  advance,  seek  out  the 
nearest  pub,  and  because  I  seemed  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  pretend  to  read  through  the  Evening  Standard,  indeed 
often  really  doing  so,  from  back  to  front  four  times.  No 
one  on  earth,  it  seemed  to  me,  did  this  either.  Some  people 
talked  about  Outsiders !  Now,  however,  one  did  it  at  home, 
like  the  De  Vere  Winthrops.  One  was  established;  a  house- 
holder; with  one's  own  cellar.  It  was  better. 

'Take  that !    You  vile  thing,"  I  heard  him  say.  He  had 
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this  unnerving  trait  of  speaking  to  inanimate  objects  in 
other  rooms.  He  also  left  the  light  on  all  night — in  his  own 
room  now,  thank  heaven — but  even  so  I  had  been  wakened 
by  the  terrifying  cry  of  "No  ...  no  ...  no  ...  no  ..  . 
oh,  my  God  I" 

I  wondered  if  I  would  charge  him  extra  for  electricity 
when  the  time  came.  I  wondered  even  if  I  should  remember 
that  it  was  I— or  my  father — who  had  paid  for  the  taxis. 
Was  it  sporting  ?  Was  it  mean  ?  That  damnable  piece  of 
paper  nagged  me  all  day. 

But  it  was  an  advance.  It  must  be.  In  fact,  it  had  come 
to  be  more  than  that:  it  was  an  escape.  His  relationship 
with  Mrs.  Cheyney  had  been  icy,  and-I  had  longed  to  get  us 
out.  Discovering  her  name  to  be  Nita,  he  had  called  her  so 
with  a  vengeance,  with  apparently  happy,  apparently  affec- 
tionate malice,  which  confused  her.  Nor  was  he  at  the  right 
phase  of  his  life  for  Miss  Doherty,  who  sensed  it  and  kept 
to  the  kitchen.  The  two  cats  he  vilified,  but  they  did  not 
understand. 

The  food  was  better  too.  We  ate  things.  I  cooked.  He 
had  to  await  the  odd  times  of  inspiration;  and  then  I  washed 
up.  Above  all,  since  he  was  working  and  I  was  not,  it  was  I 
who  purchased  the  raw  materials,  in  a  rising  temper  which 
had  reached  its  climax  when  two  pounds  of  brussels  sprouts 
burst  from  the  brown-paper  bag  in  ttry  arms  and  shot  across 
the  centre  of  Mount  Street. 

"Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  I  heard. from  the  other 
room.  A 

I  was  working  myself  into  a  small  rage  and  considered 
facing  him,  once  again,  with  his  bill.  But  this  was  not  the 
time,  so  I  decided  to  control  myself.  He  had  done  some 
good  things.  He  had  found  a  flat,  which  I  had  failed  to  do. 
He  had  found  it,  of  course,  in  The  Times  Personal  Column, 
where  I  had  never  dreamed  of  looking.  The  landlord,  Mr. 
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Tewkes,  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  flat  below.  He  did 
something,  very  occasionally,  in  the  County  Hall.  They 
lived  among  oriental  screens,  and  both  seemed  terribly  tired. 
They  spoke  in  whispers,  and  took  China  tea.  Both  suffered 
from  frequent  illnesses  of  a  gentle  nature.  But  so  did  I,  God 
knows. 

Other  outward  advances  had  been  small,  but  after  all  it 
had  only  been  a  week.  We  had  not  cycled  in  the  country 
yet,  but  we  had  seen  an  American  play  about  simple  incest, 
and  an  English  play  about  amusingly  complicated  obstruc- 
tions to  a  marriage  which  nevertheless  took  place. 

But  tonight  was  the  night. 

And  now  here  was  Charles,  springing  in  with  his  hair 
flattened  by  the  late  King's  hair-oil,  purchased  some  streets 
away,  regardless. 

"Thank  God,"  1  said,  "I  thought  you'd  never  make  it." 

I  always  thought  it  rather  unfair  that,  on  coming  out 
through  one's  own  hall-door  in  the  most  exclusive  area  of 
London,  it  was  necessary  to  glance  across  the  street  under 
lowered  lids  to  make  sure  that  it  was  safe  to  emerge  at  all. 
But  when  we  stepped  forth  it  was  one  of  those  happy  in- 
tervals when  none  of  the  Three  Graces  was  there. 

The  address  we  wanted  was  only  a  few  streets  away,  and 
already  I  felt  that  sensation  in  the  stomach  which,  to  my 
mind,  put  me  in  a  similar  position  to  a  young  captain  leading 
his  first  patrol  up  Monte  Cassino.  The  fact  that  everything 
really  worth  doing  was  accompanied  in  advance  by  some- 
thing close  to  nausea  was,  I'd  always  thought,  one  of  the 
meanest  cruelties  in  life.  We  started  to  walk.  We  had  left 
our  overcoats  behind,  to  give  us  greater  freedom  of  action 
on  arrival  and  because  Charles's  was  a  scandal,  and  it  was 
Chilly.  It  was  the  first  week  in  September,  and  the  London 
summer  was  over. 
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I  glanced  at  Charles,  and  could  not  tell  from  his  oriental 
expression  whether  he  was  experiencing  acute  tension  or 
total  calm. 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  bring  this  up  again.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  that  we'll  be  admitted  on  an  invitation 
addressed  by  an  unknown  woman  to  a  man  I've  never  met  ?" 

"You've  already  had  my  assurance.  I  can  do  no  more." 

"Who  is  this  Gerald  Monteith  ?" 

"I've  told  you.  He's  an  agreeable  young  Scotsman,  at 
Cambridge,  who  came  to  Trinity  to  debate  the  future  of 
democracy,  and  was  shown  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
by  me  in  the  Dublin  pubs.  He's  unable  to  be  present  this 
evening,  and  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Miss  Wharton- 
Smith,  with  whom  he  has  an  understanding,  that  we  are 
coming  as  substitutes.  Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  reasonable?" 

"I  suppose  so.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  anxious." 

He  didn't  deign  to  comment.  We  were  walking  along  one 
side  of  Grosvenor  Square,  where  the  American  liners  were 
parked  nose  to  tail,  or  bow  to  stern.  I  couldn't  stand  the 
silence. 

"You  know,  I've  never  wanted  to  own  a  car  here.  I  sup- 
pose it's  yet  another  sign  of  total  lack  of  inner  compulsion, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  If  one's  to  hold  any  personal  conviction, 
which  God  knows  is  hard  enough,  there  are  plenty  I'd  prefer 
to  a  conviction  in  material  and  social  progress.  I  mean,  it's 
just  about  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  don't  you  think  ?  If  one 
is  looking  for  people  who  are  genuine,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
a  simplified  statement  of  what  we're  up  to,  there's  no  par- 
ticular assurance  in  peering  through  the  windows  of  motor- 
cars. Besides,  if  you  had  one  where  would  you  put  the  damn 
thing  ?  And  think  of  the  time  spent  polishing  and  getting  it 
beyond  Dunstable  and  Stratford  East." 

"A  Jaguar  is  a  superb  thing.  I'd  like  to  have  two.  And 
will — ultimately." 
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"A  tight  black  saloon  would  be  more  in  your  line." 

"That  may  be  your  view." 

We  turned  a  corner.  We  were  getting  horribly  close. 

"Listen,"  I  said  urgently.  "What  is  the  plan?  I  mean,  I 
know  more  or  less.  But  could  we  have  the  blueprint?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  he  said.  "I  suppose  it's  this.  To  extract  from 
each  individual  encountered  ...  his  or  her  particular  .  .  . 
individual  voice.  The  reality  of  that  person.  With  the 
accepted,  uniform,  thoughtless  attitudes  and  responses 
peeled  away." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  that's  very  bright,"  I  said.  "Or  per- 
haps you  haven't  put  it  very  well.  I  mean,  if  you  peel  far 
enough  we're  all  identical,  after  all.  The  lonely,  puny 
creatures  of  God.  A  spine,  two  legs,  and  a  head." 

It  must  be  at  the  next  distant  traffic-lights. 

"I  doubt  if  it's  possible  to  peel  that  far  with  anyone, 
even  for  psycho-analysts.  But  in  any  case  it's  peeling  rather 
further  than  I  meant.  I  mean,  to  the  particular  personality. 
The  unique  essence  of  the  person.  His  or  her  humour — 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  spine  and  two  legs  must  pro- 
voke some  form  of  humour.  It  can't  provoke  anything  else 
except  utter  dismay." 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "Most  of  them  have  no  personality,  no 
essence,  and  no  humour."  I  was  almost  ready  to  call  off  the 
patrol  and  go  back  home  to  mother.  "And  it  hasn't  occurred 
to  them  that  they're  only  vertebrae." 

"That  I  refuse  to  believe." 

"You'll  See.  Uniform  attitudes  here  are  as  solidly  con- 
structed and  unassailable  as  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  lights  it  would  be  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  right  or  left.  I  was  secretly  warming  my  right  hand 
in  my  pocket,  because  it  seemed  so  silly  when  you  offered  a 
piece  of  ice  to  something  that  felt  like  a  live  coal,  par- 
ticularly in  early  September. 
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"We'll  draw  them  out,"  said  Charles,  "with  provocative 
subjects.  Conversation,  as  we  call  it  at  home." 

"Be  careful,"  I  said.  "They're  incapable  of  speech,  except 
when  roused.  If  you  attempt  conversation  they'll  feel 
they're  being  subjected  to  a  personal  attack,  and  the  Battle 
of  Britain  will  give  them  words." 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  he  said. 

Here  we  were.  Number  24  was  obviously  to  the  left,  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  not  far  away. 

We  were  silent  as  we  made  our  approach,  and  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  it  might  have  been  a  German  gun  emplace- 
ment. It  was  a  beautiful  Georgian  front,  with  the  hall-door 
and  window-frames  gleaming  white.  As  we  mounted  the 
steps  a  young  man  and  woman  stepped  out  of  a  green 
Triumph  sports  model  and  slammed  the  doors.  I  could  hear 
babel  from  the  first-floor  window.  I  pressed  the  bell.  The 
girl  was  a  black-haired  English  Rose,  quite  pretty,  in  a  black 
ballet-length  dress  with  a  silver  stole.  The  man  was  tall, 
with  a  plump,  pink-cheeked  face,  in  a  bowler,  a  dark  grey 
suit  and  an  Old  Etonian  tie.  They  joined  us  on  the  top  step 
and  did  not  appear  to  see  us.  I  thought  Charles  was  going 
to  bid  them  good  evening,  but  he  seemed  stunned  by  their 
failure  to  notice  us.  Then  the  young  man  said: 

"I  wonder  if  Betsy  has  asked  her  new  Lover  Boy — Roger 
Henning-Wilmot  ? " 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  the  girl.   "I  hae  me  doots." 

My  jaw  had  gone  stiff.  'We're  in  the  wrong  place,'  I 
thought,  'we  can  still  run.'  I  didn't  look  at  Charles.  Then 
the  door  opened. 

We  let  our  companions  step  forward.  A  tall  girl  in  a 
vivid  shiny  blue  creation  was  crying  out: 

"Angela,  how  lovely !  And  Vhilip.  How  nice  to  see  you, 
darlings."  Philip  had  given  her  a  peck  on  the  cheek,  which 
she  offered  in  a  nervous,  exaggerated  manner.  They  were 
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circling  each  other  in  quite  a  large  hallway.  We  hadn't 
moved. 

"Betsy  darling,  what  a  heavenly  frock,"  said  our  friend  in 
black. 

"Do  you  like  it  ?  How  sweet  of  you." 

"Jolly  nice,"  said  Philip. 

"Isn't  it  delicious?"  said  Angela,  picking  at  it. 

"Jolly  nice,"  said  Philip. 

"I  like  yours  awfully — but  do  come  and  join  the  mob. 
You'll  have  to  pitch  your  things  on  the  pile,  I'm  afraid. 
We're  rather  cramped." 

She  must  have  been  a  bit  flurried,  because  the  only 
'thing'  was  Philip's  bowler,  but  this  he  placed  on  the  pile 
of  coats  on  the  hall-table,  and  they  went  on,  and  the  girl 
turned  to  us  with  an  unlikely  smile  and  a  questioning 
expression. 

Charles  said:  "This  is  rather  an  intrusion,  but  I'm  Charles 
Ferguson  and  you'll  have  heard  of  me  from  Gerald  Monteith, 
and  this  is  Peter  Gavin,  and  we're  two  poor  lonely  Irishmen 
and  you  wouldn't  be  after  keepin'  us  out  on  a  cold  night, 
now,  would  y  eh?" 

I  had  almost  closed  my  eyes,  but  I  saw  her  frightened  look, 
and  heard  her  say: 

"Why,  no.  Do  come  in.  Yes,  I  think  Gerald  did  write  me 
something  about  .  .  ." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure  he  did.  He's  a  great  lad,  entoirely." 

"Do  come  along." 

She  went  rustling  up  the  stairs  ahead  of  us.  I  came  last. 
I  whispered,  "For  God's  sake,  drop  that,"  but  I  didn't  think 
he  heard. 

A  babel  of  confident  voices  came  through  the  open  door 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  As  we  stepped  in  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  it  immediately  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
half  the  faces  had  turned  to  look  at  us.  I  also  caught  a  wave 
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of  perfume,  and  it  seemed  that  all  the  girls  in  their  elegant 
frocks  were  frighteningly  beautiful. 

But  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith  was  trying  to  introduce  us, 
with  a  worried  look,  to  a  not-so-tall  and  more  soignee  girl 
who  appeared  to  be  a  fellow-hostess.  She  had  the  odd  name, 
Terry  Cotterill. 

I  said:  "We're  friends  of  Gerald  Monteith." 

"Oh,  what  fun,"  she  said.  "Gerald's  a  sweetie.  Is  he 
coming?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  since  Charles  seemed  bemused,  "I'm 
afraid  he  can't  manage  it." 

"What  a  pity.  I  adore  him.  Do  get  yourselves  drinks.  It's 
rather  a  bun-fight,  I'm  afraid." 

She  indicated  a  large  group  of  men  standing  before  a  white 
tablecloth  beyond  which  a  man  in  a  white  coat  was  dis- 
pensing drinks. 

"That  one  must  surely  have  been  Wharton-Smith,"  mur- 
mured Charles.  He  looked  unnerved. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Sweeties  are  only  second  to  the  top.  They're 
platonic.  And  as  for  adoration,  it's  widespread." 

We  were  standing  in  the  back  row,  where  three  young 
men  were  engaged  in  a  frank  conversation. 

"Well — look  who's  here !  Didn't  think  I'd  ever  see  you 
again,  Brian,  after  Wednesday.  Whew,  was  this  boy  going 
places ! " 

"You  can  hardly  talk,  Jeremy.  That  was  a  very  warm 
little  French  piece." 

"Sweet  girl.  She  kept  on  talking  about  Maman,  that  was 
the  only  trouble." 

"I  bet  you  put  that  right,  Jeremy,"  said  the  third. 

"Well,  I  may  say  we  eased  up  a  little  at  the  Four  Hundred, 
but,  by  God,  you  should  have  seen  this  Brian  character." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bloody  car  bust  up  at  her  hall- 
door." 
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"Ha,  haa !    Overheating,  I  suppose." 

Charles  whispered  in  a  tense  manner:  "I  object  to  men 
who  talk  about  women  as  if  they  were  cattle." 

"Don't  be  so  damned  old-fashioned,"  I  said. 

The  front  rows  were  calling  out  in  turn: 

"Two  gin  and  tonics,  George." 

"One  gin  and  tonic,  and  a  plain  orange,  please, 
George." 

"Three  gin  and  tonics,  George,  a  brandy  and  soda,  and  a 
Pimm's" 

"For  God's  sake  do  something,"  said  Charles. 

"How  can  I?" 

"Call  him  George." 

"How  do  I  know  it's  his  name?" 

"Are  you  deaf?" 

"Well,  how  do  they  know  ?" 

"He's  probably  from  the  Berkeley  or  something.  Look,  do 
I  have  to  go  in  and  steal  it?" 

"You  sound  thirsty,  old  boy,"  said  a  neighbour,  in  a  threat- 
ening tone,  I  thought. 

"I  am,"  said  Charles. 

Just  then  a  plain  but  poised  girl  strolled  up  to  this  young 
man  and  he  said: 

"You're  looking  very  glam  this  evening,  Patricia." 

"Thank  you,  Max,"  she  said. 

"I'm  very  partial  to  the  new  hair-style." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Very  much.  We  must  get  together,  you  and  I." 

"At  your  disposal,  sir,"  she  said,  and  she  made  a  kind  of 
curtsy. 

His  eyes  seemed  to  have  devoured  her  but  I  didn't  really 
believe  it.  Charles  had  suddenly  wormed  his  way  into  the 
crowd  and  when  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  all  was  lost 
he  reappeared,  with  two  whiskies. 
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"This  is  a  rugged  drink  that  marks  us  at  once,"  I  said. 

"I  thought  we  needed  more  than  tonic." 

We  moved  nearer  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  the  lovely 
girls  looked  not  quite  so  lovely  now. 

"I  sort  of  feel,  you  know  . . .  that  one  can't  just  toddle  off 
to  Cannes  and  sort  of  abandon  the  poor  girl  on  her  bed  of 
sickness." 

"But,  Prue,  dear,  it's  absurd.  I  mean,  really.  Surely  there 
must  be  someone  to  step  into  the  breach  and  look  in  on  the 
ailing  one  from  time  to  time.  I  mean,  why  you?  Surely 
there  are  others?" 

"But,  Linton,  my  pet,  who  ?  I  can't  sort  of  commandeer 
the  Universal  Aunts  or  something." 

"But  for  heaven's  sake  now  we'll  be  five.  We'll  probably 
end  up  with  some  wet  .  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  the  type  that 
writes  home  to  Mummy  every  day  and  makes  a  mess  of  the 
whole  damn  holiday." 

"Well,  Linton  . . .  have  you  asked  Doris?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  she's  . . .  sort  of  on  the  reserve  list  at  the  moment. 
Retired  to  base." 

"Brute." 

Time  was  passing.  I  said  to  Charles:  "Listen,  we  can't 
stand  together  like  this  all  evening." 

"What  do  you  suggest?" 

"Circulate,"  I  said,  and  moved  away.  I  didn't  look  to  see 
what  happened  to  him,  because  my  own  apprehension  was 
quite  sufficient  burden. 

I  had  turned  to  the  inner  end  of  the  room,  and,  finding  my- 
self near  the  bar,  where  the  crowd  had  thinned  out  consider- 
ably, I  ordered  myself  another  whisky,  and  stood  back, 
ready  for  action.  To  my  surprise,  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith 
approached,  still  looking  rather  tense,  and  said: 
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"You've  met  everyone,  have  you?" 

"Well  to  be  honest,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I've  met  no 
one." 

"Oh  dear,"  she  said,  as  if  I  were  a  real  curse.  "Come 
along." 

We  went  over  to  two  tall  young  men  and  an  English  Rose 
in  green,  who  were  talking  about  Majorca  and  having  a 
splendid  conversation.  Wharton-Smith  brought  it  to  a  sud- 
den halt,  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  introduce  an  Irishman  .  .  . 
uh?" 

"Peter  Gavin,"  I  said. 

"Peter  Gavin,  Rosemary ,  David ,  Geoffrey ." 

I  hung  on  to  the  christian  names,  because  I  knew  I  wouldn't 
get  the  rest." 

They  studied  me,  though  in  a  cold  manner. 

So  I  said  it — to  Rosemary — because  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it:  "Have  you  ever  been  to  Ireland  ?" 

She  had  the  answer,  as  I  knew  she  would. 

"Yes,  I  have.  For  the  Horse  Show.  It  was  heaven." 

"Have  you?"  I  said,  directly  tackling  the  two  young 
gallants. 

"Have  I?"  said  David,  directing  it  at  Rosemary  with  a 
wicked  look  which  meant  'We  were  there  together,  and  up 
to  no  good',  "Yes.  Yes,  I  have." 

I  whirled  the  ball  back  into  the  field  with,  "It's  a  grand 
place  for  a  holiday — if  it  doesn't  rain." 

"Whereabouts  in  Ireland  do  you  come  from  ?"  asked  Rose- 
mary, with  all  the  confidence  of  an  actor  who  is  unaware 
that  Hamlet's  soliloquies  have  ever  been  spoken  before. 

"Dunmallin,"  I  said,  "Towards  the  West." 

"Do  you  hunt?"  asked  Geoffrey. 

"No.  I  don't,  I'm  afraid." 

It  flashed  into  my  mind  that  this  might  be  our  last  word, 
so  I  threw  back  the  whisky  and  said,  my  voice  suddenly  im- 
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peded  by  phlegm  in  the  throat,  "I  live  in  London  now, 
though." 

"What  do  you  do?"  asked  Rosemary. 

"Well  ...  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  moment  I'm  really 
doing  nothing." 

"Nice  for  you,"  said  David. 

"What  do  you  do?"  I  flung  at  him.  But  I  had  to  clear  my 
throat  before  I  could  bring  it  out. 

"I'm  in  Lloyd's." 

"That  must  be  exciting." 

"For  why?" 

"Well,  I  mean,  don't  you  deal  with  shipwrecks,  and  so 
on?" 

He  turned  his  head  very  slowly  and  with  a  supposedly 
comic  expression  looked  again  at  Rosemary,  who  was  re- 
straining a  smile. 

"David  is  in  what  you  might  call  the  earthy  side  of  the 
business,"  said  Geoffrey. 

All  three  laughed. 

I  stood  looking  at  them.  They  were  miles  away. 

But  we  were  still  grouped  together.  And  now  I  thought, 
'It's  not  really  their  fault — nor  mine.  How  does  one  ap- 
proach?  What  tee  should  I  be  driving  off?' 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  Dublin,"  I  said,  reeling  it  off 
from  sheer  practice  and  otherwise  concentrating  on  this 
problem,  "is  that  you  can  get  out  into  the  green  fields  in 
twenty  minutes." 

"I  can't  imagine  why  you  would  ever  want  to  leave  it," 
said  Rosemary. 

"Well,  you  have  to  get  away  or  you'll  gradually  start  to 
rot  .  .  ."  (Vulgar  word.  Already  Rosemary  was  looking 
straight  across  my  shoulder.)  "It's  a  kind  of  dream  world,  if 
you  follow  me  ...  "  (You  don't,  but  never  mind.)  "Entirely 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  universe.   No  one  has  ever 
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heard  of  the  hydrogen  bomb."  (You  don't  believe  me.  You're 
perfectly  right.)  "You  end  up  soaking  away  in  the  pubs." 
(Take  thatl) 

"How  perfectly  beastly,"  said  Rosemary  in  a  vague  way. 
She  was  still  looking  over  my  shoulder  and  now  added, 
"Venelope!" 

At  once  three  people  came  from  behind  me,  and  I  stepped 
back  two  paces,  and  was  out. 

I  pulled  myself  together  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
looked  for  Charles,  and  with  a  start  observed  him  talking 
passionately  to  Terry  Cotterill,  whom  he  had  caught  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  room.  This  disturbed  me,  because  I  now  re- 
membered from  of  old  that  Charles  made  sudden  approaches 
to  women  whose  usual  effect  was  to  send  them  screaming 
for  help. 

I  stepped  to  the  bar  and  ordered  another  whisky. 

I  noticed  a  rather  older  pair,  of  about  thirty-five,  near-by. 
The  woman  was  pregnant,  in  a  blue  maternity  garment.  The 
man  had  a  small  black  moustache  and  looked  reliable.  They 
were  obviously  married  and  didn't  appear  to  know  anyone. 
This,  and  my  previous  London  experience  that  I  could  get 
on  much  better  with  older  people,  encouraged  me  to  speak. 
What  is  more,  I  thought  I  would  try  Conversation  this  time. 

"You  know,  it  interests  me,"  I  said.  "I'm  Irish,  and  I 
wonder  if  we  talk  a  lot  because  we're  naive,  and  the  English 
talk  little  because  they  know  that  talk  is  ultimately  point- 
less. Or  is  it  because  they  have  no  talent  with  words,  quite 
simply?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  me,  and  at  each  other 
again.  She  said: 

"What  do  you  think,  darling?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  English  tend  to  talk  about  very  simple 
things  in  a  very  simple  way."  The  phlegm  had  reduced  my 
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voice  to  a  whisper.  "The  Irish  talk  about  everything,  in  as 
elaborate  a  manner  as  possible.  How  do  you  explain  it  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  though  /  was  looking  at  her. 

"They're  different,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

I  was  confused.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  be  quite  right.  But 
I  pulled  myself  together. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Englishman  is  reliable,  and  the 
Irishman,  traditionally,  isn't.  Nor  is  the  Italian,  who  talks 
a  lot.  Now  is  it  right  to  make  a  connection  ?  Does  it  show  a 
natural  awareness  of  the  ultimate  futility  of  talk  ?  Could  it 
be  argued  that  there  is  a  native  honesty,  and  indeed  wisdom, 
allied  with  talking  only  of  cricket  and  the  weather?" 

They  both  looked  at  me.  At  last  he  said: 

"You're  a  bit  of  a  talker  yourself." 

"That's  what  he  means,  darling,"  she  said. 

"Not  exactly,"  I  said. 

"Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  I  said. 

"Whereabouts  in  Ireland  do  you  come  from  ?"  she  asked. 

"Dunmallin.  Towards  the  West." 

I  added,  "Have  you  ever  been?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  "We  went  for  the  Horse  Show.  It  was 
heavenly." 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  Dublin,"  I  said,  "is  that  you 
can  get  out  into  the  green  fields  in  twenty  minutes." 

"I  can't  imagine  why  you  would  ever  want  to  leave  it," 
she  said. 

"Well  .  .  .  Can  I  get  you  a  drink?"  I  asked. 

They  declined. 

"I  think  I'll  get  myself  one,"  I  said.  "We  Irish,  you 
know!" 

They  watched  me  with  pitying  expressions  as  I  retired. 

I  did  not  rejoin  them.  This  time,  when  I  made  the  survey, 
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with  my  glass  in  my  hand,  I  noticed  that  Charles  was  in  a 
group,  and  also  that  the  company  had  thinned  by  half  and 
Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith  was  seeing  people  to  the  door.  It 
was  ending.  All  was  ending.  Talk  about  meeting  the  Some- 
one, we  hadn't  even  made  contact.  Something  must  be  done. 

I  walked  to  the  edge  of  Charles's  group.  He  had  his  back 
to  me,  and  was  coughing,  and  I  saw  that  he  held  a  peculiar 
cigarette  with  a  long  cork-tip  in  his  right  hand.  "It's  me 
chubes,"  he  gasped,  "it's  me  chubes,"  and  I  knew  that  all 
was  not  well.  There  were  four  people  watching  him.  There 
was  the  pair  who  had  arrived  with  us,  the  black-haired 
Angela  and  Philip  in  his  Eton  tie.  The  one  looked  uneasy 
the  other  quite  blank.  There  was  also  a  tall,  rather  spiky  girl 
with  thin  cheeks,  in  green,  and  a  fair-haired  Casanova  with 
a  slight  spread  under  his  check  waistcoat  and  a  red  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole  who  had  obviously  been  dazzling  the  debs 
for  at  least  ten  years.  Then  Charles  resumed  his  speech,  and 
I  knew  immediately  that  he  had  been  passing  an  evening 
very  similar  to  my  own. 

"But  why  have  you  all  seen  'Light  and  Airy'  four  times, 
why?" 

I  shuddered.  It  sounded  like  me. 

"Did  you  feel  that  young  things  plunging  about  in  print 
frocks  singing  'Life  is  a  heavenly  dance'  had  any  real  rele- 
vance to  yourselves,  or  to  life  as  you  know  it  ?  Did  you  feel 
it  was  the  Truth?" 

"What's  his  trouble,  dear,  would  you  say?"  Casanova 
asked  the  thin  girl. 

"Stop  that,"  said  Charles.  "Look  at  me  and  answer  as  best 
you  can." 

'Very  well,  dear  boy,"  said  Casanova,  after  showing  mild 
surprise.  "One  goes  to  the  theatre  to  be  entertained,  and  ..." 

"Four  times?" 

"Oh,  for  pity's  sake,"  said  Angela.  "What  do  you  go  for  ?" 
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"To  see  and  hear  what  some  uncommon  person  has  to 
say  about  the  way  we  live  and  the  world  we  live  in.  What 
goes  on  underneath  when  five  people  stand  in  a  room  and 
make  sounds  at  each  other,  failing  to  make  any  real  human 
contact  whatsoever — as  now." 

There  was  a  most  unpleasant  pause. 

"Are  you  repressed  or  something  ?"  inquired  the  thin  one, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

"Listen  to  me,  my  good  girl,"  said  Charles.  (I  noticed  now 
that  the  whole  of  our  end  of  the  room  was  listening,  and 
was  seized  with  despair  and  a  kind  of  paralysis.)  "God  has 
given  you  one  life.  To  spend  it  describing  musical  comedies 
as  bliss  is  at  least  a  venial  and  possibly  a  mortal  sin." 

"Are  you  a  Catholic  ?"  she  said. 

"I  am,  thank  God.  You  may  not  have  noticed  it,  but  the 
country  you  were  kind  enough  to  praise  is  a  religious  one." 

"If  you  want  to  know  the  truth,"  she  said.  "I  hated  your 
wretched  country." 

"On  what  grounds?"  snapped  Charles,  sharp  as  a  knife. 

"The  people  were  dirty  and  thieving.  It  rained  the  whole 
time.  There  was  nothing  to  do.  The  hotels  were  filthy.  I 
came  away  with  a  heavy  cold  and  cursed  the  day  I  ever 
went  there." 

"You  wretched  girl ! "  said  Charles. 

I  cleared  my  throat  and  said,  out  of  my  despair: 

"I  warned  you  about  the  Battle  of  Britain." 

He  turned  and  saw  me. 

"Did  you  hear  this  impudent  wretch?"  he  said.  His  eyes 
were  bright,  and  I  realised  that  he  had  had  more  whisky  too. 

"By  God!"  said  Philip,  taking  a  pace  forward. 

"And  you  were  neutral,"  she  said,  evidently  fired  by  my 
remark. 

"She's  a  person,  Charles,"  I  said. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said,  "Paddy!" 
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"I  must  say,"  remarked  Casanova,  "I  always  thought 
what  was  wrong  with  that  unfortunate  island  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Romans  They  haven't  a  chance  with  those 
damn  black  crows  all  over  the  place." 

Charles  turned  and  walked  away.  He  was  white  and 
tense. 

"An  odd  boy,"  said  Casanova. 

"Only  an  Irishman  would  speak  to  a  girl  like  that,"  said 
Angela. 

I  followed  him  with  my  eyes.  There  were  still,  fortun- 
ately, a  number  of  people  down  the  room,  and  he  was  partly 
hidden.  He  was  getting  himself  a  drink.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith  was  occupied  by  a  young 
man  in  the  corner. 

"I'm  sure  you'd  have  liked  Ireland,"  I  said  very  smoothly 
to  the  thin  one,  "if  you'd  seen  it  in  sunshine.  It  changes 
completely." 

"It  would  need  to,"  she  said. 

"Ha,  haaaahi"  A  frenzied  shout  rang  through  the  room, 
which  fell  at  once  into  silence.  It  was  Charles.  I  saw  the 
startled  Terry  Cotterill  looking  for  help  among  her  com- 
panions. "But  you  must  break  away  from  this  contemptible 
harridan.  Sell  your  own  objets  d'artl  Magnificent  things. 
Bangles,  spangles  . .  .  sideboards,  dish-covers  . . .  candelabra, 
cornucopia  I" 

"Well,  really  I"  said  Terry  Cotterill,  as  best  she  could. 

"Where  is  your  fantaisie?  Your  panache?" 

Where  was  it  indeed !  In  the  terrible  silence  I  did  the  only 
thing  possible.  I  engaged  my  group  in  a  loud  voice. 

"I  love  London,"  I  said. 

Their  heads  turned  to  me,  a  second  lunatic  in  their  midst. 

"I  mean,  at  least,  I  still  know  nothing  so  exhilarating  as 
simply  climbing  the  steps  to  the  top  of  a  London  bus." 

"Don't  you  honestly?"  said  the  thin  one. 
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"No ! "  I  said,  with  a  violence  that  staggered  them.  And  I 
heard  the  sound  of  something  falling  from  a  table. 

"Merciful  powers,  what  was  that?"  It  was  Charles,  his 
voice  nervous,  but  intrigued.  The  carpet  at  his  feet  was 
sprinkled  with  glass. 

"Oh  really!"  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith  broke  from  her 
suitor  and  crossed  the  room. 

"Stop,  stop,  stop ! "  He  held  her  back  with  an  outstretched 
hand.  "Leave  it  to  me,  leave  it  to  me.  It  is  mine  now. 
Stand  back,  Terracotta.  And  you,  joint  hostess,  I  don't  re- 
member your  name,  you  shall  have  another,  whatever  it 
was.  Terracotta,  tread  softly,  you're  treading  on  my  .  .  . 
ouch!  God,  I'm  cut.  I'm  bleedin'.  Will  yeh  look  a'  that, 
now!" 

As  he  bent,  his  right  forefinger  was  suddenly  dripping 
blood  on  to  the  carpet. 

"For  heavens  sake ! "  I  said,  and  crossed  the  room  to  offer 
him  a  handkerchief.  I  had  recognised  desperation  even  in 
him,  for  the  brogue  was  our  last,  as  well  as  first,  resort.  I 
started  picking  up  the  fragments.  No  one  else  stirred  or 
spoke. 

I  put  the  larger  pieces  on  the  table,  couldn't  endure  the 
silent  witnesses  any  longer,  and  said  to  him,  "We'd  better  be 
going." 

To  my  surprise  he  looked  at  me  as  if  betrayed  and  quite 
genuinely  amazed.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  his  face 
horribly  white,  and  cried  in  a  voice  that  must  have  been 
audible  streets  away,  "GOD  GIVE  ME  STRENGTH!" 

On  this,  I  gripped  his  elbow  and  pushed  him  to  the  door, 
without  looking  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  party. 
Behind  us  I  heard  one  male  voice  saying,  "They're  Irish. 
They're  all  like  that."  Then  we  were  going  down  the  stairs, 
rather  quickly. 

They  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  us  in  the  street. 
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Charles  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  perfectly  sober,  hold- 
ing the  reddening  handkerchief  round  his  finger.  I,  too,  was 
now  sadly  in  command  of  myself.  Every  expectation  was 
shattered,  and  here  I  was,  in  fancy  dress,  with  no  future; 
and  yet  I  felt  no  anger  towards  him.  Truth  to  tell,  I  almost 
admired  him  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed,  which  I 
would  never  have  dared.  Moreover  I  had  suddenly  seen  him 
at  the  party  in  the  light  of  reality,  as  a  lonely  person  of 
decided  bravado,  of  frail  build,  with  a  driving  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  heart  of  things,  but  even  less  knowledge  of  the 
way  than  I  myself. 

"Is  it  a  bad  cut?"  I  asked. 

"]e  ne  crois  pas." 

We  turned  the  corner  and  headed  towards  Grosvenor 
Square.  A  number  of  people  looked  at  Charles's  hand.  The 
elegant  cars  went  purring  past.  It  was  bitterly  cold  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  wanted  to  get  back  into  bed  with  the  first  hot- 
water-bottle  of  the  winter,  and  pass  into  oblivion.  I  also 
wished  he  would  speak.  He  was  annoying  me.  Yes,  now  I 
was  irritated  and  decided  to  have  it  out.  In  any  case  I  was 
incapable  of  committing  it  to  silence. 

"You  certainly  made  a  thorough  job  of  it,"  I  said.  "Two 
utterly  unknown  people  arrive  out  of  the  blue  at  a  party 
given  by  two  girls,  at  considerable  expense.  They  proceed 
to  demolish  it,  ruthlessly,  spill  blood  about  the  floor,  and 
then  leave,  without  further  parley." 

"They  were  an  unrewarding  lot,  and  it  was  my  blood." 

"Did  we  have  to  reduce  the  place  to  rubble  ?" 

"I  grew  impatient." 

"Impatient!  You  betrayed  everything  we  stand  for.  To 
them  we  were  two  louts,  who  were  ill-mannered,  destructive 
and  drunk;  the  very  boors  that  you  claim  to  have  evaded  by 
coming  to  England." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  we  were  to  them?" 
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"If  their  view  is  correct,  it  matters.  We  didn't  even  apolo- 
gise for  the  breakages.  I  was  going  to  say  something,  but  I 
couldn't  stand  the  tension  another  second." 

He  didn't  speak. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  said  at  last,  "I  know  that  you're  a  seeker, 
but  how  the  hell  did  you  expect  anyone  else  to  think  of  you 
as  anything  but  an  egocentric,  ill-mannered,  adolescent  ass  ?" 

"You  have  always  been  concerned  about  what  other 
people  think." 

"So  should  you  be,  logically,  if  you  want  to  know  their 
real  selves." 

"What  they  think  about  Mrs.  Jones's  table-manners  I 
don't  want  to  know." 

"But  if  they  are  human,  and  therefore  important,  you 
must  approach  them  with  some  respect.  Why  were  you 
shrieking  abuse  at  that  girl?" 

"It  wasn't,  it  was  advice.  She  excited  me.  And  she  liked 
it  too." 

"Oh  for  God's  sake,  Charles ! " 

"You  don't  understand." 

"Maybe  not." 

We  were  walking  along  the  side  of  the  square.  Frankly 
I  was  not  angry  with  him  at  all,  and  I  now  had  to  bridge 
this  gulf. 

"Perhaps  I  wasn't  strictly  honest  about  cars,"  I  said,  look- 
ing over  the  American  models  again,  "because  every  time 
I  dream  of  the  Royal  Family  there's  a  Jaguar  around.  I 
mean,  J  own  the  Jaguar." 

He  didn't  react.  I  thought  of  explaining  to  him  that  the 
Royal  dream  is  part  of  London  life.  But  I  tried  something 
else. 

"I  wonder  how  phlegm  connects  with  the  nervous  system. 
It's  rendered  me  speechless  at  every  party,  and  frequently 
deaf  as  well;  though  tonight,  for  some  reason,  it  kept  away 
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from  my  ear-drums.  I've  always  tended  to  regard  nerves  as 
abstract  things,  more  or  less.  Now  how  on  earth  can  a 
liquid  substance  ...  ?" 

"Please  stop ! "  he  said.  "It's  revolting." 

We  turned  the  corner.  Now  that  he  had  returned  to  earth 
I  was  dissatisfied  and  my  mind  reverted  to  higher  things. 

"You  know,  Charles,"  I  said,  "it  may  be  that  Central 
London  is  not  the  right  place  to  seek  the  Holy  Grail." 

"I  don't  accept  that." 

"You  don't?"  I  said,  hit  by  a  small  wave  of  relief. 

"No." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "that  if  one 
is  tackling  windmills  there's  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  mess  on  the  carpet  from  time  to  time.  It  can't  always  be 
beautiful.  At  any  rate  we've  done  with  that  particular 
stratum.  Though  you  certainly  managed  to  choose  an  ex- 
treme example  of  it.  Trust  you!" 

This  was  our  street.  I  knew  now  I  had  always  thought  it 
unreal  and  totally  unconnected  with  myself.  Our  home! 
We  passed  windows  of  evening  gowns,  perfumes,  and  single 
elegant  hats,  and  several  doorways  to  luxurious  clubs  with 
red-lit  bars,  into  which  men  and  women  of  the  New  Aris- 
tocracy mounted  from  expense-account  cars.  We  limped 
past  them,  our  patrol  successfully  completed.  The  Captain 
returning  to  base  with  his  bleeding  Sergeant. 

And  there,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  were  Lucille  and  the 
dachshund.  Yes,  the  summer  was  over.  Lucille  had  put  on  a 
fur  coat,  and  the  dachshund  a  tartan  jacket. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Charles,"  I  said,  "it's  very  possible  that 
we're  the  Last  of  the  Innocents." 
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'This  bloody  mess  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  said  Nadia 
Henning.  She  was  standing  by  a  gas-stove  in  the  corner, 
with  a  long  American  cigarette  hanging  from  her  mouth, 
jabbing  with  a  fork  at  the  spaghetti  which  was  steaming  in 
a  saucepan. 

It  was  three  months  later,  and  I  sensed  already  that  for 
me  it  was  the  night  in  London  when  true  involvement  would 
begin.  I  had  just  entered  through  the  front  door  of  her  Earls 
Court  basement  on  a  filthy  December  evening,  and  thus  into 
her  kitchen,  where  she  had  seated  me  on  a  red  chair  at  a  red 
table  before  a  blazing  gas-fire.  Her  laundry,  or,  not  to  mince 
matters,  her  underclothes,  hung  on  a  line  diagonally  across 
the  room  to  the  other  door,  cutting  us  off  into  a  separate 
little  encampment  by  the  fire.  If  this  were  not  enough  to 
indicate  committal,  there  was  also  Nadia,  who  wore  a 
tight  purple  sweater  with  a  high  neck,  even  tighter 
pale  blue  trousers  to  the  calf,  and  leopard's  teeth  in  her 
ear-lobes. 

I  myself  was  in  my  double-vents,  and  I  had  already  seen 
my  error. 

"It's  very  kind  of  you  to  give  me  dinner — and  all  wrong," 
I  said,  with  half-truth  only,  because  I  loathed  spaghetti. 

"For  Christ's  sake,"  she  said,  "don't  give  me  that  Eton 
and  Harrow  stuff." 

All  this  was  a  change. 

Whether  she  sensed  that  I  had  no  money,  or  else  pre- 
ferred quiet  evenings  at  home.  I  didn't  know.  But  I  had 
taken  my  returned  stories  from  The  London  Magazine  into 
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the  office  of  the  new  literary  weekly,  called  Drop,  and  there 
she  was.  She  was  the  secretary,  but  I  received  the  im- 
pression at  once  that  she  was  the  centre,  pivot  and  key 
figure  in  Drop.  However,  it  was  not  for  this  that  I  had 
asked  her  out,  but  because  there  was  I,  nearly  at  the  end  of 
my  tether,  and  there,  suddenly,  was  a  girl  who  had  not  only 
read  a  book  but  apparently  everything  written,  published  or 
unpublished,  censored,  banned,  black-listed  or  merely 
embryonic.  Also  she  looked  like  the  answer  to  a  lot  of 
prayers,  though  I  wasn't  sure  if  any  of  them  were  mine.  Yet 
it  was  she  who  had  insisted  on  "putting  our  feet  up  in  my 
place". 

"I'm  afraid  the  wine  isn't  brilliant,"  I  said,  still  utterly 
Eton  and  Harrow.  It  was  my  offering,  a  bottle  of  Algerian 
red,  and  I  was  drinking  it  from  a  cracked  white  cup. 

That  I  had  no  money  was  true.  Charles's  account  in  my 
pocket  had  swelled  out  of  all  recognition,  including  one 
month's  rent.  He  was  awaiting  his  salary.  The  previous 
night,  in  a  long  and  painful  consultation,  I  had  persuaded 
him  that  the  flat  was  beyond  our  means  and  we  must  sub- 
let it  and  move  back  to  Nita.  It  was  a  terrible  retreat — an 
end  of  a  chapter — and  I  was  ready  to  go  completely  to  hell 
tonight. 

She  seemed  preoccupied,  but  now  she  came  to  the  table, 
having  unwittingly  left  her  cigarette  ash  among  the 
spaghetti,  sat  down,  refilled  her  own  white  cup,  and 
said: 

"This  new  job  of  yours.  This  provincial  paper  hack- 
work. Does  it  leave  you  much  time  for  writing?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Well,  I  go  about  London.  I've  been  to  the  Motor  Show, 
the  'Miss  World'  Contest,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  the  Build- 
ing Exhibition,  the  Smithfield  Show.  I  try  to  describe  them 
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in  a  bright  way.  It's  interesting,  because  it  helps  to  give  me 
the  complete  picture  of  this  city.  I  wouldn't  see  these  things 
normally." 

"For  Christ's  sake  who  would?" 

"Well,  thousands  do,  you  know.  And  then  I  sit  in  the 
office  three  storeys  above  Fleet  Street,  looking  at  photo- 
graphs of  an  English  provincial  city,  to  which  I  address  my- 
self, but  which  I  have  never  even  visited.  My  superior  is  a 
fat,  silent  man,  and  quite  elderly,  but  he's  never  been  there 
either." 

She  lit  another  long  cylinder  with  the  remains  of  the 
previous  one,  which  she  then  stubbed  out  viciously  on  a 
white  plate  already  filled  with  red-lipsticked  butts.  She 
seemed  tense.  She  looked  rather  unwell,  with  her  eyelids 
painted  blue  and  her  mouth  a  curiously  light  shade  of  pink. 
Her  hair,  in  a  rough  fringe,  and  a  clump  at  the  back,  was 
strong  and  scraggly,  and  I  was  rather  in  favour  of  it.  But  it 
did  seem  that  it  might  be  completely  different  if  it  were 
washed.  Certainly  her  long  fingers  were  grimy,  which  was 
odd,  because  her  nails  were  carefully  done  in  a  kind  of 
luminous,  silvery  mother-of-pearl  colour. 

"You  don't  write  badly,"  she  said,  "if  you'd  something  to 
say." 

'So  this  is  what  it  is  all  about,'  I  thought.  'She's  investi- 
gating a  possible  author.' 

"So  you've  read  them?" 

She  nodded,  sagely,  and  pulled  out  the  cigarette  with  an 
audible  report  which  made  poor  Maureen  Doherty  seem 
an  amateur. 

I  was  embarrassed.  There  were  two  stories.  One  was 
about  myself  as  a  small  boy  at  school.  The  other  was  about 
a  spinster  called  Miss  Grey  who  on  her  tenth  Easter  visit 
to  the  same  seaside  hotel  suddenly  tumbles  to  her  wasted 
life.    Small  boys  and  spinsters  waking  up  are  the  most 
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obvious  prey  in  the  game,  and  I  suddenly  wished  to  God  I 
hadn't  brought  them  to  Drop. 

"You've  damn-all  to  write  about,  that's  the  trouble, 
isn't  it?" 

I  had  some  pride,  and  I  didn't  like  her  manner,  and  all 
at  once  I  changed  my  mind. 

"They  were  only  meant  to  be  gentle,  understanding  and 
slightly  humorous,  which  is  one  attitude  towards  life,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Life!  "she  said.  "Ha.  Ha." 

She  suddenly  put  her  two  sandalled  feet,  with  their  silver 
toes,  on  the  table,  leaning  her  head  back  against  a  pair  of 
white  underpants. 

"What  do  you  know  about  life,  for  Christ's  sake ! " 

"A  little." 

"My  God,"  she  said,  tightening  her  pink  lips  and  tossing 
her  head,  "You  should  try  crawling  through  the  mud  for  a 
while." 

"Perhaps  the  mud  interests  you  more,"  I  said.  "What 
mud  is  it,  anyhow?" 

"I  won't  sully  your  ears  with  it,"  she  replied.  "God,  I 
had  to  spend  the  afternoon  knocking  back  half-ones  with 
Heintz."  (This  was  her  editor  and  it  would  have  been  better, 
I  thought,  if  he  had  been  giving  some  attention  to  my  work 
instead.)  "He  thinks  me  the  understanding  type  or  some- 
thing, the  poor  blighter.  One  of  his  mistresses  just  walked 
out  on  him.  After  three  whole  years  together!  It's  damn 
tough.  Bloody  tough." 

"Perhaps  the  others  will  make  up  for  it." 

"Not  likely.  The  wife's  boy-friend  has  done  a  bunk  too. 
Now  of  course  she  wants  hubby  back.  So  they're  both  going 
to  a  psychiatrist.  But  it's  no  damn  use.  Heintz  is  on  the 
bottle  again." 

I  could  see  Heintz  studying  the  record  of  my  schooldays 
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and  Miss  Grey.  I  was  a  pretty  good  fool  when  you  came  to 
think  of  it. 

"But,  my  God,  I  admire  that  man,"  she  added. 

"What  for  exactly?" 

"For  being  alive,  Master  Gavin.  The  man  has  guts.  He 
goes  ahead  and  lives.  That's  what  we're  here  for,  isn't  it? 
He  has  two  bastards,  several  wives  and  knocks  back  a 
bottle  of  whisky  a  day.  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  rather 
small?" 

"No,  to  be  quite  honest  .  .  ." 

"Pah!  You  people  make  me  sick,"  she  said,  very  nearly 
falling  back  through  the  underpants,  but  righting  herself, 
standing  up  and  returning  to  examine  the  spaghetti. 

This  was  strong,  and  I  was  wondering  if  perhaps  I  should 
suggest  abandoning  our  little  evening,  when  a  young  man 
came  into  the  room.  At  least  I  could  only  see  the  blue  jeans 
and  yellow  shoes  under  the  washing,  but  he  ducked  most 
adroitly  and  came  up  again.  He  was  tall,  thin  and  pale  with 
a  pointed  beard  and  long  hair  going  back  over  the  rolled 
collar  of  his  black  and  white  speckly,  dirty  sweater.  The 
beard  and  hair  were  of  a  remarkable  golden  colour,  but 
their  splendour  was  reduced  by  his  downcast  eyes,  his  long 
downcast  nose,  a  stoop  and  a  general  air  of  hopelessness. 

"This  is  my  lodger,  from  upstairs,"  said  Nadia,  without 
taking  her  eyes  off  the  white  coiling  worms.  "Mike  Lindley. 
Peter  Gavin."    . 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  I  said. 

He  paid  not  the  faintest  attention,  and  didn't  even  look 
at  me,  but  addressed  himself  to  her: 

"Have  you  something  there  for  me?  This  farce  isn't  till 
eight." 

"Huh,"  she  responded,  prodding  the  stuff.  "He  plays  his 
guitar  to  the  gentry,  and  rapes  their  daughters.  Or  am  I 
shocking  you?" 
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"Not  at  all,"  I  said. 

"Mr.  Gavin  thinks  life  is  all  fun  and  games/'  she  said. 
"I've  been  trying  to  explain." 

"I  don't  think  that."  I  was  beginning  to  be  worked  up 
and  was  about  to  start  shouting,  but  I  stopped  myself  and 
addressed  Mr.  Lindley.  "What's  your  view  ? " 

"You  haven't  answered  my  question,"  he  said  to  her. 

"Oh,  I'll  fill  a  saucer,  if  you  insist." 

"Have  some  wine,"  I  offered. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  surprisingly.  There  was  another  white 
cup,  which  he  filled  and  pulled  across  to  himself  in  an 
embrace,  staring  down  at  the  surface  of  the  table. 

"What's  your  view?"  I  repeated. 

"Of  what?" 

He  had  an  unusually  deep  voice — one  of  those  skeletons 
who  are  so  oddly  basso  profundo. 

"Of  life,"  I  explained. 

"Must  we  go  on  talking  about  life?  My  student  days  are 
over,  you  know."  His  voice  was  dreary  and  slow. 

"Well,  let's  just  do  it  this  once." 

"I'd  say  it  was  a  simplified  version  of  hell." 

"That's  nice." 

"But  then  I've  probably  had  the  advantage  of  a  rather 
different  background  to  yours,  from  what  I've  heard  of 
you." 

I  glanced  at  Nadia.  That  she  had  gossiped  about  me  was 
very  surprising. 

"What  was  it?" 

"What  was  it?  It  was  a  charming  town  in  Northern 
England." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"Still,  one  can't  complain.  I  was  wised  up  early  on."  He 
flung  back  the  white  cup,  and  embraced  it  again,  staring 
once  more  at  the  table. 
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"Oh,  I  know,"  I  said.  "You  belong  to  the  knocked-down- 
in-Wigan  school." 

"Come  again?" 

He  actually  looked  at  me.  I  felt  a  little  like  a  schoolboy 
in  an  Eton  collar,  but  I  was  hot  under  it. 

"No  one  has  really  lived.  No  one  has  known  the  reality, 
unless  they've  been  knocked  down  in  Wigan — preferably 
twice.  Those  who  haven't  had  this  unhappy  opportunity 
know  nothing.  Their  lives  are  unreal.  They're  superficial." 
Despite  his  unexpressive  face  he  was  watching  me  as  if  I 
might  be  unbalanced.  "But  isn't  it  rather  superficial  of  you 
to  assume  that  being  knocked  out  with  a  broken  bottle  by 
the  barmaid  you've  got  with  child  gives  you  a  diploma  in 
reality  ?  Are  you  sure  there  aren't  other  realities  ? " 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Nadia,  over  her  steaming  cauldron.  "How 
did  you  know  about  the  barmaid?" 

"What  barmaid?"  I  asked. 

"She's  referring  to  some  writings  of  mine,"  explained 
Lindley. 

"You're  a  writer?" 

"Of  a  sort.  Tell  me,  what  other  realities  did  you  have 
in  mind?" 

"A  sunny  day.  A  rose." 

"Christ ! "  said  Nadia. 

"Oh  shut  up,  you,  for  a  moment!  I'm  getting  tired  of 
your  superficial  ..."   It  was  me! 

"Well!"  she  said. 

"Don't  mind  her,"  Lindley  growled.  "She's  a  female." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  I  was  astounded  at  myself. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Nadia.  "Fire  ahead.  I'm  just  for 
the  bed,  that's  me." 

Lindley  cut  in  straight  away: 

"No  one  cares  about  your  rose  any  more.  .  .  ." 

"That's  the  trouble,"  I  snapped  at  him. 
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"We  weren't  born  to  look  at  roses." 

"Are  you  so  sure?" 

"They're  boring,"  he  said.  "They're  an  accumulation  of 
petals."  ('Good/  I  thought,  'rubbish,  but  good.  Go  on.  Go 
on.')  I  was  in  great  form  suddenly !  Why  hadn't  I  brought 
two  bottles  ? 

"One  needs  a  greater  justification  now  for  living  than 
the  discovery  that  there  are  flowers  to  be  looked  at.  Especi- 
ally since  we've  ceased  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Maker 
of  these  things.  You  don't  believe  that,  by  the  way?" 

"Not  really,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  diff  .  .  ." 

"Very  well.  We  ..." 

"Let  Peter  speak,  for  Christ's  sake!"  Nadia  shouted.  She 
was  emptying  the  worms  on  to  plates,  and  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten her. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Lindley,  "we  look  now, 
particularly  in  face  of  the  knowledge  that  we  may  be  blown 
to  pieces,  for  something  more  satisfying  than  pretty  sights. 
We  look  for  convictions  now,  for  some  kind  of  faith,  if  I 
may  be  so  corny.  .  .  ." 

"I  like  you  for  being  that,"  I  interrupted,  "but  what's  all 
this  'now'  business?  What  makes  you  think  that  young 
people  haven't  always  ...   ?" 

"For  something  to  fight  for,  if  I  may  be  still  more  corny. 
What's  all  this  'now'  business,  you  say.  All  right,  what  is 
there  to  fight  for  now,  in  God's  own  Britannia  ?  Just  you 
tell  me!" 

"But  aren't  you  terribly  lucky  there's  nothing  to  fight 
for?  In  1914  and  1939  young  men  went  out  and  in  blood  and 
muck  and  sick  fear  and  pain  threw  themselves  away  for  . . ." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Nadia,  and  she  served  the  spaghetti. 
There  were  plates  and  bread  and  butter  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia, and  I  wasn't  really  paying  attention,  because  out- 
side badinage  with  Charles  this  was  the  first  conversation  I 
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had  had  in  six  months.  Nadia,  in  spite  of  her  eyelids,  was 
suddenly  a  housewife,  the  woman  of  the  house  who  inter- 
rupted us  with  all  this  everyday  nonsense.  Lindley  and  I 
had  all  at  once  a  kind  of  understanding.  We  were  almost 
pally.  It  was  odd.  As  soon  as  we  had  sat  back  and  everyone 
had  butter,  I  feared  his  digestive  tract  would  take  him  away 
from  the  argument,  because  after  all  he  wasn't  Irish,  and 
wanting  to  talk  on,  myself,  I  wished  Nadia  had  produced 
nothing.  But  he  talked  on.  I  liked  him  very  much  for  that. 
I  tell  you,  we  were  man  to  man. 

"And  felt  they  were  really  doing  something,  something  of 
value,  for  a  cause  that  was  something,"  he  said. 

"Oh  rubbish.  How  naive  you  are ! "  I  said.  (/  said ! ) 

"What  causes  are  there  now,  for  God's  sake?  Nothing 
happens  in  the  bloody  country  now,  except  strikes  without 
a  pretext  worth  that  I  There's  nothing  left  but  copulation." 

"Thanks,"  said  Nadia. 

She  was  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  playing  with  the 
worms,  which  were  already  giving  us  a  lot  of  trouble. 

"Nothing  but  television.  There's  been  one  public 
demonstration  in  the  past  five  years.  ..." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  I  said.  "For  peace."  He  looked  quite  im- 
pressed. "But  isn't  that  wonderful?" 

"Wonderful!  It's  boredom.  It's  anaemia.  It's  boredom, 
boredom,  boredom.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are 
dead." 

"I  don't  accept  that." 

Nothing  is  better  designed  to  put  you  off  your  own  com- 
plaints than  to  hear  them  coming  from  someone  else. 

"Go  on,"  I  urged.  "You're  making  me  feel  much  better." 

"They're  either  moronic,  and  it's  the  telly,  telly,  telly. 
Or  they're  pseudo-intelligent  and  phoney  as  hell." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that  if  you  look  you'll  find 
eccentricities  in  the  most  unexpected  .  .  ." 
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"No  enthusiasms.  No  convictions.  Nobody  cares.  No- 
body thinks." 

"You  neither?" 

"Me  neither." 

"I'm  glad  you  admit  it." 

"I've  told  you,  there's  nothing  to  care  for.  But  of  course, 
I'm  forgetting,  we  have  the  Queen." 

"Tread  softly,"  I  said.   "You  tread  on  my  dreams." 

"And  we  have  women,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  tear  the 
guts  out  of  you,  to  devour  everything  within  you  that 
is  .  .  ." 

"Isn't  it  time  you  went,"  said  Nadia,  "and  played  your 
charming  folk  songs  to  the  pretty  young  things?  They 
must  be  in  a  positive  tizzy  awaiting  your  appear- 
ance." 

Something  had  been  going  on  between  these  two,  which 
was  now  having  its  effect.  Virtue  was  going  out  of  the  con- 
versation fast.  One  could  not  keep  human  emotions  at  bay 
for  long,  unfortunately.  I  now  began  to  think  this  man  was 
perhaps  not  so  agreeable  after  all. 

"Have  you  considered  Roman  Catholicism?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  Charles. 

"My  God,  the  religious  helpers  and  servers  are  the  worst 
of  all.  Our  little  friend  here  .  .  ." 

"Look,"  said  Nadia,  who  was  on  the  cigarettes  again, 
"take  your  bloody  instrument  and  go." 

"Very  well.  Your  cooking  was  delightful  as  always,  my 
dear." 

Men  are  certainly  better  when  there  aren't  women 
around.  And  vice  versa. 

He  stood  up.  He  really  was  an  egotistic,  humourless, 
dreary-looking  man. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  to  me.  "I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
roses." 
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We'd  been  getting  on  much  better  than  that.  'How  im- 
possible it  is,'  I  thought,  'to  make  contact  and  keep  it  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.'  I  myself  could  do  no  better. 
"Thanks,"  I  replied.  "I  hope  you  find  a  cause."  Very  silly. 
Very  chilly.  Completely  inadequate.  We  were  back  to 
when  he  had  first  appeared. 

He  ducked  under  the  washing,  went  out  through  the  door 
he  had  come  in  by,  and  a  moment  later  returned  and  de- 
parted through  the  front  door.  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  a 
guitar  passing  by,  beneath  the  lingerie. 

She  gathered  the  plates  together  and  put  them  on  the 
dresser.  Her  bottom  was  very  neat  in  the  blue  pants,  I 
noticed.  It  was  bottom  time  now.  Or,  if  not,  what  else? 
Surely  not  more  talk?  We  seemed  to  have  worn  talk  out. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  adjust  immediately  to  the  other  thing.  It 
was  a  hiatus.  Silence. 

Then  she  struck  the  bell  for  the  next  round. 

"Let's  go  into  the  other  room.  It's  not  quite  such  a  bloody 
mess." 

'Very  well,'  I  thought,  'whatever  it  means,  let's  go.'  I 
had  suddenly  recalled  our  retreat  from  Mayfair  again,  in 
all  its  sadness,  and  also  it  occurred  to  me  that  Charles  might 
be  in  some  terrible  solitary  despair. 

She  showed  me  to  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  said, 
"I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute  when  I've  thrown  these  damn 
things  in  the  sink." 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  phone  my  friend  Charles?  I've  a 
feeling  he  may  not  have  located  his  dinner." 

"Phone  away." 

This  was  a  very  large,  drab,  cold  room.  It  had  a  big  picture 
with  no  frame  over  the  black  mantelpiece.  A  vulture's 
head  came  out  of  a  black  shawl  at  the  top,  and  the  claw- 
like hands  of  a  very  old  woman,  covered  in  large  rings, 
emerged  from  the  bottom.  When  I  had  recoiled  from  this,  I 
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inspected  the  rest.  There  were  faded  curtains,  to  the  floor, 
with  one  corner  hanging  down,  a  dilapidated  arm-chair  and 
a  similar  sofa  with  a  depression  at  both  ends.  There  was  a 
record-player  and  a  bookcase  filled  with  dusty  manuscripts 
and  the  works  of  Sartre,  Camus,  and  several  additional 
names  that  meant  nothing  to  me.  Finally  there  was  an 
enormous  divan  bed,  on  which  there  was  a  white  cup  and 
a  saucer  filled  with  ash  and  cigarette-butts.  Beside  it  lay  a 
copy  of  Drop,  open,  as  I  discovered,  in  the  middle  of  an 
article  called  The  Road  to  Chaos'.  The  telephone  was  on  a 
table  beside  the  sofa.  I  sat  in  one  of  the  depressions  and 
phoned  Charles. 

"Good  evening,"  I  said.  "Are  you  all  right  ?" 

"As  far  as  I'm  aware,  yes." 

"What  are  you  doing  ? " 

"Dancing  with  the  vile  knitted  patchwork  cushion  to  the 
American  Forces  Network.  Where  are  you?" 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "I've  got  to  talk  quickly.  I'm  in." 

"In  what?" 

"In — you  fool — in.  With  the  artists  and  intellects." 

"I  see.  Have  they  fantaisie  ? " 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far.  But  they're  much  closer  to  what 
we're  after." 

"I'll  believe  that  when  I  see  it.  Have  you  dined  well? 
The  one  egg  here  proved  to  be  bad." 

"Well,  if  you'd  shop  just  once  .  .  .  Anyhow  it's  nothing 
to  do  with  dining.  These  blasted  social  ambitions  of  yours 
are  what's  led  us  up  the  garden." 

"I  happen  to  like  good  food  and  good  wine.  .  .  ." 

"At  my  expense." 

"That's  rather  crude.  The  art  of  living  is  something 
which  you've  never  really  .  .  ." 

"Oh  shut  up.  These  people  have  a  very  different  idea  of 
what  it  means." 
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"I  dare  say.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  call  ?" 

"I  thought  you  might  be  depressed,  that's  all." 

"That  was  oddly  thoughtful  of  you,  but  mistaken.  What 
are  you  doing  now?" 

"I'm  not  sure." 

"I  see.  Are  you  likely  to  know  before  the  evening's 
over?" 

"That  depends  on  Nadia." 

"Ah,  ha.  Could  you  not  play  a  more  positive  role  ?  Shall 
I  come  round?" 

"No,  thanks.  She's  really  quite  an  interesting  .  .  ."  (At 
this  moment  she  came  in.)  "It's  in  the  safe,"  I  said. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"In  the  safe,"  I  repeated.  "The  meat  safe.  Didn't  you 
look?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  fail  to  follow  you." 

"In  the  top  right-hand  corner,  isn't  it?" 

"Isn't  what?" 

"The  cold  ham." 

"Ham!" 

"Yes." 

"That  was  consumed  a  week  ago,  if  you  recall.  And  no- 
body told  me  we  had  a  meat-safe." 

"Well,  I've  done  my  best.  I'll  have  to  ring  off.  Good- 
bye." 

"What  the  devil ! " 

Nadia  was  kneeling  before  the  gas-fire.  "Christ,  it's  cold," 
she  said,  and  lit  it.  It  went  off  with  a  bang,  to  which  she 
paid  no  attention,  though  for  an  instant  I  thought  we'd  been 
blown  to  shreds. 

"This  bloody  climate,"  she  said.  "I  think  there's  some 
bourbon  here."  She  bent  over  the  arm-chair  and  searched  in 
the  lower  shelves  of  the  bookcase,  so  that  her  bottom  was 
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aloft.  "Through  the  generosity  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force/'  she  added,  bringing  forth  the  bottle.  She  splashed 
some  of  it  neat  into  the  dirty  glass  and  white  cup  which 
were  on  the  mantelpiece  under  the  vulture. 

"Thanks  very  much,"  I  said.  "And  the  cigarettes  too?" 

"Sure,"  she  replied,  slipping  into  the  vernacular — and  also 
into  the  arm-chair,  keeping  the  cup  and  giving  me  the  glass. 
"Poor  kids.  They  come  here  for  their  twenty-four-hour 
breaks.  It's  quite  a  session." 

"For  twenty-four  hours?" 

"Sure.  It  makes  a  lot  of  beer  cans,  believe  you  me.  They 
bring  them  and  take  the  empties  away  in  one  of  their  lorries. 
They  tell  old  Auntie  Nadia  their  troubles.  Poor  kids.  They're 
pretty  mixed-up,  most  of  them.  It  all  dates  from  Bob.  He 
did  his  time  here.  Then  went  back.  Left  me  holding  the 
baby.  A  nice  bloody  mess." 

I  had  an  unpleasant  suspicion  we  might  not  be  talking 
metaphorically,  so  I  merely  said,  "Oh." 

"He's  a  hopeless  alcoholic  now.  Not  surprising,  because 
he's  a  schizophrenic,  but  I  had  him  cured  for  a  time.  God, 
it  was  hard  going !  Still,  if  he  wanted  me  back  I'd  take  the 
first  plane,  believe  you  me." 

"Oh.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  did  he  paint  the  vulture,  or  the  old 
woman,  or  whatever?" 

"God,  no,  that's  Mike.  That's  Master  Lindley's  view  of 
the  feminine  sex.  I  had  to  shut  him  up  tonight.  One  can 
stand  only  so  much.  Still,  he's  not  to  blame.  His  mother's 
a  nympho,  you  know.  She  even  tried  it  on  Mike  when  he 
was  sixteen.  His  father  used  to  beat  him  as  a  child  with  an 
elephant  whip — a  charming  souvenir  from  some  African 
relative.  That  boy  has  lived  all  right.   He  knows  the  lot." 

"The  north  of  England  must  be  more  exciting  than  I 
thought." 

"Call  it  exciting  if  you  want." 
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"I  didn't  even  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an  elephant 
whip." 

"That's  painfully  obvious." 

"And  why  did  you  call  him  your  lodger?" 

"Because  he  is,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  I  let  him  the  flat 
above  for  a  nominal  fee.  I  was  presented  with  the  two  of 
them  by  a  sadistic  uncle  who  took  some  peculiar  fancy  to 
me,  but  preferred  Communism,  thank  God,  and  hopped  it 
to  Moscow." 

"I  see.  And  your  childhood.  How  was  it?" 

"Ha.  Ha.  Don't  make  me  laugh.  I  won't  soil  your  pretty 
ears.  But  I'm  not  complaining.  Oh  no.  Don't  get  me 
wrong.  I  was  educated  all  right — none  of  your  damn 
universities — we  were  introduced  very  early  on." 

"Must  it  be  ghastly  ?  Must  it  be  one  mess  after  another  ?" 

"My  God,  you  learn  by  messes,  you  poor  child.  That's 
living." 

She  was  beginning  to  annoy  me.  I  took  some  more 
bourbon. 

"But  isn't  it  possible,"  I  said,  "for  someone  of  sensitivity 
to  see,  avoid,  and  even  experience  the  messes  without  under- 
taking them?  Does  one  have  to  leave  a  litter  of  babies, 
empties,  cigarette-butts,  broken  hearts  and  broken  guitars 
all  over  the  place  before  one  gains  a  tittle  of  wisdom?" 

"Christ,  a  person  with  guts  does  it.  There's  no  choosing 
or  calculating." 

"I  don't  altogether  accept  that.  I  suspect  you'd  choose  a 
mess  if  there  was  one  in  the  offing.  But  assuming  you're 
driven  into  it,  willy-nilly,  by  your  red  blood,  I'd  say  such 
a  person  wasn't  really  aware." 

"What's  that,  for  God's  sake?" 

"Civilised." 

"Don't  be  obscene." 

''Civilised  people  choose — calculate,  if  you  like.  If  your 
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nature  is  lashing  about,  all  right,  lash  about.  But  don't 
assume  the  rest  of  us  are  all  lovers  of  television  and  a  nice 
slow  game  of  cricket.  We  may  learn  without  lashing — and 
learn  more,  twice  as  fast.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
shortage  of  intelligent  young  people  who  know  what's 
messy,  self-indulgent  and  destructive  of  the  sense  of  honour 
— not  to  mention  the  sense  of  humour — and  avoid  it.  You 
think  they  must  be,  per  se,  members  of  the  Temperance 
League  or  trainees  for  the  Church.  I  don't  think  that's 
necessarily  so.  But  then,"  I  finished  lamely,  "as  I've  said, 
I  don't  know  many  such  people." 

"To  my  mind  the  word  'avoid'  stinks." 

"You  people  have  given  it  that  flavour,  I  grant  you.  But 
that's  the  trouble  .  .  ." 

Here  I  stopped  myself,  suddenly  realising  that  I  was  look- 
ing daggers  at  her. 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "I  don't  think  the  opposite  sexes  should 
hold  conversations.  They  only  lead  to  .  .  ." 

"Ah.  You've  reached  the  same  conclusions  as  Master 
Lindley." 

"That's  odd,  isn't  it,"  I  said,  "considering  I  haven't  known 
mother-rape  or  the  elephant  whip?  But  you're  so  busy 
showing  that  you're  a  woman  with  brains  worth  two  of 
mine,  and  I'm  so  busy  putting  you  as  a  woman  in  your  right 
place,  that  we  tend  to  forget  what  we're  talking  about. 
What  I  mean  is,  all  that  could  be  changed  in  a  few  seconds." 

"That's  what  I  thought  you  meant,"  she  said.  "Let's  see 
if  this  damn  thing  works."  She  fiddled  with  the  record- 
player,  which  promptly  flung  down  its  whole  collection  of 
records  with  a  wump,  but  was  kind  enough  to  play  the  top 
one.  Meanwhile  she  crossed  over  and  sat  in  the  far  divot  of 
the  sofa,  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth  and  the  cup  in  her  hand. 
They  were  two  obstacles  added  to  the  distance  between  us, 
and  I  wished  I'd  said  nothing  about  seconds. 
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We  listened  to  the  record.  It  was  an  experience  well 
known  to  me,  which  usually  had  the  flavour  of  a  reproof. 
This  was  no  exception  and  I  heard  it  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. The  singer  was  French,  but  I  was  well  able  to  trans- 
late, owing  to  my  months  in  Pans. 

You,  who  pass  by  without  seeing  me.  Without  even  say- 
ing good  evening.  Give  me  a  little  hope  this  evening.  I  have 
so  much  pain. 

"I  wish  I  could  share  some  of  your  damnfool  notions 
about  life,  do  you  know  that?"  It  was  Nadia.  Apparently 
she  wasn't  even  listening. 

"No,  I  certainly  didn't,"  I  replied. 

For  what  reason,  this  evening,  do  you  pass  by  without 
seeing  me? 

"Christ,  yes,"  she  said. 

One  word.  1  am  going  to  say  it.  1  love  you.  It's  ridicu- 
lous. It's  bohemian.  It's  young  and  it's  sad  also. 

"Why  do  you  think  I  told  Mike  about  you?" 

"I  can't  imagine." 

The  memories  are  there  to  stifle  me.  Tears.  Flowers. 
Kisses. 

"You're  the  first  person  I've  met  who  had  such  notions 
without  being  a  complete  moron." 

."Thank  you." 

Yes,  I  see  again  the  fine  April  mornings.  We  will  live 
under  the  roofs  right  at  the  top  of  the  town. 

"Christ,  I  envy  you,"  she  said. 

"You  amaze  me,"  I  replied;  and  I  was  not  altogether  con- 
vinced. 

Give  me  a  little  hope  this  evening.  I  have  so  much  pain. 

He  had  started  all  over  again,  and  her  confession  was 
coming  out  so  slowly  that  I  didn't  know  which  of  them  to 
listen  to. 

But  now  she  was  silent. 
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It's  ridiculous.  It's  bohemian.  It's  young  and  it's  sad  also. 
You  who  pass  by  without  seeing  me.  Without  giving  me 
hope.  Good-bye.  Good  evening! 

Well,  that  was  odd,  but  final  enough,  and  now  in  the 
sudden  silence  I  saw  her  putting  down  her  cup  and  stub- 
bing out  her  cigarette,  so  I  thought  it  was  time  we  had  a 
little  hope,  and  I  rose  from  my  sunken  corner  and  moved 
down  the  sofa. 

I  would  never  have  thought  that  one  of  the  Real  Livers 
could  seem  like  Anne  Swift,  but  that  was  how  it  was.  I 
ran  my  fingers  into  her  strong  hair,  squeezed  her  left  breast, 
breathed  heavily  into  and  indeed  began  to  consume  her 
right  ear,  and  all  the  time  she  remained  rigid  and  stared 
down  at  her  sandalled  feet.  It  took  me  some  moments  to 
realise  that  mine  was  a  solo  performance,  because  she  was 
proving  very  agreeable  indeed  and  there  was  a  frank, 
genuine  air  of  decadence  about  the  blue  eyelids  and  silver 
nails  for  which  I  was  falling  with  some  abandon.  However, 
when  I  did,  I  sat  back  and  took  a  look. 

She  was  frowning,  and  presumably  thinking.  But  this  was 
only  apparent  for  a  second,  for  she  suddenly  turned  on  me 
and  I  recoiled,  thinking  I  was  about  to  be  struck  in  the  teeth. 
But  her  hands  landed  on  my  ears,  which  rang  with  a  loud 
explosion,  my  head  was  pulled  forward,  and  something  shot 
down  my  throat  nearly  throttling  me,  which  felt  like  a 
medical  instrument,  but  proved  to  be  her  tongue.  It  was 
over  in  a  flash,  I  was  discarded  again,  and  she  was  looking 
down  at  her  feet,  shivering,  and  saying  "Oh  my  God"  in  a 
much  more  meaningful  tone  than  before. 

This  left  me  confused.  If  this  was  living  it  up  it  struck  me 
as  a  surprisingly  hit-and-run  affair. 

However,  the  shivering  was  quite  frightening,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  see  it,  so  I  advanced  again.  After  I  had  intensified 
my  approach  for  a  moment  the  same  assault  was  repeated.  I 
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was  obviously  old-fashioned,  but  its  effect  on  me  was  to 
leave  me  just  about  as  cold  as  when  Anne  Swift  went  to 
work  on  the  buttons  of  my  coat.  With  Joan  Blayney  and 
other  Irish  friends  it  had  been  different,  and  I  wondered  if 
hypertension  was  something  that*  united  all  strata  of  London 
society.  However,  this  time  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be 
discarded  afterwards  like  the  core  of  an  apple  but  hung  on. 
"Be  gentle,"  I  said,  being  gentle  myself. 

Well,  in  the  end  she  was.  It  was  finally  no  longer  like 
embracing  a  bust  in  pre-stressed  concrete.  She  stopped 
shivering,  and  indeed  became  warm.  Among  other  things 
she  even  told  me  I  did  have  pretty  ears.  But  I  won't  labour 
it.  What  was  odd  was  that  one  reflection  went  through  my 
mind  which  was  like  a  tiny  wave  of  depression  passing  over 
me.  I  was  yet  another  member  of  the  vast  collegiate  body 
of  outsiders.  'My  God,'  I  thought,  'this  is  contemporary  life. 
They  weren't  making  it  up,  after  all.  I'm  no  longer  un- 
usual.' Then  at  once  it  was  a  relief. 

It  was,  in  fact,  when  perspiration  had  entered  into  it,  and 
we  were  both  in  a  very  dopey  condition  indeed,  that  she 
moved  her  face  away  from  mine  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak, 
and  said,  in  a  most  peculiar  voice: 

"You'd  better  lock  the  door." 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  to  produce  a  faint  sense  of 
apprehension.  However,  I  was  still  in  too  dazed  a  condition 
to  nourish  it,  and  I  rose  and  practically  sleep-walked  to- 
wards the  door. 

Then,  from  behind  my  back,  not  in  a  whisper  this  time, 
but  in  Nadia's  normal  voice,  with,  I  thought,  an  added  note 
of  triumph,  I  heard  this: 

"God  knows,  I've  been  living  with  Mike  for  the  past  six 
months  and  if  he  comes  in  he  might  not  be  too  happy." 

This  woke  me  up. 

I  turned.  She  had  raised  her  feet  on  to  the  sofa  and  put 
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her  arms  behind  her  head.  All  I  could  see,  though,  was  the 
head  of  wild  hair  and  the  two  hands  locked  together  behind 
it.  I  didn't  feel  too  good. 

"Listen,"  I  said,  and  unfortunately  my  voice  was 
trembling  slightly,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not  in  favour  of  this." 

There  was  an  awful  pause,  and  having  my  hand  on  the 
door-knob  I  thought  for  a  second  of  quietly  disappearing. 

But  then  her  head  slowly  rose  above  the  back  of  the  sofa, 
flushed  and  odd-looking,  with  the  brows  knit  once  more, 
and  she  said: 

"You're  what?" 

"I'm  not,"  I  replied.  "I  mean,  I'm  very  sorry,  I  shouldn't 
have  ..." 

"Oh,  for  Christ's  sake,  what's  all  this?" 

Her  admirable  bust  was  in  full  view  now.  She  was  in  a 
difficult  posture,  kneeling  on  the  sofa,  and  looking  very  for- 
midable. 

"I  don't  think  it's  wise — or  even  right." 

"Right!  Look,  who  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are  ?  Father 
O'Flynn?" 

She  was  suddenly  in  a  tearing  rage. 

"You  bloody  little  clergyman,"  she  shouted  at  me,  con- 
fusing the  faiths. 

"It's  not  that  so  much."  I  spoke  with  a  pathetic  tremor, 
but,  after  all,  outraged  Woman  was  blazing  at  me  from  close 
range.  "But  we're  not  in  love  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh  Christ!" 

"And  someone  will  be  hurt  even  if  it's  only  Lindley.  And 
a  train  of  consequences  .  .  ." 

"Oh  yes,  and  aeroplanes  too!"  she  shouted. 

"Why  be  so  fierce  about  it,  Nadia  ?" 

"Get  out,  you  fool,  get  out ! " 

She  had  leaned  to  one  side  and  her  hand  was  stretching 
out  for  the  bourbon  bottle,  which  was  on  the  table.  I  simply 
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couldn't  believe  that  she  was  going  to  hurl  it  at  me,  and  was 
tempted  to  linger  just  to  see  if  it  were  really  so.  But  I  said: 

"All  right,  I  will.  I'm  very  sorry,  Nadia." 

"Get  out,  get  out,  get  out,  get  out  I" 

She  picked  up  the  thing  and  gesticulated  with  it,  and  a 
gulp  of  whisky  shot  out  on  the  floor.  She  looked  plain 
raving  mad. 

"Good  night,"  I  said,  and  slipped  out.  I  heard  a  thud  and 
a  shout,  but  whether  it  was  the  bottle,  Nadia,  or  the  sofa, 
that  had  gone  over  I  couldn't  tell.  In  any  case,  I  had  picked 
up  my  overcoat  and  was  hurrying  through  the  kitchen  past 
the  lingerie.  The  main  door  wouldn't  open  at  first,  and  I 
thought  she  would  be  upon  me.  At  last  it  flew  back  and 
nearly  threw  me  into  the  washing,  and  I  heard  another  in- 
explicable muffled  shout  from  the  sitting-room.  Then  I 
went  out  quickly  and  up  the  basement  stairs. 

It  was  Earls  Court  Road,  but  everything  had  happened  so 
fast  and  it  was  all  so  unbelievable  that  it  could  have  been 
anywhere.  I  didn't  know  where  I  was.  I  just  walked.  I 
went  at  a  smart  pace  too,  with  a  horrible  sensation  that  I 
was  hurrying  away  from  the  scene  of  the  murder — a  sensa- 
tion which  is  of  course  comparatively  commonplace  in 
Earls  Court,  but  I  had  never  had  it  before. 

Eventually  I  calmed  down,  hearing  no  one  behind  me,  and 
took  my  bearings.  It  was  dark,  dismal  and  bitterly  cold. 
People  with  blank  faces  walked  past.  They  looked  unhappy, 
stupid  and  despondent.  Behind  the  palely  lit  window  of  a 
pub  I  heard  a  man's  voice  singing  something  unidentifiable. 
I  had  just  enough  money  for  a  taxi  home,  but  there  were  no 
taxis.  She  had  called  me  a  fool,  and  I  felt  one,  but  I  couldn't 
see  what  else  I  could  have  done  without  being  involved 
henceforth  with  someone  I  didn't  care  about.  Yet  this  too 
sounded  pitiful  and  unmanly.  'How  am  I  ever  going  to  be  a 
writer  ?'  I  wondered.  'Must  one  really  fling  oneself  into  this 
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kind  of  thing?'  Even  our  conversation,  though  it  had  been 
more  to  my  taste  than  that  of  the  Wharton-Smiths,  had 
turned  sour,  and  was  more  so  now  in  recollection.  There 
we  were,  in  black,  mouldering,  squalid  Earls  Court,  in  a 
hideous  basement,  one  group  among  millions  in  this  teem- 
ing capital,  which  sent  hundreds  more  Earls  Courts  way  out 
into  the  countryside,  talking  of  futility,  boredom  and  abor- 
tions as  if  they  were  the  subjects  par  excellence.  Was  this 
London  ?  Was  this  what  we  all  came  here  for  ?  Should  I  go 
back,  right  now,  to  my  healthy  home  ? 

I  was  coming  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and  could  see  the  cars 
passing  by  in  Kensington  High  Street.  It  looked  a  little  more 
cheerful. 

There  must  be  something  else,'  I  thought.  'There  really 
must  be  something  else.' 
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A  half-empty  bottle  of  Merrydown  cider  stood  before  the 
blazing  gas-fire. 

The  Little  Maestro  had  hurled  itself  into  'Jealousy*. 
Charles  was  holding  the  terrible  knitted  patchwork  cushion 
to  his  chest  and  dancing  about  the  small  room  with  a  jerky, 
stabbing  movement.  He  looked  debonair  and  passionate, 
and  now  and  then  spun  in  a  complete  circle. 

"Can  you  honestly  see  any  hope?"  I  asked,  from  my  arm- 
chair. 

"Bien  stir,"  he  said,  spinning. 

It  was  for  me  the  nightmare  end  to  our  pathetic  human 
pilgrimage:  two  ill-assorted  souls  locked  together  in  one 
small  cell  from  which  they  could  never  depart;  symbolic 
and  final,  with  definite  signs  of  resulting  mental  decay  in  my 
companion. 

"How  many  people  have  seen  it  now?"  I  said. 

"Fourteen.  Counting  the  five-year-old  daughter  with  the 
lady  last  night." 

The  tango  ended  with  a  flourish.  He  threw  his  partner 
away  and  sat  down  in  the  other  arm-chair,  breathless. 

"I'm  decidedly  unwell,"  he  panted,  "if  it's  of  any  in- 
terest." 

"People  are  so  stupid,"  I  said.  "They  come  to  see  a  flat  in 
Mayfair  expecting  it  to  be  a  Mayfair  flat." 

"I  suppose  it's  understandable,"  Charles  murmured.  He 
did  look  very  pale. 

"Perhaps  we  should  never  have  said  it  was  in  Mayfair." 

"They  would  have  tended  to  find  out  in  the  end." 

"Yes,  but  .  .  .  oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  still  think  we  were 
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too  hasty  with  Mrs.  Winthrop.  We  should  have  played  our 
cards  better." 

"Utterly  hopeless." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  had  come  in,  oddly  blonde,  with  a  face 
curiously  made  up  (for  her  age),  perched  on  a  chair  and 
said: 

"Now  then,  boys,  I  always  believe  in  putting  my  cards  on 
the  table." 

"Very  well,"  said  Charles,  in  his  clipped  mature  manner. 

"I  only  want  the  place  three  nights  a  week,"  said  Mrs. 
Winthrop.  "You  can  have  it  the  rest.  I'll  give  you  fifteen 
guineas  a  week  for  it." 

We  were  asking  Tewkes's  seven  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
because  I  hadn't  thought,  and  because  we  had  only  taken  a 
grandstand  view  till  then,  and  it  was  not  like  having  one  of 
the  ladies  in  your  own  home,  by  your  own  gas-fire;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  I  did  say,  rushing  in: 

"But  why  for  only  three  nights?" 

Charles  looked  at  me.  I  saw  my  error  at  once  and  blushed 
crimson. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  said  Charles,  "that  our  land- 
lord has  to  approve  any  tenant  we  find.  And  in  this  case  he 
wouldn't.  He's  a  civil  servant." 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "That's  fair.  As  I  say,  I  always 
believe  in  putting  my  cards  on  the  table.  Now  if  you  don't 
mind  I'll  make  a  phone-call." 

She  had  used  the  phone,  made  an  appointment,  and  gone, 
as  she  put  it,  "to  see  a  spot  in  Park  Lane." 

The  memory  still  distressed  me,  for  more  than  one  reason. 

"Fifteen  guineas!"  I  said  now. 

"Tewkes,"  said  Charles,  tight-lipped. 

I  was  about  to  add,  "But  would  he  even  have  known?" 
when  I  saw  that  it  would  only  incriminate  myself,  and  was 
silent. 
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"That  unfortunate  band,"  I  said  at  last,  musing  on  another 
near  miss.  "Tewkes  really  behaved  monstrously." 

They  were  decent  lads,  we  had  thought.  Bob  and  Jeff, 
they  were  in  the  U.S.  Navy  but  had  never  been  to  sea.  Bob 
played  the  trombone  and  Jeff  the  clarinet  in  the  Navy  band 
— apparently  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Tewkes  became  very  much  the  housemaster.  He  had  to 
view  them.  So  there  had  been  the  five  of  us  in  that  room, 
Mrs.  Tewkes,  the  mother,  having  poured  the  China  tea  and 
faded  away  behind  the  oriental  screens  and  into  the  kitchen. 
Bob  and  Jeff,  however,  did  not  whisper.  They  spoke  so 
loudly  that  it  was  like  the  desecration  of  some  sacred  place. 
I  tried  not  to  look  at  their  ties,  while  Mr.  Tewkes  spoke  to 
them  as  if  they  were  children. 

What  plays  had  they  been  to  in  London  ?  (As  if  it  were 
not  a  question  of  letting  a  flat,  but  of  founding  a  literary 
journal).  So  gently  too,  so  apparently  without  guile,  in  his 
wan  sports  coat  with  the  leather  elbows. 

Bob  and  Jeff  had  only  been  to  one  theatre,  the  Windmill. 
They  explained  to  us  most  forcibly,  and  at  length,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  American  and  English  censorship  laws 
as  regards  movement  in  the  nude. 

Tewkes  did  not  faint  or  choke  over  his  tea.  He  showed 
real  interest,  and  even  coaxed  them  to  tell  us  more  with  the 
most  beguiling  questions.   He  was  an  actor. 

Afterwards  he  retained  us  in  the  doorway,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  said,  quite  simply,  "You  see." 

This  was  not  the  end,  for  Jeff,  on  hearing  of  our  land- 
lord's disaproval,  phoned  Mr.  Tewkes  and  poured  some 
unexpected  words  into  his  ear.  Tewkes  then  reported  them 
both  to  their  commanding  officer  and  they  were  very  nearly 
dismissed  the  service.  Fortunately,  being  instrumentalists, 
they  were  indispensable. 

I  don't  think  it  was  that  Mr.  Tewkes  at  that  time  would 
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only  accept  a  Mother  Superior  as  his  tenant.  To  be  fair,  the 
people  who  had  wanted  to  take  our  unusual  flat  were  not  at 
all  usual  people. 

I  had  drawn  a  profound  satisfaction  from  this  otherwise 
hopeless  experience,  and  I  think  that  Charles  had  too.  Any- 
one who  views  the  population  of  London  as  a  uniform 
regrettable  mass,  as  we  had  tended  to  do  and  as  Mr.  Mike 
Lindley  did,  should  try  putting  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  and  see  who  turns  up.  A  gaunt  man  of  sixty-five  had 
persuaded  me  to  act  as  guarantor  and  sign  his  application 
form  for  the  Channel  Swim.  To  make  this  more  honour- 
able, and  show  that  I  was  not  simply  doing  something 
foolish,  he  had  performed  the  breast-stroke  all  about  the 
room.  I  had  signed  without  hesitation. 

Another,  even  more  venerable,  gentleman  had  told  me 
that  he  had  found  a  consuming  interest  in  his  old  age.  It  was 
tap-dancing.  It  was  a  thing  of  beauty  that  was  fast  fading. 
He  spoke  of  the  past  wonder  of  watching  Jack  Hulbert.  He 
then  persuaded  me,  indeed  compelled  me,  to  hum  an  un- 
familiar tune — composed  by  himself — while  he  tap-danced 
about  the  room  in  a  dirty  mackintosh  reaching  to  his  heels. 

Unusual  was  to  Mr.  Tewkes  the  same  thing  as  unreliable, 
and  he  had  rejected  them  both. 

Yes,  letting  a  flat  had  been  both  pleasure  and  pain.  But 
now  we  were  desperate. 

"Lisen  to  this,"  I  said,  reading  from  the  back  of  a  member- 
ship card  for  the  Agabubu  Club,  which  some  coloured 
acquaintance  of  the  moment  had  once  handed  me  in  a  pub: 
"Rent — thirty-one  pounds  ten  shillings.  Cauliflower — one 
shilling.  Marmalade,  margarine,  six  eggs  and  two  Wills's 
Whiffs — eighteen  shillings.  Charles's  laundry — twelve  and 
sixpence,  of  which  pillow-cases  and  sheets,  to  be  halved, 
equal  three  and  sixpence.  Drinks  on  Tuesday,  of  which  I 
think  I  paid  all  but  the  first — there  were  six — fifteen 
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shillings.  Air  tickets  for  next  week  (Christmas),  on 
Fortnum's  account — twenty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings!" 

"Well?" 

"This  can't  go  on." 

"Your  attitude  is  to  me  quite  inexplicable,"  said  Charles. 

"Inexplicable ! " 

"You  obviously  have  no  conception  of  how  fortunate 
you  are  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  another  human 
being." 

"Now  listen  .  .  ." 

"To  be  put  in  the  position  where  you  can,  without — let  it 
be  confessed — too  great  discomfort,  commit  a  genuinely 
Christian  act  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  will  perhaps 
ever  happen  to  you,  and  you  should  be  down  on  your  knees 
to  thank  God  daily  for  your  good  fortune.  J  personally 
would  give  anything  to  be  in  your  shoes." 

"Am  I  going  mad,  or  is  my  hearing  just  defective  ? " 

"But,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  ever  I  am  placed  in  such  a 
happy  situation  I  will  seize  my  opportunity  with  both 
hands.  Your  complaining,  begrudging  attitude  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  unseemly,  and  possibly  even  sinful.  You  should  be 
uttering  prayers  of  gratitude  that  you  know  me,  that  I  am 
here  and — from  time  to  time — in  need;  which  you  are  in  a 
position  to  relieve.  Such  good  fortune  may  never  come  your 
way  again." 

"f  don't  believe  it.  I've  a  premonition  that  some  time  in 
the  future  someone  is  going  to  have  to  go  bail  for  you,  and 
no  one  will  be  mug  enough  to  do  it  but  me." 

"I  can  say  no  more.  It's  a  matter  for  your  own 
conscience." 

"Meanwhile,"  I  said,  "what  are  your  plans  if  we  can't  get 
out  of  this  damnable  attic  in  which  you've  chosen  to  place 
us?  Do  you  intend  that  we  go  bankrupt?  Because  my 
father  is  going  to  be  unhappy." 
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"Despair  is  the  greatest  sin  of  all.  Of  course  we  will  get 
out,  as  you  crudely  put  it.  Though  I  must  confess  the 
thought  depresses  me.  I  like  this  district." 

"Oh  yes  indeed !  All  grossly  artificial,  but  according  with 
your  pitiful  provincial  Dublin  idea  of  Living.  I  tell  you  I've 
a  good  notion  not  to  go  to  Nita's  but  to  give  it  all  up  and 
return  home." 

He  glanced  at  me  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  that  I  had 
touched  him  this  time. 

"Let  us  hear  no  more  of  that.  Nita  may  be  the  ultimate 
symbol  of  corruption,  but  at  least  we  shall  still  be  in  this 
magnificent  city." 

"My  God,  you  don't  give  up,  do  you  ?  We  might  as  well 
be  where  the  mountains  of  Mourne  sweep  down  to  the  sea 
for  all  the  difference  it  makes." 

"Impatience  is  childish." 

"Your  patience  is  incomprehensible.  But  don't  forget  I've 
been  here  six  months." 

"We  will  make  contact." 

"But  even  if  we  do,  what  is  the  point  ?  I've  been  thinking 
a  lot  about  this.  What  is  all  this  banging  up  against  each 
other  in  aid  of,  for  God's  sake?  Are  people  learning  any- 
thing by  it?  Is  not  all  conversation  utterly  futile?  Look 
what  we've  come  to.  The  logical  end.  Talking  around  in 
circles,  by  numbers." 

"One  learns  about  people,  and  in  this  city  the  best  people. 
Your  attitude  is  scarcely  suited  to  a  writer." 

"A  writer !  I'm  not  a  writer.  I  haven't  done  a  thing  in 
months.  I'd  do  more  at  home." 

"Yes,  but  you  couldn't  write  about  this — or  about  your 
girl-friend  in  Earls  Court." 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "One  tends  to.  forget  that  there  are 
farmers  leaning  against  pub  walls  all  over  Ireland;  and 
several  million  slant-eyed  girls  splashing  about  in  paddy- 
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fields  looking  for  rice;  and  an  unconscionable  number  of 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  propped  against  peeling  houses  in 
shuttered  villages  stupefied  by  the  heat;  and  another  fifty 
million  flat-faced  men  keeping  warm  on  the  steppes.  One 
tends  to  assume  that  the  problems  of  a  youth  in  a  bed- 
sitting-room  in  Earls  Court,  London,  constitute  the  spiritual 
dilemma  of  our  time." 

"The  answer  could  be  that  the  others  are  not  so  im- 
portant." 

"That  would  be  fairly  sweeping." 

"I  suppose  one  might  say  that  the  struggles  in  Earls  Court, 
or  Montparnasse,  or  Greenwich  Village,  represent  the  apex, 
and  are  interesting  on  that  account,  to  put  it  mildly." 

"It's  not  easy  to  maintain  that  view,  not  only  when  you 
think  of  all  the  unthinking  slant-eyed  girls,  but  of  nations 
fighting  for  their  lives  and  people  dying  for  their  freedom." 

"It's  the  more  profound  and  final  question,  surely,  of 
how  to  endure  and  enjoy  freedom  when  you  have  it — un- 
aided, in  the  case  of  many  unfortunate  people,  by  the  con- 
solation of  the  One  Church." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  which  meant  that  he  was 
mollifying  me,  because  I  wanted  to  believe  it.  "I  find  it  hard 
to  feel  any  confidence  in  that.  In  any  case  I  haven't  so  far 
even  written  about  the  Bed-sitters.  I  didn't  show  you  what  I 
wrote,  because  all  that  Cliche  business  you  go  on  with  is 
too  impossible  and  destructive.  But  one  of  the  stories  I 
wrote  was  about  this  spinster  who  goes  to  Tramore  every 
Easter,  happy  as  Larry,  until  this  year,  when  she  sees  it's  all 
pitiful.  Well,  the  poor  ould  thing !  Then  I  pick  up  The 
Bookseller  and  read  this  .  .  .  where  the  hell  is  it?" 

The  floor  and  coffee  table  were  covered  with  library 
books  and  weekly  journals. 

"Here  we  are.  The  inside  story  of  the  Communist  in- 
vasion of  Tibet  told  by  the  lone  radio  operator  who  was 
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captured,  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  four  and  a  half  years 
of  brain- washing.'  " 

"A  grim  experience,  but  I  hardly  see  its  relevance." 

"It  tends  to  take  the  sting  out  of  four  and  a  half  months 
of  washing-up." 

"There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  writing  tribal  lays." 

"Yes,  but  some  may  not  be  of  the  faintest  interest.  We're 
fairly  small  people.  Let's — as  they  tend  to  say  here  very  fre- 
quently— face  it.  In  a  way  it's  a  comfort." 

"I'm  not  convinced." 

"My  writing  progresses  as  much  as  your  photography. 
God,  I  haven't  even  been  able  to  get  through  a  novel  in 
months.  I'm  sick  to  death  of  books  about  what  happens  to 
Julia — and  does  Jeffrey  become  resolved  to  staying  with  his 
wife  and  kids." 

"There  are  others." 

I  suddenly  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Little  Maestro, 
which  had  been  pumping  out  South  African  rhythms  all  this 
time. 

"Why  do  we  go  on  soaking  ourselves  in  this  trash,  for 
instance,  when  the  two  of  us  know  the  whole  Trom'  reper- 
tory off  by  heart?" 

"That's  probably  why." 

"Well,  it's  about  time  we  got  down  to  tackling  the  nutty 
discords  through  which  music  expresses  the  modern 
dilemma.  If,  through  no  fault  of  our  own,  we  are  incapable 
of  social  progress,  we  can  at  least  move  forward  in  the  Arts, 
which,  unlike  worthwhile  human  beings,  are  freely  avail- 
able. What  about  all  those  bits  of  old  hay,  in  pre-stressed, 
synchronised,  welded,  perspex-treated  cement,  called  Man 
and  Woman?  What  the  hell  are  we  doing  about  them? 
Nothing!  I  tell  you,  we're  adrift  jn  the  middle  of  every- 
thing. We're  socially  lost  between  the  intelligentsia  and  the 
cretins,  and  culturally  lost  between  what  we've  exhausted 
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and  what  we  can't  comprehend.  Fallen  in  the  chasms  be- 
tween. Middlebrows.  The  most  outside  condition  of  the 
lot!" 

"We  are  nothing  of  the  sort  At  least,  I'm  not.  Most  of 
the  intelligentsia,  as  you  call  them,  are  merely  intelligent 
people  straining  to  keep  their  end  up.  Most  of  what  you 
say  we  can't  comprehend  is  probably  rubbish.  Your  modesty 
frequently  approaches  stupidity,  if  I  may  say  so.  I've  always 
said  I  seek  the  highest,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter 
that  statement." 

"All  right,  all  right.  And  just  look  at  us.  Just  look  at  us. 
We  don't  even  go  to  the  cinema,  because  in  our  view  there's 
never  anything  on.  Just  look  at  us." 

I  knew  I  had  touched  him  again,  if  only  by  the  violence 
of  my  repetitions.  We  were  silent.  Edmundo  Ros  was 
singing  'Mamma  Loves  Papa',  but  we  were  not  listening. 
I  was  'looking  at  us'  and  he  must  have  been  doing  the 
same. 

Company  had  not  come  easily  for  us.  Charles's  colleagues 
in  his  legal  department  I  had  not  even  seen.  But  they  were,  I 
was  told,  English,  dull,  stupid,  unread,  and  devoted  to  their 
work,  with  a  consuming  leisure  interest  in  antique  sports 
cars. 

We  had  now  sat,  as  silent  observers,  in  public-houses  all 
over  London,  from  Whitechapel  to  Hammersmith.  We 
drank  beer  in  small  quantities,  not  being  able  to  afford  any- 
thing else.  We  did  not  speak,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
say.  We  watched — while  everyone  else  performed,  or  lived, 
whichever  way  one  wanted  to  look  at  it.  There  was  no  one, 
nowhere,  like  us,  and  this  knowledge  finally  made  us  so  self- 
conscious  that  we  now  came  home  instead. 

There  Charles,  to  my  dismay,  had  passed  through  a  tele- 
phoning phase,  with  the  directories  piled  on  his  knee.  Since 
he  had  no  scruples  in  falsely  presenting  himself  to  whoever 
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answered,  he  had  forced  his  way  to  a  passage  at  arms  with 
Sir  Ralph  Richardson,  Lady  Violet  Bonham-Carter,  Sir 
Alec  Guinness,  who  was  taken  to  task  for  his  chilly  render- 
ing of  the  cardinal  in  The  Vrisoner,  Mr.  Cecil  Beaton,  who 
heard  himself  described  before  he  could  do  anything  about 
it  as  a  betrayer  of  the  art  of  photography,  and — very  nearly 
— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  whom  Charles  held 
strong  views. 

Hundreds  of  simple,  unknown  people  were  also  addressed, 
and  some  were  induced  to  participate  at  length.  This  was 
enormously  enjoyable,  but  it  was  also  how  it  all  ended.  A 
lady  living  at  a  Bayswater  number  had,  in  Charles's  view, 
which  he  expressed  to  her  repeatedly,  the  most  tantalising 
voice  that  he  had  ever  heard.  She  was  understandably 
touched  by  this.  She  had,  as  it  happened,  a  friend  with  her, 
and  we  were  invited  to  pay  an  immediate  visit.  He  accepted. 
I  was  appalled,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  so  overwhelming, 
and  he  was  so  convinced  that  this  was  the  turning-point,  that 
we  took  a  taxi  at  once.  When  we  arrived  I  neglected  to 
remark  the  lady's  voice  at  all,  but  she  was  in  her  late  forties 
with  frizzy  hair  that  did  not  look  real,  and  her  friend  was  a 
little  older  with  pitch-black  hair  which  was  certainly  not 
real.  Our  disappointment,  however,  was  no  greater  than 
theirs.  They  gave  us  lemon-squash  and  biscuits  out  of  a  tin 
and  our  tongue-tied  group  suffered  so  much  in  fifteen 
minutes  that  I  cannot  bear  to  recapture  it  now.  It  was  I 
who  said  that  we  had  an  appointment.  Charles  was  dumb. 
And  he  never  phoned  again. 

Then  came  the  logical  conclusion.  When  I  said  that  we 
had  been  reduced  to  talking  by  numbers  I  spoke  the  literal 
truth.  We  had  drawn  up  an  experimental  table  that  ran  as 
follows.  One — I've  had  a  headache  all  day.  Two — bien  stir. 
Three — what's  for  dinner?  Four — peut-etre.  Five — moi 
aussi.    Six — you  depress  me.  Seven — eggs.  Eight — do  you 
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know  how  much  you  owe  me  now?  Nine — is  there  any 
point  in  all  this  ?  Ten — I  could  sleep  for  a  week. 

Then  we  made  ourselves  word-perfect  and  one  evening 
assembled  before  the  fire.  I  opened. 

"One,"  I  said. 

Charles  waited.  He  gazed  without  expression  at  the  fire, 
which  reflected  his  glasses,  and  then  said  quietly: 

"Five." 

I  allowed  a  pause,  and  then  spoke  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm. 

"Eight." 

"Two,"  said  Charles  at  once. 

I  left  it  to  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  becoming  con- 
stantly aware  that  it  was  always  /  who  made  the  conversa- 
tions in  this  flat. 

"Three,"  he  said. 

"Seven,"  I  replied  promptly. 

"Ten,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"Five." 

The  reflection  added  to  my  dismay. 

"Nine,"  I  said. 

"Four.  I  mean  two.  And  six." 

"Six.  And  five." 

This  was  at  least  as  much  as  we  normally  spoke.  So  now, 
mutually,  we  raised  our  eyes  and  shared  a  look  of  satis- 
faction. 

"Voila!"  said  Charles — which  was  not  on  the  list. 

But  very  occasionally  conversation  was  an  outburst  from 
me.  It  was  really  our  only  resource  now.  Even  the  long 
sleepless  nights  duelling  over  the  body  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism had  ended. 

At  times  I  asked  myself,  'Is  it  perhaps  unfair?'  Did  all  my 
shouting  only  mean  that  I  could  bear  it,  whereas  he  could 
not  ?  But  then  it  seemed  that  the  reverse  might  just  as  well 
be  true. 
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"This  banging  about,"  I  said  now,  "Just  suppose  we  do 
achieve  what  we  want.  Suppose  we  do  happily  marry  and 
have  our  circle  of  friends,  a  dozen  if  we're  lucky,  who  know 
all  about  books  and  are  nevertheless  human  and  have 
humour.  Suppose  all  that,  then  what  ?  I  mean,  what  will 
we  say  to  each  other?  Will  we  go  on  conveying  our 
opinions  without  accepting  anyone  else's  year  after  year  ? 
I  mean,  what  for?" 

"I  don't  feel  at  all  well  this  evening." 

"I'm  fast  losing  faith  in  the  search.  It  can  only  lead  to 
acceptance,  which  I  find  very  painful.  But  I  think  we  Irish 
have  a  capacity  for  not  growing  up.  The  English  haven't.  Is 
it  to  our  advantage  ?  If  suppose  if  one  can  manage  not  grow- 
ing up,  in  the  right  way,  with  one's  heart  and  mind  still 
open,  it's  an  excellent  thing,  the  best  thing.  Or  should  one 
grow  inward  ?  The  inner  life.  But  what  the  hell  is  there  to 
grow  inward  about?  I  mean,  we  know  it  all:  the  spine  and 
the  two  legs.  What  further  thought  is  there  to  think,  once 
you  devote  yourself  to  thinking?" 

"Is  there  any  money  in  the  gas  ?" 

"Yes,  J  put  in  a  shilling,  as  usual." 

"Because  I  think  I'll  have  a  bath." 

"Maybe  it  seems  pointless,  and  maybe  we  feel  odd,  be- 
cause we  are  of  an  age  that  is  rarely  chronicled.  In  modern 
literature  people  seem  to  move  from  adolescence  to  cyni- 
cism or  the  settled  state,  or  both,  with  no  intervening  period 
whatsoever.  Adolescents  become  depressed  breadwinners 
with  retreating  hair  overnight ! " 

"Yes,  I  think  definitely  a  bath." 

"Yet  somehow  I  don't  feel  that  we're  entirely  unique.  I 
suspect  that  this  city  is  teeming  with  young  ships  that  never 
see  each  other  in  the  night:  feeling  alone,  and  empty,  just 
because  they've  never  met,  and  some  consoling  themselves 
perhaps  with  efforts  at  writing,  but  simply  not  having  the 
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knack  for  it,  though  more  perceptive  than  many  of  the 
people  who  do.  And  so  falling  into  greater  despair.  It's 
terrible  to  think  of  it,  Charles ! " 

"Some  have  the  consolation  of  a  faith,  but  not  many  in 
this  godless  country." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that's  terribly  valuable  to  you.  Is  it?" 

"Bien  sur.  You'll  have  to  excuse  me  now  as  a  bath  has 
suddenly  become  vital." 

"All  right.  I'll  meanwhile  prepare  the  scrambled  eggs, 
of  course." 

"You're  always  considerate." 

"I  certainly  am.  But  this  is  my  final  question  before  you 
go  and  wash  your  filthy  feet.  Is  there  nothing  more  than 
bringing  home  fifteen  quid  a  week,  clinging  tight  to  the  wife 
when  in  need,  and  watching  the  kids  grow  taller?" 

"It  may  eventually  seem  ample,"  he  replied. 

I  sighed. 

"There's  nothing  like  conversations  for  reaching  unex- 
pected conclusions,"  I  said.  "At  least  you  see  now  what  I 
mean  by  the  pointlessness  of  talk." 

"Perhaps  I  am  more  aware  of  it  than  you  realise." 

He  stood  up,  and  since  he  had  selected  that  particular 
chair,  the  usual  happened.  His  elbow  brushed  against  the 
aluminium  stand,  the  shade  descended  with  a  crash,  and 
the  bulb  stood  out  on  high,  throwing  a  sudden  blaze  of  light 
upon  the  ceiling. 

So  accustomed  was  he  that  he  did  not  even  notice,  but 
went  from  the  room,  humming  'Jealousy'. 

The  Little  Maestro  was  playing  something  quite  different. 
I  suddenly  hated  it,  and  switched  it  off.  I  heard  him  go  into 
the  bathroom  and  slam  and  lock  the  door,  and  then  the 
combined  sound  of  the  water  running  and  his  voice  raised 
in  'La  Mef,  the  only  song  he  knew  in  a  foreign  tongue  and 
consequently  the  source  of  great  pride.   It  seemed  to  me 
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extremely  shallow  to  be  able  to  launch  directly  into  this 
after  the  profundities  that  I  had  poured  over  him,  and  also 
totally  unsuited  to  our  well-nigh  hopeless  situation. 

I  followed  him  across  the  minute  hallway,  where  Philo- 
mena,  the  damnable  and  utterly  useless  bicycle,  was  still 
standing  in  everyone's  way,  and  so  into  the  kitchen  beside 
the  bathroom.  This  was  a  cupboard,  and  even  in  this  freez- 
ing December  when  you  lit  any  one  of  the  gas-jets  you  had 
after  a  time  to  step  back  into  the  hall  in  order  to  escape 
asphyxiation.  For  this  reason  the  two  pieces  of  toast  were 
repeatedly  burnt  black  and  discarded,  with  oaths,  into  the 
sink.  I  broke  two  eggs  into  a  cup,  feeling  I  would  rather 
have  thrown  them  at  someone. 

But  I  was  adept  at  scrambling  eggs,  and  I  grew  calm.  Had 
Charles  been  possessed  of  the  faintest  understanding  of 
economy  it  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  this  was 
the  one  case  in  which  I  allowed  my  conscience  to  be  over- 
borne, knowing  that  the  secret  of  scrambling  eggs  was  of 
course  to  throw  in  the  best  part  of  half  a  pound  of  butter. 
So  I  was  mashing  it  up  in  the  mixture.  Then  it  happened. 

The  bell  rang. 

Charles  stopped  singing.  "Fifteen ! "  he  shouted,  after  a 
moment's  silence.  "For  God's  sake  keep  your  head." 

My  heart  was  scampering.  I  was  in  the  hall.  "How  the 
hell  am  I  going  to  show  them  there's  a  bathroom?"  I  whis- 
pered, with  my  face  to  the  panelling. 

"They  can  take  your  word  for  it.  I'll  turn  on  the  taps 
and  sing." 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't,"  I  said.  I  opened  the  door  and 
started  down  the  stairs,  passing  the  Tewkes's  and  the  first- 
floor  flat  of  an  unknown,  named  Florence  de  van  Boon. 
All  the  time  my  agitated  mind  pictured  every  possible 
representation  of  the  prospective  tenants  in  the  street, 
finally  settling,  with  terrifying  assurance,  on  a  mother  and 
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father  from  Manchester  with  six  small  children.  I  was  then 
walking  along  the  narrow  corridor  which  ran  beside  a  hat- 
shop  where,  throughout  the  summer,  they  sold  the  white- 
plaited  straw  bowls  which  were  worn  for  outdoor  occasions 
by  every  young  woman  in  England,  and  throughout  the 
winter  they  closed  down  and  enjoyed  the  profits.  I  opened 
the  door. 

A  solitary  man  was  standing  there.  It  took  me  a  moment 
to  make  the  adjustment,  and  then  I  could  see  him  fairly  well 
in  the  lamplight.  He  had  a  round  friendly  face,  with  a  full, 
spiky,  fair  moustache.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  homburg  and  a 
dark  blue  belted  overcoat.  He  was  a  bulky  man;  a  family 
man,  with  the  normal  two  kids  and  golf  every  Saturday. 

"I  believe  ...  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  said.  "Come  in." 

I  led  the  way  upstairs,  slowly,  having  regard  to  his  bulk, 
and  warning  him,  "I'm  afraid  it's  at  the  very  top."  To  this 
he  replied,  "Doesn't  worry  me" — at  which  my  heart  started 
racing  again. 

I  thought  we  would  never  arrive — or  would  be  inter- 
cepted by  Mr.  Tewkes  in  his  most  critical  mood — but  we 
did,  and  I  pushed  the  door  open,  noting  with  regret  that  the 
first  thing  visible  was  the  damn  bicycle  but  also  with  satis- 
faction that  Charles  was  keeping  dead-still  in  the  bath.  I 
could  see  him  there,  lying  rigid,  with  one  ear  aimed  at  the 
door.  I  rather  enjoyed  leading  the  stranger  into  the  sitting- 
room,  where  we  could  not  be  heard,  but  my  advantage  was 
at  once  diminished  by  the  sight  of  the  bulb  standing  perkily 
aloft  above  the  standard  lamp-shade  and  casting  its  ferocious 
light  upon  the  ceiling.  Fixing  it,  I  thought,  would  draw 
undue  attention,  and  I  was  also  more  immediately  con- 
cerned about  our  visitor. 

It  was  very  strange.  He  was  not  looking  at  the  lamp,  the 
ceiling,  or  even  the  room,  but  at  me.  It  was  as  if  it  was  J 
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who  was  to  let.  As  I  examined  him  in  turn,  more  plainly 
visible  now  in  the  intense  glare,  he  was  not  quite  the  golfer. 
The  belt  of  his  overcoat  was  ragged,  and  so  were  the  cuffs. 
I  could  not  place  him  exactly. 

"My  name  is  Tom  Fee." 

"Mine  is  Peter  Gavin." 

"How  do  you  do?" 

"How  do  you  do?" 

"How  much  are  you  asking?" 

This  was  curious,  as  it  was  down  in  black  and  white  in 
three  agencies,  one  evening  paper,  and  the  American 
Embassy. 

"Seven  and  a  half  guineas.  And  I  must  explain  that  we 
took  on  the  year's  lease  of  the  previous  tenants,  who  left 
after  four  months  of  it.  We've  also  been  here  four  months. 
So  there's  another  four  to  run;  but  I'm  sure  you'd  be  able 
to  continue  it  after  that  if  you  wanted  to." 

"Seems  fair,"  he  said,  scrutinising  me  closely.  "Four 
months  should  suit  us.  Two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bathroom  ?" 

"Yes.  I'll  show  you  .  . ." 

"We'll  take  it,"  he  said. 

After  some  moments  he  spoke  again,  because  I  had  missed 
my  turn — was,  indeed,  completely  out  of  the  game. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "I  represent  a  club.  We 
want  the  flat  for  an  American  artist  of  ours.  He'll  be  arriv- 
ing in  two  weeks'  time — New  Year's  Eve." 

He  handed  me  something,  which  I  found  to  be  a  card  with 
"The  Petunia"  written  on  it.  But  I  had  no  need  to  make  an 
examination.  An  astonishing  feeling  of  exultation  was  tak- 
ing hold  of  me.  I  had  an  absolute  instinct  about  this.  It  was 
the  wonderful  work  of  Providence.  Many  times  throughout 
this  London  adventure  I  had  been  seized  with  a  secret 
thought  so  odd  that  I  had  not  even  expressed  it  to  Charles. 
Paris  had  unnerved  me.  London  was  safe  but  dull.  Where 
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was  the  Holy  Grail?  Why,  of  course,  New  York.  The 
French  were  intense,  the  English  unnatural,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans had  feelings  without  ferocity  and  they  were  marvel- 
lously natural,  and  if  one  could  find  these  qualities  among 
artists,  how  close  we  would  come  to  all  that  we  sought !  I 
could  see  him  now,  our  tenant,  a  young  American  painter — 
the  room  full  of  easels,  canvases  and  paints — and  ourselves, 
coming  as  friends,  meeting  his  friends,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
discussing  all  that  there  was  to  discuss.  I  looked  at  Tom  Fee 
again,  wondering  what  part  he  played:  if  he  himself  painted, 
or  sculpted,  or  what.  How  easy  it  was  to  misjudge  people ! 

"If  you  come  round  tomorrow  night  we  can  talk  about 
the  agreement  and  so  on,"  he  said. 

"Fine,"  I  replied.  I  had  totally  forgotten  about  Mr. 
Tewkes  and  his  inspections.  "What  time  ?" 

"Any  time  at  all." 

How  exactly  right  this  was!  Of  course  they  would 
be  there  all  night.  Thrashing  out  everything  under  the 
sun. 

Tom  Fee  had  moved  out  into  our  hallway. 

"His  name  is  Gerry  Gerrard,  by  the  way.  I'm  sure  you've 
heard  of  him." 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not,"  I  answered,  feeling  at  once  annoyed 
with  myself  and  foolish. 

He  smiled.  "Never  mind.  The  whole  town  will  have 
heard  of  him  soon." 

"Really?"  This,  I  thought,  was  a  remarkably  flattering 
conception  of  the  Londoner's  reverence  for  the  Arts. 

"Don't  bother  to  come  down,"  he  said;  to  which  I  silently 
assented  because  I  was  dying  to  send  up  the  fireworks 
straight  away. 

He  went  out  and  began  the  descent,  and  I  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  him,  waiting  till  his  steps  had  passed  out  of 
earshot,  my  heart  plunging.  Then  in  an  instant  I  had  fallen 
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on  my  knees  on  the  floor  outside  the  bathroom,  and  was 
beating  my  fists  on  the  brown  linoleum,  and  crying: 

"It's  let!    It's  let!    Let!   Let!    Let!" 

"Hurraaay!"  screamed  Charles,  dropping  all  his  non- 
sense; and  I  heard  the  wet  dunk  of  my  sponge  hitting  one 
of  the  walls. 
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The  following  night  I  was  walking  along  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  very  slowly  in  order  to  clear  my  mind.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  and  I  had  my  tweed  overcoat  buttoned  under 
my  chin.  Underneath  I  wore  a  navy-blue  polo-necked 
sweater,  because  Charles  and  I  were  to  visit  The  Petunia 
later  in  the  evening  and  we  had  decided  that  this  would  be 
the  only  acceptable  garb.  I  also  wore  grey  flannels,  know- 
ing that  blue  jeans  would  have  been  preferable,  but  there 
had  been  little  call  to  buy  them  in  Mayfair. 

It  was  one  week  before  Christmas.  Tomorrow  we  would 
fly  to  Ireland,  through  the  kindness  of  Fortnum  &  Mason's 
travel  department.  It  would  be  our  final  salute  to  the  old 
life.  Henceforth  it  would  be  the  railways. 

The  cars  and  buses  were  lined  up,  almost  motionless,  in 
both  directions.  Many  of  the  cars  were  ancient  and  occu- 
pied by  very  large  families  who  had  come  to  see  'the  lights', 
which  in  fact  were  only  exhibited  in  Regent  Street  and 
on  the  Christmas  tree  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Men,  women, 
and  hordes  of  children  gazed  from  the  windows  with  won- 
dering, apprehensive  expressions  as  if  the  capital  and  its 
inhabitants  were  an  absorbing  but  crazy  peep-show  from 
which  it  would  ultimately  be  a  relief  to  return  home  to 
healthier  parts.  I  fully  sympathised. 

I  was  exhausted,  because  I  had  spent  the  day  on  a  round 
of  the  toy-shops,  discovering  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
that  the  space-guns  in  London  were  just  the  same  as  last 
year. 

However,  I  was  ceasing  to  be  aware  of  my  weariness,  the 
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prospect  of  the  night's  undertakings  providing  me  now  with 
an  uncontrollable  degree  of  nervous  energy. 

Nadia's  phone  message,  which  had  been  delivered  to  me 
in  the  office,  was  shocking.  It  was  utterly  imperative  that  I 
make  an  appearance  at  the  Outsiders'  Club  in  Greek  Street 
at  eight-thirty.  I  found  this  infuriating.  It  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  my  appearance  at  any  club,  any- 
where, should  be  utterly  imperative — a  description  which 
was  given  with  relish  by  my  superior  in  the  office.  What 
Nadia  had  in  fact  said,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  was 
worse:  "Tell  him  it's  desperately  urgent."  This,  I  feared, 
would  now  move  rapidly  through  Fleet  Street,  throwing  me 
into  confusion  for  several  weeks. 

As  to  the  cause,  I  was  completely  mystified.  I  had 
assumed  that  our  last  regrettable  meeting  had  closed  every 
emotional  doorway  tight  shut.  Charles  differed,  when  I  had 
broken  the  news  to  him  on  returning  home.  "You've 
obviously  made  a  conquest,"  he  said.  "You'll  have  to  go." 
This  I  might  have  thought  a  very  good  reason  for  not  going, 
had  I  not  conceived  an  inexpressible  explanation  of  my 
own.  Heintz  had  swum  out  of  the  alcohol.  He  had  seized 
on  both  stories,  either  as  a  kind  of  breeches-buoy  to  the 
better  life  or  purely  on  their  literary  merit.  He  would  rush 
both  into  print  if  I  turned  up  in  time  to  give  my  personal 
assent  to  certain  very  slight  alterations.  Perhaps  even  more 
likely,  I  then  thought,  away  on  the  horizon  of  conscious- 
ness, and  more  in  accordance  with  Nadia's  immoderate  per- 
formance, a  film  company  had  smelled  out  a  very  tempting 
script  and  wished  my  name  on  the  contract  before  the  night 
was  out. 

These  prophecies  I  dared  not  contemplate.  But  I  felt  them 
in  my  stomach. 

I  was  to  meet  Charles  afterwards  in  an  extraordinarily 
nondescript  pub  off  New  Oxford  Street,  selected  because  he 
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felt  safe  there,  and  could  drink  one  glass  of  the  worst  bitter 
and  read  Bernanos  without  fear  of  comment  from  the 
customers. 

Our  project  had  gone  amazingly  well.  I  had  visited  Mr. 
Tewkes  alone,  because  Charles's  contempt  for  what  was 
bourgeois,  embracing  even  oriental  screens,  could  be  read 
clearly  on  his  face.  It  had  been  a  new  Tewkes.  The  very 
mention  of  an  artist  had  transformed  him.  As  for  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  Mrs.  Tewkes,  quietly,  smilingly  present,  who 
had  confessed  to  having  an  elder  sister  in  Connecticut.  I 
won't  say  that  they  were  excited,  because  it  was  not  in 
their  nature.  But  they  were  pleased.  Mr.  Tewkes  had  his 
own  confession  to  make.  He  had  painted  the  oriental  screens 
himself.  Furthermore,  to  be  absolutely  candid,  he  was  a 
long-standing  member  of  the  London  County  Council 
sketching  club.  The  flat  was  let. 

At  once — it  was  only  an  hour  after  our  tenant  had  left — 
I  phoned  Nita.  I  was  confident  that  she  would  be  enthusi- 
astic, and  when,  holding  the  phone  one  foot  from  my  ear, 
I  heard  her  cry,  "How  perfectly  splendid ! "  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised.  I  suggested  four  guineas  between  the  two  of 
us,  under  the  candlewick  bedspreads,  and  she  said,  "Of 
course.  Marvellous  idea."  We  would  move  in  on  returning 
after  Christmas. 

So  now  I  walked  into  Soho  with  hope  and  fear  mingling 
to  produce  a  condition  of  extreme  tension.  It  was  not,  in 
spite  of  the  British  film  industry,  a  place  where  Italian 
families  of  eight  shrieked  at  each  other  without  really  mean- 
ing it  and  the  youngest  son  sang  Neapolitan  ballads  in  the 
open  street.  It  was  not  charmingly  foreign,  but,  for  me,  a 
degrading  little  quarter,  and  I  thought  that  the  sooner  this 
part  of  the  evening's  business  was  over  the  better. 

I  walked  along  the  side  of  Greek  Street  and  came  suddenly 
on  the  Outsiders'  Club.  There  was  a  crudely  painted,  spotlit 
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poster  above  the  open  doorway  representing  a  young  man's 
tormented  head  emerging  from  a  sleeping-bag.  A  small 
group  stood  outside,  peering  in.  I  stepped  through  them  and 
entered,  feeling  faintly  important. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  smoky  room  reasonably  well  filled 
with  people,  sitting  and  standing.  Two  strips  of  not  very 
exciting  bunting  had  been  stretched  diagonally  across  the 
ceiling  in  honour  of  Christmas.  Just  inside  the  doorway  on 
the  right,  three  bearded  young  men,  forming  a  skiffle  group, 
were  monotonously  thudding  out  a  fairly  rapid  American 
lament.  The  youth  plucking  the  strand  of  taut  string  was 
giving  it  words,  but  his  imitative  hill-billy  whine  and 
assumed  American  accent  made  them  almost  completely 
inaudible. 

In  spite  of  their  beards  all  three  looked  several  years 
younger  than  the  customers,  who  gave  me  the  instantaneous 
impression  of  resenting  the  night's  entertainment.  Nearly 
every  face  in  the  room  had  turned  as  I  came  in,  as  if  every 
one  of  them  was  looking  for  someone  who  wasn't  there. 

I  had  thought  that,  I  not  being  a  member,  Nadia's  assist- 
ance might  be  necessary,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in 
authority.  I  had  caught  sight  of  her  seated  at  the  far  end 
of  the  long  bar  that  filled  the  whole  of  one  wall,  and  was 
about  to  step  forward  when  someone  even  younger  than 
the  band  revealed  himself  in  an  abrupt  manner.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  sixteen,  and  he  had  his  back  against 
one  of  the  paintings  for  sale,  representing  a  woman  dressed 
in  a  green  brassiere  taking  a  glass  of  beer  on  an  unmade  bed. 
This  youth  went  straight  over,  in  a  standing  position,  like  a 
dummy,  and  his  face  struck  the  floor  with  a  surprisingly 
loud  thud. 

"Ah,  le  pauvre!"  shrieked  a  toothless  woman,  brandishing 
a  very  long  cigarette-holder  in  her  chair  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room.   She  made  a  violent  attempt  to  rise,  but  was 
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defeated,  shrugged  her  shoulders  elaborately,  and  sat  back 
again.  Meanwhile  everyone  else  had  accepted  the  occur- 
rence with  complete  calm,  viewing  the  prostrate  youth 
with  much  the  same  expression  of  reluctant  inquiry  that 
had  greeted  my  entry.  A  burly  barman  in  a  white  coat  had 
come  from  behind  the  counter  and  now  raised  the  young 
man  up,  leading  him  to  the  doorway,  with  his  nose  pouring 
blood  over  his  mouth  and  chin.  The  skiffle  had  not  missed 
a  beat.  The  people  resumed  their  positions,  which  looked 
somehow  false,  so  that  it  was  like  the  resumption  of  a 
tableau  vivant.  If  it  represented  anything  it  represented 
boredom,  spiced  with  sexual  possibilities  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  directed  from  person  to  person  about  that  room 
as  obviously  and  drearily  as  the  poor  little  multi-coloured 
flags  across  the  ceiling.  All  of  which  is  not  to  deny  that 
there  was  quite  a  hum  of  chatter  added  to  the  loud  and  in- 
sistent music. 

Nadia  was  not  talking,  although  Mike  Lindley,  I  noticed 
with  some  surprise,  was  seated  beside  her  at  the  bar.  She 
had  turned  to  view  the  little  scene  with  her  brows  knit  in  a 
way  that  I  remembered.  He  had  not  looked  round  at  all. 
Now  they  were  both  leaning  on  the  counter  and  staring  into 
glasses  of  white  wine.  Near  them  was  a  girl,  or  woman,  in 
black  trousers  and  top,  seated  beside  another,  identically 
clothed,  with  an  arm  around  her  neck.  There  were  two 
men  with  poetic  hair,  oddly  dressed  in  workman's  overalls 
spattered  with  paint.  An  elderly  man  in  shabby  garb,  except 
for  a  polka-dot  scarf,  was  standing  at  the  centre,  swaying, 
with  a  cigarette  hanging  from  his  underlip.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  dubious-looking  gentlemen  holding  drinks  in 
their  hands,  standing  alone,  watching.  A  well-known 
painter,  whom  I  recognised,  formed  a  group  with  no  less 
than  three  sailors.  At  the  bar  a  tall  young  woman  with  a 
loose  sweater  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  pale-blue  jeans, 
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was  being  attended  to  on  one  side  by  a  drunk  of  about  eighty- 
five  and  on  the  other  by  a  raddled  woman  with  a  male  hair- 
cut and  green  corduroy  trousers.  The  place  looked  shabby; 
the  walls  were  grey;  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
cigarette-butts.  On  the  whole  the  atmosphere  was  on  the 
negative  side. 

I  knew  that  this  club  had  been  many  times  reproduced,' 
to  shake  up  the  Establishment,  in  those  daring,  ironic 
picaresque  novels,  so  I  still  retained  the  notion,  very  dimly, 
that  these  people  were  perhaps  living  the  only  honest  life, 
however  miserable  it  made  them.  But  finding  oneself 
pressed  into  service  in  one  of  their  little  dramas  was  some- 
thing rather  different.  For  I  could  tell  already  that  Nadia 
was  not  here  for  the  simple  joy  of  celebrating  my  achieve- 
ments. We  were  about  to  take  roles  in  some  emotional 
scene,  and  why  Mike  Lindley  had  to  be  part  of  the  perform- 
ance I  couldn't  think.  I  would  much  rather  have  stayed 
home  and  listened  to  the  radio.  I  made  my  way  through  the 
company  in  a  rising  temper. 

I  heard  the  toothless  lady,  who  was  very  plump,  with 
fluffy  peroxided  hair,  and  was  being  courted  by  a  toothless 
man,  say,  in  a  deafening  whisper,  "Mais  f adore  les  matelots!" 
Her  skirt  was  up  over  her  knees,  showing  fat  white  legs 
covered  in  bruises.  The  'matelots'  clearly  heard,  but  they 
were  engaged  on  other  business. 

'Hallo,"  I  said,  thinking  at  once  how  Eton  and  Harrow  it 
sounded. 

Lindley  gave  me  a  backward  glance  over  one  ear,  but 
Nadia  turned  round. 

"Happy  Christmas,"  I  added. 

"So  you  came,"  she  said,  looking  into  the  back  of  my  eye- 
balls and  nodding  her  head  up  and  down  with  infinite  but 
unimaginable  meaning.  It  was  the  same  purple  sweater,  but 
the  leopard's  teeth  were  gone,  the  lips  were  her  own,  and 
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the  hair  looked  even  more  scraggly  than  before.  It  was 
clear  that  something  was  up. 

"It  was  either  me  or  the  fire  brigade,"  I  said.  "What  did 
you  expect?" 

"Don't,"  she  said,  completely  closing  her  eyes. 

When  they  opened  again  I  said,  with  a  hopeless  attempt 
at  escape,  "What's  the  news  of  my  stories?" 

She  rebuked  me  with  a  long  look  for  introducing  such  a 
frivolous  topic,  sighed,  turned  to  stub  out  her  cigarette  in 
an  ash-tray,  and  replied: 

"He  hasn't  got  round  to  them  yet.  He's  printing  a  one- 
act  play  that  no  one  else  in  this  bloody  town  has  the  guts  to 
print  or  perform." 

"Oh?" 

"It's  by  a  kid  of  seventeen.  He  has  genius." 

"What's  it  about?" 

"Life.  An  elderly  couple,  both  aged  a  hundred.  He  only 
says  'Ugh'.  She  only  says  'Aaah'.  It's  damn  difficult  dialogue 
to  publish.  Only  Heintz  could  do  it." 

"I  can  imagine.  But  how  will  he  set  it  out?" 

"Oh  for  Christ's  sake !  For  the  man  it's  U.G.H.  For  the 
woman  it's  A.A.A.H.  About  fifteen  pages.  Isn't  that  plain 
enough?" 

"I  suppose  so.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Failure  to  communicate,"  she  said,  suddenly  looking 
desperate.  "No  one  can  tell  anyone  anything." 

"Well,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  communicating 
that,"  I  said.  I  was  fairly  nettled  at  the  thought  of  my  efforts 
being  neglected  for  these  noises. 

"Get  yourself  a  drink,"  said  Nadia.  "You've  met  each 
other,  by  the  way?" 

"Yes,  we  have,"  I  answered,  thinking  this  was  really  the 
limit. 

She  had  nudged  Lindley,  who  nodded  at  me. 
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The  lone  man  on  the  other  side  of  her  at  this  moment  rose 
from  his  stool,  having  decided  on  his  prey,  and  I  moved  in, 
ordering  drinks  for  all  our  party. 

"What's  all  this  about?"  I  whispered.  Lindley,  for- 
tunately, appeared  to  be  lost  in  some  private  contempla- 
tion. 

"I  should  have  thought  it  was  obvious,"  she  said,  loudly. 

"Well,  it's  not." 

"Can't  you  even  guess?" 

"Now  listen,"  I  said,  "the  conversation  will  have  to  be  a 
bit  brighter  than  this.  I've  an  urgent  appointment." 

"What's  her  name?" 

"She's  known  as  the  Petunia." 

"Christ!" 

(I  think  the  situation  had  made  me  slightly  mad,  or  per- 
haps it  was  just  Nadia.) 

"She  goes  on  all  night,"  I  said. 

"Stop  it!"  she  shouted,  straight  in  my  face. 

"Attention  Id!"  cried  a  familiar  French  voice  behind  us. 

I  was  astounded,  and  thought  the  whole  place  would  be 
enraged,  but  fortunately  the  skiffle  was  thunderous.  Even 
Lindley  only  gave  us  a  bored  glance  and  abstracted  himself 
again. 

"I  can't  live  without  you,"  I  heard,  with  disbelief,  and 
then  horror.  Her  voice  was  now  a  whisper.  "A  nice  bloody 
mess,  isn't  it?" 

I  considered  for  a  moment,  because  I  had  to  dispel  the 
obvious  answer. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  I  said. 

"That's  nice  for  you." 

"No,  but  really,  Nadia.  After  the  last  episode,  I  mean. 
.  .  .  This  must  be  something  you've  worked  up  in  your 
mind.  .  .  ." 

"So,  I  suppose,  were  the  twelve  aspirins  I  took  last  night  ?" 
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"Now  listen.  That's  crazy.  .  .  ." 

I  had  thought  at  first  that  it  must  be  my  over-excited 
imagination,  but  something  was  definitely  moving  very 
gently  over  the  rear  portion  of  my  anatomy  on  the  stool. 
And  it  was  certainly  not  Nadia.  She  was  holding  me  with  a 
tragic  gaze,  so  I  couldn't  very  well  turn  away  to  investigate 
without  giving  further  offence.  I  hitched  myself  up,  and 
the  Thing  left.  And  promptly  returned. 

"You're  not  even  paying  attention, you,"  said  Nadia. 

"I  certainly  am,"  I  replied;  "but  it's  a  little  difficult." 

It  was  like  an  enormous  spider  creeping  softly  about  one's 
behind. 

"Pifficult  to  accept  another's  pain.  Yes,  of  course.  But 
don't  you  have  some  feelings  ?  Is  it  utterly  meaningless  to 
you?" 

I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  turned  on  my  stool  in 
a  fury  and  shouted: 

"Do  you  mindl" 

I  was  appalled.  My  neighbour  was  a  very  old  and  dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman  in  a  dirty  mackintosh.  He 
winced,  and  faced  me  with  an  expression  of  complete  in- 
comprehension. I  couldn't  possibly  retract.  I  quickly 
glanced  behind  me,  but  there  was  no  one  else  within  reach. 

"Would  you  kindly  leave  my  behind  alone,"  I  said  in  an 
icy  manner. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  and  his  hand  holding  a  glass  was 
shaking,  "I  can  assure  you  that  your  posterior  .  .  ." 

"All  right,  all  right,  all  right.  .  .  ."  interrupted  the  large 
barman.  I  gathered  that  he  shared  my  assumption. 

"Intolerable  behaviour,"  said  my  neighbour,  pursing  his 
lips  and  staring  ahead  of  him. 

"I  belong  to  this  club,"  whispered  Nadia  in  my  ear.  "Must 
you  come  in  and  make  a  bloody  fool  of  yourself?" 

"Qu'est-ce  que  se  passe  la?" 
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There  was  another  French  shout  behind  me. 

This  time  I  turned  round.  The  plump  lady  was  pointing 
her  cigarette-holder  at  me. 

"Kien,"  I  called  out,  vaguely.  "I'm  going,"  I  added,  to 
Nadia,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and  I  slipped  off  my  stool. 

"You  can't,"  I  heard  behind  me. 

"Monsieur.  .  .  .  Monsieur.  .  .  .  En  garde.  .  .  .  Attention!" 

I  stopped  and  she  beckoned  me  over,  and  gripped  my 
sleeve.  She  pulled  me  down  and  hissed  into  my  ear,  "J'etais 
la  maitresse  de  Scott  Fitzgerald." 

"V raiment?"  I  said. 

She  had  relinquished  me,  and  sat  back  in  her  chair,  wink- 
ing and  raising  one  of  her  bruised  legs  for  inspection.  Her 
elderly  companion  was  beaming  with  admiration. 

She  came  forward  again. 

"Qu'est-ce  que  se  passe  avec  la  belle,  uh?" 

"Oh.  Kien." 

"Elle  est  intelligente ,  mais  elle  manque  de  la  fantaisie, 
n'est  ce  pas?" 

It  was  Our  Word.  Spoken  by  a  native.  I  was  amazed. 

"Oui,  un  peu"  I  replied. 

She  cackled,  and  said  with  several  winks: 

"Tu  es  marin?" 

"Non." 

"J'aime  beaucoup  les  matelots,  tu  sais?" 

"Yes,  so  I  gathered.  Well,  au  revoir." 

"Au  revoir,  mon  petit.  A  bientot,  eh?" 

"Oui." 

I  wondered  if  Nadia  had  watched  this  exchange.  But  I 
didn't  look  to  see.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  a  rapid  with- 
drawal. The  standing  population  was  being  increased  every 
moment  by  curious  new  arrivals,  and  there  were  now 
several  couples  dancing  on  the  square  of  floor  beside  the 
dais  on  which  the  bearded  band  thumped  out  its  tireless 
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refrain.  They  occupied  all  this  space,  because  the  men  in 
jeans  held  the  girls  in  jeans  at  a  distance,  and  with  deeply 
absorbed,  indeed  abstracted,  expressions  occasionally 
turned  them  round.  I  waited  my  opportunity  and  darted 
between  one  of  these  momentarily  separated  couples,  and 
thus  into  Greek  Street,  which  for  several  seconds  seemed 
peaceful,  silent,  deserted  and  idyllic. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  six  paces  in  the  dark  direction  of 
Soho  Square  when  a  woman  several  years  older  than  my 
mother  said,  "Hallo,  darling."  The  sad  and  curious  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  she  was  a  childless  widow 
desperately  searching  for  a  son.  But  I  abandoned  this,  made 
no  reply,  and  walked  faster.  It  then  became  clear,  in  spite 
of  the  darkness,  that  this  was  one  of  those  carefree,  cosmo- 
politan Soho  streets  which  led  foreigners  to  write  letters  to 
the  papers  describing  London  as  the  filthiest  city  in  the 
world.  There  was  a  standing  parade  of  women  spaced 
about  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  anglers  on  the  river 
reaches  outside  Sheffield.  In  my  mind,  which  was  somewhat 
distracted  by  the  evening's  events,  I  visualised  Her  Majesty 
approaching  from  the  far  end,  pausing  with  a  smile  before 
each  in  turn  to  ask  questions  about  the  problems  of 
domestic  life.  I  reached  Soho  Square  in  no  time  at  all.  Then 
I  waded  into  the  tumult  of  New  Oxford  Street  with  relief, 
and  in  a  few  moments  had  entered  Charles's  dreary  pub  in 
a  side  street  just  off  the  main  stream. 

This  was  a  typical  London  pub;  an  anonymous  place,  set 
between  one  thing  and  the  other,  where  people's  brains 
have  dried  up  and  there  is  just  the  Staring  and  waiting.  The 
ageless  barman  was  wiping  the  inside  of  a  glass  with  a  grey 
dishcloth.  Separated  from  him  by  a  plastic  cover  with  two 
stiff-looking  sandwiches  under  it,  a  man  sat  on  a  stool 
smoking  a  pipe.  They  were  not  speaking.  The  Test  Matches 
were  over  long  ago.  Two  others  sat  elbow  to  elbow  at  a 
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table  just  inside  the  door:  a  man  with  a  nutcracker  mouth 
and  a  woman  with  a  purple  hat  and  a  small  veil  who  seemed 
to  have  dressed  up  for  the  occasion.  The  two  beers  on  the 
table  in  front  of  them  were  untouched.  They  too  were 
silent.  It  was  the  spirit  that  had  refused  to  panic  through- 
out the  bombing  of  London. 

Charles  was  seated  among  an  otherwise  deserted  little 
cluster  of  tables  and  chairs  at  the  far  end,  reading  The  Diary 
of  a  Country  Vriest  under  an  advertisement  for  Sanatogen. 
I  was  a  bit  worried  about  him,  because  his  ill-health  of  the 
evening  before  had  persisted  and  he  looked  terrible. 

"That  was  quick,"  he  said,  as  I  approached. 

"Quick ! "  I  exclaimed.  "I  was  damn  lucky  to  get  out  of 
the  place  intact." 

"Was  I  right?" 

"Yes.  You  were." 

"She's  really  stricken,  is  she?" 

"Oh  God,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  real  or  not.  How  the 
hell  is  one  to  tell?   It  seems  incredible." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"Nothing.  Come  on,  let's  get  out  of  this  ghastly  hole." 

"You're  not  joining  me?" 

"No." 

"Very  well." 

He  finished  his  bitter,  and  we  walked  out,  providing,  I 
hoped,  a  little  entertainment  for  the  couple  by  the  door  as 
we  passed  across  their  field  of  vision. 

"How  are  you?"  I  asked,  when  we  were  approaching  the 
Christmas  brightness  of  New  Oxford  Street. 

"Alive,"  he  said. 

We  joined  a  queue  and  were  soon  seated  on  the  top  of  a 
bus,  where  I  surreptitiously  opened  my  overcoat  to  reveal 
the  navy-blue  polo-necked  sweater,  in  readiness  for  The 
Petunia.  Charles's  similar  garment,  under  his  terrible  brown 
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belted  overcoat,  was  yellow.  I  had  said  nothing  about  it, 
but  the  effect  was  not,  to  me,  truly  bohemian.  With  his 
glasses  and  sleek  hair  he  looked  like  a  young  stockbroker 
who  goes  riding  in  Epping  Forest  on  fine  week-ends. 

The  address  was  near  the  Marble  Arch,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Hotel  side,  so  we  had  not  much  time. 

"Have  you  got  the  documents?"  I  asked.  I  was  feeling 
nervous  again. 

"Naturally." 

These  were  two  copies  of  a  new  four-months  agreement, 
kindly  prepared  by  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Tewkes,  who  was 
sufficiently  cautious,  nevertheless,  to  make  it  our  private 
sub-letting.  He  required  greater  knowledge  of  our  tenants 
before  considering  anything  more  substantial  on  his  own 
account. 

It  began  on  29th  December,  to  give  them  time  to  prepare 
for  the  tenant's  arrival  on  New  Year's  Eve.  We  would 
propose  that  the  club  should  send  a  cheque  covering  the  first 
month's  rent  and  the  deposit,  addressed  to  Westbourne 
Terrace,  and  that  on  receiving  it  there  when  I  returned  on 
the  night  of  the  28th,  I  would  take  the  Mayfair  keys  around 
at  once  to  The  Petunia. 

We  were  at  Oxford  Circus.  Charles  was  humming,  which 
I  took  to  be  a  pretence  of  unconcern. 

"What  kind  of  a  painter  is  this  gentleman?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"Mr.  Fee  didn't  tell  me  that." 

"Is  he  a  'modern'?" 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake  have  patience !    I've  no  idea." 

"You  seem  a  little  on  edge.  I  fancy  Mr.  Tewkes  would 
prefer  something  in  the  direct  landscape  line." 

"I  imagine  so." 

Bond  Street  was  on  the  left.  Only  two  more  stops. 

"Since  your  employers  demand  your  return  two  days 
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before  mine,  I  take  it  that  you  will  have  effected  this 
abysmal  move  to  Nita's  before  I  get  back?" 

'That's  the  arrangement.  I'll  do  it  all." 

We  were  opposite  Selfridge's.  I  rose  from  my  seat  be- 
cause I  couldn't  wait,  and  we  were  poised  on  the  platform 
long  before  reaching  the  Marble  Arch. 

We  crossed  Oxford  Street,  battled  out  of  the  throng  of 
window-gazers,  and  went  down  the  narrow  way  to  our 
destination. 

I  saw  the  sign  almost  at  once.  It  was  on  the  side  that  we 
had  chosen,  and  bright  in  the  ill-lit  street:  a  small  red  neon 
sign  of  'The  Petunia'  in  elegant  script. 

Something  was  wrong.  It  did  not  really  look  bohemian. 
Would  an  art  club  advertise  itself  in  neon  ? 

We  came  nearer.  At  either  side  of  the  narrow  doorway 
there  were  photographs  in  illuminated  glass  cases. 

We  stood  examining  these  for  a  while.  On  the  left  was  a 
woman  with  a  dress  sliced  to  her  middle,  her  mouth  open 
in  song.  On  the  right  was  a  man.  He  too  was  a  singer,  in 
a  velvet  dinner-jacket,  with  very  glossy  black  hair. 

Amidst  his  pictures  was  written:  'Commencing  New 
Year's  Eve.  America's  latest  and  greatest  pop  discovery. 
Gerry  Gerrard'. 

"What  on  earth?"  I  said. 

When  I  understood  I  turned  to  Charles.  His  face  seemed 
to  have  taken  on  a  ghastly  colour,  but  it  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  light  above  our  heads. 

"You  fool,"  he  said.  "You  fool." 

I  couldn't  speak. 

At  last  I  said,  quite  crushed  by  it  all,  "He's  a  modern 
artist,  I  suppose." 

"You  fool." 

I  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  act.  "We've  got  to 
go  through  with  it,"  I  said.    "We'll  tell  Gerrard  and  if 
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necessary  buy  canvases  and  paints  and  get  him  to  splash 
something  on.  Something  abstract.  Tewkes  won't  know. 
Come  on." 

With  this,  I  started  down  the  carpeted  stairs,  which  were 
lit  by  tiny  chandeliers.  I  heard  him  following. 

In  a  corridor  with  the  same  thick  carpet  a  huge  man  in 
tails,  with  swollen  ears,  was  saying  something  evidently 
agreeable  to  a  striking  blonde  in  fancy-dress  with- a  cigarette- 
tray  strapped  to  her  stomach.  He  turned  and  said,  "Your 
coats,  gentlemen." 

We  gave  them  to  him  and  stood  there  exposed  in  blue 
and  yellow. 

They  were  both  surprised. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  said.  "We  have  business  to  do  with  Mr. 
Fee." 

I  had  found  a  desperate  confidence.  Whenever  actually 
on  stage,  Charles  and  I  seemed  to  exchange  roles  completely. 

This  corridor  led  into  a  kind  of  foyer.  It  had  the  same 
carpet  and  was  brilliantly  lit  by  cut-glass  fittings  all  around 
on  a  highly  varnished  light-wood  panelling.  A  plump  black- 
haired  woman  in  a  low  red  dress  sat  behind  a  small  bar  at 
which  there  were  four  unoccupied  stools.  At  the  far  end 
there  was  sudden  darkness,  in  which  a  corridor  of  red-plush 
benches  and  tables  opened  out  into  a  dance-floor  with  more 
tables  around  it.  Farthest  away  of  all,  in  the  murk,  a  small 
band  was  playing.  Three  couples  were  dancing.  It  was 
early — about  nine-thirty.  The  scene  only  increased  my 
feeling  of  desperation,  and  I  drew  absurd  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  the  woman  behind  the  bar  was  knitting  some 
small  garment  in  pink. 

Mr.  Fee  came  out  of  the  darkness  in  an  aged  dinner-jacket; 
portly,  moustached  and  nondescript;  a  figure  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  annual  golf-club  dance.  'It's  Mrs.  Fee  behind 
the  bar,'  I  said  to  myself,  'preparing  for  their  next.'   This 
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thought  might  have  made  all  well  had  not  Mr.  Fee  examined 
us  with  undisguised  concern  and  even,  so  it  appeared, 
though  it  was  a  ludicrous  thought,  with  fear. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "We  thought  it  was  a  different  kind 
of  club.  We  don't  have  any  night-clubs  in  Ireland,"  I  added, 
like  an  idiot. 

"You  don't?"  he  murmured. 

"No.  None  at  all." 

"You'd  better  not  stand  here,"  he  said.  "We'll  sit  inside." 

We  took  the  first  table  in  the  dark,  Charles  and  I  together 
on  the  red  plush,  Charles  shining  forth  as  if  done  over  in 
yellow  luminous  paint.  Tom  Fee  sat  opposite,  separated 
from  us  by  a  miniature  light  under  a  pink  shade. 

"Mr.  Vittorini  won't  like  it,"  he  said.  "We've  strict  rules 
here.  This  is  a  respectable  club."  He  nodded  his  head  to- 
wards the  dancers  in  evening  dress,  who  had  been  comment- 
ing on  us  as  they  moved  to  the  soft,  insinuating  music. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Vittorini?"  I  asked. 

"The  manager.  He'll  be  along  in  a  moment." 

Tom  Fee  was  not  a  conversationalist.  He  ordered  three 
martinis  from  a  black-haired  and  villainous-looking  head- 
waiter  who  made  no  disguise  of  what  he  thought  of  our 
costumes.  In  the  dim  light  I  saw,  with  a  start,  that  Fee's 
forehead  was  covered  in  perspiration.  The  temperature  of 
the  place  was  cold,  if  anything.  Charles  was  sipping  his 
drink  and  saying  nothing.  So  was  Fee.  I  broke  the  silence. 

"About  the  agreement  .  .  ." 

"Mr.  Vittorini  will  deal  with  that." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a  tall,  well-built  man  came 
walking  across  the  dance-floor  and  stood  behind  him.  He 
scrutinised  us  with  an  anxious  expression  which  at  once 
turned,  apparently,  to  one  of  satisfaction.  He  said  softly  to 
Fee,  "O.K.  Well  done,"  and  Fee  rose  and  moved  away,  obvi- 
ously raised  up  in  some  way  from  his  former  state. 
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I  could  not  follow  this  at  all. 

"Enrico  Vittorini,"  said  the  stranger,  squeezing  our  hands 
into  momentary  paralysis  and  sitting  down. 

He  had  black  wavy  hair  parted  straight  down  the  middle. 
His  face  was  completely  covered  with  little  holes  and  lumps, 
and  he  had  a  scar  running  right  through  one  ear  from  top 
to  bottom  and  down  the  side  of  his  cheek.  But  strangely 
enough  he  was  rather  handsome;  and  with  his  humorous 
little  eyes  and  very  good  teeth  he  exuded  a  kind  of  charm. 

I  was  facing  up  to  the  tedium  of  having  to  apologise  yet 
again,  but  there  seemed  no  need. 

"You  lads  have  just  what  we  want,  I  hear." 

"Well,  I  hope  so."  Mrs.  Winthrop  had  called  us  boys,  but 
no  one  had  called  us  lads  before,  and  I  was  not  certain  how 
to  take  it. 

"Sure,  sure." 

"There's  something  we  must  explain."  It  was  Charles, 
resurrected.  He  was  white-faced,  tight-lipped  and  in  a 
nervous  state.  "The  superior  landlord,  Mr.  Tewkes,  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  tenant  will  be  an  American  painter 
— for  reasons  too  pitiful  to  explain.  This  impression  will 
have  to  be  fostered." 

Vittorini  examined  each  of  us  in  turn,  confused  at  first 
and  then  with  amusement.  Finally  he  released  a  laugh  that 
blew  us  back  into  the  heavy  curtain  behind  us. 

"You  lads  been  pulling  a  fast  one,  eh  ?  O.K.,  O.K.  Mum's 
the  word.  Ha,  ha!" 

"It's  not  so  funny,"  I  said.  Vittorini  was  shaking,  and 
there  were  tears  coming  out  of  his  small  eyes.  "We'll  have 
to  buy  paints  and  so  on.  Tewkes  is  very  difficult." 

I  turned  to  Charles  for  support  and  was  amazed  to  see,  in 
the  pink  light,  that  he  was  trying  not  to  smile. 

"You  boys  can  count  on  us,"  said  Vittorini.  "We'll  be 
happy  to  play  your  little  game." 
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"Our  little  game ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  it's  yours,  isn't  it?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  like  you 
lads.  We'll  get  on.  I've  got  a  boy  of  my  own,  you 
know." 

"How  old  is  he?"  I  asked,  trying  to  be  polite. 

"Ten." 

"We're  a  bit  older  than  that,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  sure.  He's  at  school." 

"Whereabouts?" 

"Highgate.  Smart  place." 

"My  God,"  I  said.  "Is  his  name  Gully  and  does  he  have  a 
kid  sister?" 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  I  heard  Charles  murmur.  Vittorini's 
expression  had  totally  changed  into  something  quite 
frightening.  I  realised  my  mistake,  too  late. 

"What  are  you  getting  at,  sonny?  His  name's  Vittorini, 
same  as  mine.  Marco." 

"Of  course.  I'm  sorry.  It  must  be  since  I  left." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention,"  said  Charles.  "My  friend  gets 
very  confused." 

"Humph,"  said  Vittorini,  relaxing  again. 

"What  papers  does  this  weed  take?"  he  added. 

I  thought  it  was  me,  so  I  said  nothing. 

"Who  do  you  mean?"  asked  Charles. 

"This  Tewkes.  Because  Gerry's  records  are  selling  by  the 
million  here  and  we're  going  to  get  publicity." 

"Not  in  The  Times,"  I  said  coldly. 

"O.K.  O.K." 

"Good  heavens,"  I  said,  "I  think  we've  heard  him  on  the 
American  Forces  Network." 

"I  bet  you  have." 

"Well,"  said  Charles,  in  his  official  manner,  "we  shall 
want  a  deposit  of  twenty  pounds,  so  that  we  can  get  ours 
back  from  Tewkes,  and  the  first  month's  rent  in  advance 
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because  that's  the  way  we  have  to  pay  him.  Here's  the  agree- 
ment." 

We  spread  the  two  documents  on  the  table  under  the  little 
light.  I  found  myself  signing  one  of  them,  with  Charles  as 
merely  the  witness.  Vittorini  signed  the  other,  and  was 
witnessed,  for  some  reason,  by  the  head-waiter.  It  was 
agreed  that  Vittorini  would  send  us  a  cheque  for  the  com- 
bined amounts,  and  that  I  would  bring  him  the  keys  on  the 
night  of  my  return  from  Ireland. 

Vittorini  then  said,  "I  like  you  lads,  and  when  I  like  some- 
one I  show  it.  If  you'll  just  sign  these  .  .  ." 

He  produced  two  more  documents.  I  scrutinised  mine 
with  profound  suspicion,  and  found  that  it  made  me  an 
honorary  member  of  The  Petunia. 

"This  is  uncommonly  generous,"  said  Charles. 

Of  course  it  was  just  the  thing  to  appeal  to  him;  admitting 
him  straight  into  high-life  with  nothing  required  but  a 
flourish  of  the  pen. 

"There's  six  guineas'  worth  there,  boys,"  said  our  bene- 
factor. 

It  struck  me  that  it  meant  nothing  out  of  his  pocket. 
Still,  it  was  a  kind  thought. 

We  signed,  and  then  we  all  rose,  and  Vittorini  escorted 
us  into  the  foyer,  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "Be  seeing 
you,  boy,"  and  retired  back  into  the  darkness. 

Thus  we  would  have  left.  But  at  that  moment  a  large 
party  poured  in  from  the  corridor  and  all  was  suddenly 
confusion.  There  were  about  a  dozen  upper-crust  young 
men  and  perfumed  English  Roses,  in  glowing  evening- 
dress,  but  I  was  only  aware  of  two  people.  One, 
oddly  clothed  in  blue,  with  a  high  stole  over  her  bare 
shoulders  and  long  blue  gloves,  was  unmistakable.  It  was 
Anne  Swift. 

I  was  dumbfounded,  and  she  too  was  obviously  startled, 
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but  with  admirable  and  frightening  speed  she  adopted  a 
haughty  expression. 

"I  may  be  mistaken,"  she  said,  "but  I  thought  we  were 
in  Ireland." 

"Well.  I  was,"  I  stammered.  "But  I  came  back." 

"How  nice.  For  us,  I  mean.  I  hadn't  heard." 

"Well,  I  only  just  came  back." 

"You  look  it,"  she  said.  "This  serves  for  evening  wear 
in  Ireland,  I  presume?" 

"We're  here  for  business,"  I  retorted,  "not  pleasure."  It 
sounded  quite  good,  so  I  tried  to  follow  it  up  by  sweeping 
the  whole  group  with  a  withering  glance. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  you're  talking  about,"  she  said. 
"Take  a  good  look,  Nancy.  This  is  one  of  the  originals.  You 
may  profit  by  the  experience  if  you  go  there." 

I  had  noticed  this  girl  standing  beside  her,  in  spite  of  my 
acute  embarrassment.  She  was  very  pretty,  in  a  young  and 
clean  sort  of  way.  She  was  in  a  white  dress,  but  one  felt 
that  she  would  have  been  just  as  happy  with  no  make-up  in 
blue  jeans  and  an  old  shirt,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
would  have  looked  just  as  attractive.  She  was  not,  in 
short,  an  English  Rose.  She  had  smooth  fair  hair,  in  a 
fringe,  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  tanned  face  and  shoulders. 
There  was  not  a  single  line  of  experience  on  the  face, 
and  yet  there  was  somehow  the  capacity  for  that  experi- 
ence. She  had  strong  cheek-bones,  and  an  expression  both 
of  quiet  self-confidence  and  intelligence.  To  over-simplify, 
she  looked  like  an  American  college-girl  of  an  unusual 
kind. 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  said. 

"Hullo.  My  name  is  Nancy  Stack." 

"Mine  is  Peter  Gavin.  You're  an  American?" 

"  'Fraid  so." 

"There's  no  reason  to  apologise." 
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"No.  Of  course.  It's  one  of  the  Irish  colonies,  isn't  it?" 
Anne  interjected. 

I  paid  no  attention. 

"Are  you  over  for  long  ?" 

"I  don't  really  know.  I  can't  afford  Smith's  Hotel  for 
long,  that's  for  sure." 

"Well,  it  was  amusing  to  see  you,"  said  Anne.  "Perhaps 
another  time." 

Nancy  Stack  seemed  to  give  me  a  private  smile — even  to 
be  restraining  herself  from  laughing  out  loud — but  I  might 
have  been  mistaken. 

All  this  while  their  escorts,  two  tall  and  handsome 
youths,  had  stood  about  and  pretended  to  converse  with 
each  other,  though  making  no  attempt  to  address  Charles, 
who  was  standing  by  too.  Now  we  parted.  We  went  up 
into  the  street,  and  I  did  not  speak,  being  thoroughly  over- 
whelmed by  the  night's  events. 

Walking  back  towards  Oxford  Street,  Charles  said,  "Who 
was  that  superb  creature,  and  why  haven't  I  heard  of  her 
before?" 

"Why  would  you?"  I  answered.  "I've  never  heard  of 
her  before." 

"Don't  be  ludicrous.  What  do  you  take  me  for?" 

"Oh  Lord,  you  mean  Anne?" 

"Possibly.  I  was  not  introduced." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  was  bewildered." 

"Yes,  indeed.  She  seemed  to  have  taken  your  measure  in 
no  uncertain  manner.  But  believe  me,  I  shall  treat  her  in 
a  very  different  fashion." 

"You're  welcome." 

Later  I  said,  in  sudden  inescapable  depression: 

"We're  ruined.  You  realise  that.  This  Vittorini  is  a 
criminal." 

"That's  where,  as  usual,  you  are  utterly  mistaken." 
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"What!" 

"This  is  an  honest  man.  I  have  a  certain  gift  for  knowing 
about  people,  and  I  knew  this  on  sight ! " 

"You  never  cease  to  amaze  me." 

"You,  in  turn,  have  a  genius  for  making  obvious  assump- 
tions." 

He  still  had  that  power  to  confuse  me  with  his  self- 
confidence.  Now  I  was  not  sure  what  to  think  of  Vittorini, 
though  previously  I  had  had  no  doubts  whatsoever. 

"You'll  see,"  said  Charles.  "He  is  an  excellent  fellow." 

We  walked  on.  Then  all  at  once  I  was  taken  with  a  kind 
of  nervous  fit,  and,  as  had  happened  to  me  once  or  twice 
before,  I  began  to  declaim  out  loud  from  the  works  of  our 
greatest  poet.  The  accent  was  Irish,  but  regal,  if  it  is  possible 
for  the  English  reader  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  also 
came  forth  with  immense  vigour,  so  that  quite  a  few  of  the 
window-gazers  were  halted  in  their  tracks.  I  did  not  care. 

"Oh,  we  were  the  last  of  a  noble  line !  True  aristocrats. 
Tommy  Maguire  with  the  Renaissance  head.  Lady  Gregory. 
Martin  Hegarty,  an  Achilles  come  to  roost  among  us.  Gone, 
all  gone!  Nothing  now  but  mean  men  spitting  in  the 
streets." 

"What  was  that  ?"  I  heard  from  somewhere  in  a  menacing 
tone,  but  it  did  not  touch  me. 

"We  were  the  lordly  ones,  myself  in  particular.  John 
Smith,  tossing  his  locks  like  Naoidhsheach  riding  o'er  the 
waves  of  Rumdhri.  Jim  McGrath — beautiful  as  the  dawn. 
Mrs.  Ormsby  de  Vere  Gore  Grimes,  an  impalpable  presence, 
straight  as  an  elm  tree,  lovely  as  a  swan.  The  Helen  of 
Westmeath,  her  kind  is  seen  no  more.  All  of  us  seated  at 
Lady  Gregory's  stately  board,  the  loyal  servants  in  attend- 
ance. People  of  the  soil.  True  peasant  folk.  Now  you  have 
to  make  the  filthy  food  yourself,  and  do  the  washing-up  as 
well." 
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I  glanced  at  Charles,  but  of  course  he  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion. He  would  not  give  me  the  satisfaction.  My  God,  what 
a  night!  Nadia  Henning,  Anne  Swift,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Vittorini.  I  knew  that  Charles's  confidence  was  baseless.  It 
was  clear  to  me  now  that  Providence  was  arranging  a  severe 
lesson  for  us,  that  we  were  about  to  meet  our  just  reward 
for  prancing  into  twentieth-century  London  like  a  pair  of 
David  Copperfields. 

"Thank  God  for  Christmas ! "  I  said. 

"Well,  you're  thanking  the  right  person  anyhow," 
Charles  murmured. 

He  was  definitely  not  well. 
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"London  is  of  course  a  reeking  sewer,"  my  father  had 
said,  "like  all  cities.  But  I  don't  think  you  should  give 
it  up  until  you're  quite  certain  you've  got  all  you  can  out 
of  it." 

I  was  remembering  this  as  the  airport  bus  bore  me  back 
towards  the  heart  of  the  jungle.  The  compact  red  rows 
went  past,  many  of  them  with  little  Christmas  trees  still 
showing  their  lights  behind  the  muslin  curtains  of  the 
sitting-rooms,  and  almost  all  of  them  holding  up  their 
aerials  on  high  like  proud  schoolboys  with  their  hands  in 
the  air.  In  a  few  hours'  time  the  population  would  be  seated 
before  the  screen  devouring  the  face  and  words  of  some 
national  figure  totally,  and  rightly,  unknown  beyond  the 
shores  of  Albion.  I  supposed  that  Charles  and  I  were  lucky 
to  have  only  the  Little  Maestro.  It  was  a  cold  foggy  after- 
noon, well  suited  to  the  deadening  feeling  of  the  after- 
Christmas  anti-climax.  We  were  still  in  the  country  out- 
side London,  so  that  Lucozade,  Firestone,  Gillette,  and 
Jantzen  had  room  to  spread  themselves  between  the  areas  of 
semi-detached.  Along  the  Great  West  Road  their  many- 
windowed  fronts  led  the  way,  warning  us  to  abandon  hope. 

I  was  seated  beside  a  nun,  who  had  not  spoken,  except  to 
offer  me  a  sweet  which  she  said  pepped  one  up.  Her  silence 
allowed  me  to  recapture  my  father's  words  and  think  con- 
tinually of  home. 

"When  you're  young,"  he  had  elaborated,  "and  especially 
if  you  want  to  write,  you  can  learn  a  certain  amount  from 
the  cess-pit.  Writers  and  artists  gather  there  to  share  their 
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diseases  and  encourage  each  other  to  exhibit  them  for  profit. 
There's  nothing  much  here  for  young  people." 

It  was  Boxing  Day  morning,  and  time  to  take  stock.  He 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  a  tall,  bald  man  with  little  sleepy 
eyes,  and  an  aura  of  humour  perpetually  about  him.  He 
could  not  resist  the  comic  effect  of  excessive  words  even 
when  most  serious.  Indeed,  his  natural  line  of  thought  was 
pessimism  and  a  firm  belief  that  civilisation  was  expiring; 
and  yet  the  effect  on  everyone  was  enormously  enlivening. 
He  was  a  delightful  person. 

My  mother  was  writing  letters  at  a  desk  in  the  corner.  She 
was  small,  attractive,  grey-haired  and  filled  with  goodness, 
love  and  hope.  She  was  perfect. 

It  had  mildly  surprised  me  in  London  to  learn  that  the 
parents  of  half  the  people  I  met  were  divorced,  and  it  had 
shocked  me  to  learn  that  more  often  than  not  they  evoked 
attitudes  among  their  offspring  varying  from  contempt  to 
total  disinterest. 

This  room  had  a  bow-window  looking  out  on  the  circle 
of  gravel  in  front,  with  a  great  chestnut  tree  at  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  seat.  Beyond  was  the  tennis-court, 
and  farther  still  the  trees  that  stood  inside  the  low  wall 
adjoining  the  main  road  into  town.  The  curved  window- 
seat  and  chairs  were  covered  in  a  bright  chintz,  and  Fields 
and  Country  Liies  lay  about  on  the  tables.  On  the  piano, 
which  my  mother  played,  were  photographs  of  myself  and 
my  brother  who  had  gone  to  South  Africa.  The  indescrib- 
able sense  of  home,  warming,  consoling  and  sane  when  one 
returned  from  the  outer  world,  was  slightly  disturbed  by  a 
new  addition,  a  radiogram.  By  the  time  I  had  left,  it  had 
merged  with  the  rest. 

Upstairs  was  another  permanency,  my  own  room.  On 
the  shelf  by  the  bed  were  Chums,  Boy's  Own,  and  the 
Percy  F.  Westerman  books  which  I  had  inherited  from  my 
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brother,  reminders  of  one's  safe  simple  youth  before  one 
set  forth  like  a  mad  thing  invading  cities  and  getting  bruised 
in  every  limb.  The  window  looked  back  on  the  cobbled 
yard  and  outhouses,  and  farther  still  on  the  deep  green  fields 
in  which  Betty,  the  mare,  eternally  browsed  in  mute  con- 
tent, having  never  heard  of  I.T.V.  or  the  Top  Twenty. 
The  clouds,  which  I  hadn't  seen  in  nine  months,  went  past 
on  their  majestic  way,  and  the  wind  blew,  a  strange,  un- 
earthly voice  saying,  'Where  have  you  been  hiding  all  this 
time?'  It  never  spoke  like  this  in  London.  When  it  blew 
there  it  was  simply  a  discomfort.  Here  it  was  fresh  and 
clean.  One  felt  decent  again. 

The  main  road  ran  between  bramble  hedges  and  tall 
crumbling  walls,  and  brought  our  old  Ford  into  Dunmallin 
in  twenty  minutes. 

As  Irish  country  towns  go,  it  was  large.  The  first  thing 
seen  on  entering  it  was  the  blank  grey  wall  of  Fahy's  Barn, 
the  lower  quarter  of  which  was  brown  with  excrement 
from  Fair  days.  Ahead  was  the  main  street,  which  was  ex- 
tremely wide,  as  if  the  houses  had  merely  gathered  at  either 
side  to  watch  the  lorries  go  by.  This  they  did  all  day,  at 
speed,  making  a  swishing  sound  on  the  usually  wet  road. 
The  town  hall,  with  its  stopped  clock,  bore  posters  on  its 
front  pillars:  'Vote  No.  i  Fallon',  from  an  election  of  three 
years  back;  a  torn,  rain- washed  tiger,  for  Duffy's  Circus, 
which  hadn't  called  round  for  an  age;  and  advertisements 
in  different  colours  for  the  Savoy  Cinema,  which  changed 
its  programme  every  three  days.  The  porch  had  notices 
about  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  inside  there  were  four 
Irish  speakers  who  maintained  the  Civil  Service.  Opposite 
was  Hennessy's  Hotel  where  my  father  had  lunch  every 
week-day  in  the  Victorian  dining-room  with  Mr.  Fogarty, 
the  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  surrounded  by  com- 
mercial travellers.  Completing  the  street  was  a  woman  of 
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classic  appearance,  laying  hands  on  two  of  the  I.R.A.  dying 
at  her  feet.  Beyond,  forming  an  impressive  background, 
were  the  mountains. 

The  other  streets  were  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
crumbling,  with  their  windows  boarded  up,  and  the  Savoy 
Cinema  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  further  indicate  its 
attractions.  The  'shops'  were  mostly  pubs,  or  tobacconists 
with  dusty  windows  and  copies  of  last  week's  Sunday 
Dispatch  and  News  of  the  World.  But  there  were  a  few, 
larger,  brighter,  all-purpose  establishments,  and  there  was  a 
beauty  parlour  with  a  notice  in  the  window  saying,  'Dawn 
Beauty  Queen  will  be  selected  from  Ladies  attending  Grand 
Dance  in  Mayfair  Ballroom'.  The  latter  was  the  hall  in 
which  Jimmy  Meenan  and  his  Rhythm  Boys  played  on 
Saturday  nights.  It  was  a  green  barn  with  a  corrugated-iron 
roof  running  along  the  side  of  Michael  Collins  Street.  Here 
seven  girls  danced  with  fourteen  young  men,  practising 
their  steps  for  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  But  the  nights 
were  brief.  The  priest  from  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  had  three  times  persuaded  the  local  magistrate  to 
restrict  the  licence  to  ten  p.m.  to  prevent  the  unparalleled 
scenes  that  were  ravaging  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  far  off 
was  the  other  modern  building,  the  Savoy.  It  had  a  tiny 
porch,  permanent  photographs  of  Merle  Oberon  and  Joan 
Crawford,  and  an  iron  grille  that  was  pulled  across  when 
the  night's  escape  was  over. 

Pearse  Street  was  Georgian  and  charming.  Here  lived  and 
worked  two  doctors  and  four  lawyers,  alongside  our  offices. 
Since  we  were  in  a  sense  land-agents  as  well  as  solicitors, 
and  there  was  good  land  about,  we  did  fairly  well  for  a 
small  town  business.  My  grandfather  hung  on  a  wall  in  one 
of  the  fine  old  rooms,  in  a  red  coat,  with  a  hunt  rampaging 
behind  him.  That  we  were  Protestants  holding  virtually  a 
monopoly  may  seem  odd,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  popu- 
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lace  was  of  our  faith.  The  railway  station  at  the  end  of 
Pearse  Street  had  the  most  beautifully  kept  flower-beds  and 
this  was,  so  we  liked  to  think,  because  the  station-master, 
Fred  Hamilton,  was  a  Protestant  too.  The  little  red-brick 
building  was  Victorian  and  rather  like  an  English  station. 
It  was  through  here  that  emigres  came  back  home  for 
fortnightly  holidays  and  others  set  forth  with  wet  eyes 
but  swelling  hearts. 

All  this  may  seem  distressing,  but  the  coin  had  another 
side.  The  surrounding  landscape  was  astonishingly  beauti- 
ful. Dublin  could  be  reached  in  a  few  hours.  With 
money  for  the  air-fare  one  could  travel  to  the  West 
End  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Above  all,  there  were 
the  people. 

In  general,  with  the  exception  of  certain  offshoots  in  the 
pubs,  the  townspeople  had  a  combination  of  lively  minds 
and  tongues  quite  sufficient,  one  might  have  thought,  to  win 
them  very  useful  money  in  London.  (It  did.)  In  particular, 
as  I  now  reflected,  there  was  really  an  astonishing  number 
of  interesing  people  in  the  so-called  wilderness.  Some  had 
retired  for  good,  and  some  for  the  moment.  Some  had  come 
to  farm,  and  others  were  artists.  There  was  the  happy 
mixture  of  good  farming  land,  which  had  not  yet  turned  to 
the  stone  of  the  West,  and  also  the  beauty  of  the  West 
close  at  hand. 

There  was  Joe  Slater,  the  big,  drinking,  talking, 
rhapsodising  character  who  ran  the  Turf  Accountant's, 
where  many  of  the  population  threw  their  money  away  on 
dreams  nearly  every  day  of  the  week.  There  was  Harry 
Murphy,  a  wiry  little  old  horseman  who  smoked  his  own 
cigarettes  in  a  long  gilt  holder  and  told  astonishing  stories 
that  ranged  the  world.  John  Poole  was  a  poet  and  also  a 
very  good  farmer,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  a  painter  who  walked 
about  Dunmallin  in  slacks,  to  the  concern  of  the  priest  of 
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the  Sacred  Heart.  Lord  Beecher  lived  in  the  gate-lodge  of  a 
former  mansion  destroyed  by  three  generations  of  drinking, 
with  a  former  barmaid,  a  charming  woman.  Professor 
Vivian  Browne,  retired,  invented  butterfly  traps  and  escaped 
at  rare  intervals  from  a  half-mad  wife.  Colonel  Huntsmoor 
had  chosen  to  leave  the  sanity  and  tedium  of  Newmarket 
to  breed  highly  successful  racehorses  in  the  vicinity,  flying- 
in  astonishingly  beautiful  women  from  London  and  Paris 
to  tide  him  through  the  long  winter  months.  The  list  could 
be  continued  for  some  time. 

I  had  met  all  of  them  again  over  Christmas.  One  knew 
them  all  and  they  were  good  to  know.  In  London,  among 
millions,  one  knew  no  one.  Mrs.  Cheyney,  who  had  passed 
fifteen  years  in  Westbourne  Terrace,  told  me  that  she  had 
never  yet  met  anyone  above  her  in  the  house. 

The  whole  district,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  provided 
the  source  for  numerous  novels.  Yet  there  we  all  were  in 
London,  with  our  typewriters,  where  each  one  was  lost  in 
the  horde  and  life  was  reduced  to  disconnected  episodes. 
How  often  one  played  the  kind  reader  to  staggering  coinci- 
dences! "Gregory  turned  into  the  'Prince  of  Wales'  on  the 
corner  and  ordered  a  half-one.  'You're  looking  a  bit  peeky, 
old  man,'  said  a  voice.  It  was  Charlie  Jordan."  "The  fog  had 
thickened.  He  made  his  way  down  Sloane  Street  and  had 
not  gone  far  when  a  figure  approached  out  of  the  murk. 
That  light,  easy  gait  was  unmistakable.  It  was  Christine." 
"He  sat  on  the  bench.  It  was  only  after  some  moments 
that  he  recognised  the  shabby  figure  beside  him:  Harry 
Taunton." 

Now  you  know  as  well  as  J  know  that  Charlie  Jordan  was 
not  in  that  pub,  that  it  was  not  Christine  emerging  out  of 
the  murk  but  some  other  woman  with  an  easy  gait,  and 
that  if  Harry  Taunton  has  grown  shabby  enough  to  sit  on 
benches  he  was  not  at  that  moment  seated  on  that  bench, 
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but  on  another  bench,  and  very  likely  in  another  park. 

Yet  at  home  we  met  and  lived  and  moved  and  had  our 
beings  together.  We  formed  some  sort  of  human  entity. 
Even  novels  apart,  this  was  a  profound  advantage.  It  was 
real:  among  the  real  countryside,  and  the  wind  and  weather. 

So  now  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  this  was  pitiful  madness, 
undignified  by  the  words  'human  beings'  or  'lives':  Vittorini 
running  a  cellar  in  the  small  hours  by  electric  light;  Nadia 
painting  her  eyelids  and  eating  aspirins  in  a  dirty  room;  an 
old  woman  soaking  up  bad  wine  in  a  filthy  club;  young 
people  performing  for  each  other  on  gin  and  tonic  in 
artificial  phrases,  clothes  and  houses;  millions  going  back 
and  forth  to  the  day's  stint,  sustained  by  third-rate  enter- 
tainment; and,  last  but  not  least,  Charles  and  I  seated  before 
a  broken  gas-fire  living  on  eggs  and  talking  by  numbers. 

What  in  God's  name  did  we  think  we  were  doing  ? 

How  right  my  father  had  sounded,  standing  there  by  the 
mantelpiece.  Yet  he  thought  I  should  persevere.  I  had 
pressed  him  on  this,  and  unearthed  a  new  and  exciting  idea. 
Finances,  the  only  practical  obstruction  to  a  Dunmallin 
career,  could  be  added  to.  He  was  too  old  for  it,  but  with  a 
good  man  I  could  farm  as  well  as  enter  the  office.  Poultry, 
for  instance,  would  be  a  very  likely  start.  I  had  been  thrilled 
by  this,  and  now  I  had  in  my  case  a  book  called  Toultry- 
keeping  for  Trofit. 

It  was  a  symbol.  It  would  be  my  reserve. 

'All  right,  send  me  to  the  press  conference  given  by  the 
Assistant  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Streetwalkers'  Integration 
Society  in  Room  42,  Magnum  House,  Westminster  at  11.30. 
I'll  go,  but  caring  not  one  whit.  For  I  have  my  plans.  I 
have  a  retreat.  I  need  only  say  the  word.' 

We  were  in  Hammersmith  Broadway.  It  was  four  o'clock 
but  almost  dark  owing  to  the  blanket  of  black  poison  cover- 
ing the  city  of  our  choice.  We  had  seen  It  ahead  from  the 
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plane,  and  entered  it  with  sighs  of  resignation  sounding  all 
the  way  down  the  fuselage.  One  sensed  that  the  fellow- 
passengers  were  wondering  how  many  years  it  would  chop 
off  their  lives  if  they  continued  to  reside  there.  The  bus 
was  halted  in  traffic  which  one  felt  was  going  nowhere. 
The  knowledge  that  the  long-prepared-for  buying  spree  was 
only  just  over  added  to  the  sense  of  pointlessness.  People 
were  driving  about  like  lost  things  in  the  great  anti-climax. 

Against  the  street  railings  and  the  wall  of  a  large  pub 
stood  about  twenty  men  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
some  of  them  stamping  their  feet  in  the  cold.  From  their 
red  faces,  black  hair,  wide  trousers  and  vaguely  peasant 
appearance,  I  judged  almost  every  one  to  be  a  fellow- 
countryman.  They  had  come  from  the  fields  and  the  good 
healthy  air  and  the  neighbourliness  for  this. 

'How  in  heaven's  name,'  I  was  wondering  as  we  moved 
on,  'did  I  ever  see  this  city  as  I  had  seen  it  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  Charles?' 

The  letter-boxes  were  red;  yes,  solid,  take-it-or-leave-it 
British  red.  The  taxis — well,  they  were  taxis.  The  London 
evening  papers.  Yes,  I  had  seen  the  posters.  'Earls  Court 
Knifing'  and  'Lucinda  Found  Strangled'.  This  was  almost 
certainly  a  nine-year-old  girl  raped  after  death — the  Anglo- 
Saxon  crime  which  must  be  puzzling  to  them  if  they  ever 
get  to  hear  of  it  in  Naples,  where — as  one  understands  it — 
mature,  passionate  women  are  caught  in  the  arms  of  their 
lovers  to  a  volley  of  oaths  and  a  mad  whirling  of  blunt 
instruments.  As  for  the  Crazy  Gang,  how  I  had  gleaned 
from  their  poster  an  intimation  of  the  rich  abundance  of  the 
metropolis  passed  comprehension.  Then,  yes,  one  could  see 
Edith  Evans  in  the  flesh — but  in  what  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  and  because  I  knew  that,  being 
on  my  own,  I  was  in  danger  of  spending  a  pretty  black  night, 
I  opened  the  Sunday  paper  which  lay  in  my  lap.  I  had  kept 
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it  to  read  the  reviews  which  I  had  had  no  inclination  whatso- 
ever to  read  at  home.  On  the  plane  I  had  indeed  unfolded 
the  book  page  and  found  it  dominated  by  a  review  almost 
two  columns  long.  It  concerned  the  new  edition  of  the 
memoirs  of  Augusta  Fairfield,  that  witty  courtesan  and 
femme  du  monde  who  was  a  first  cousin  by  marriage  of  the 
fourth  Duchess  of  Westmorland. 

But  the  theatres  were  the  very  first  thing  that  sprang  to 
mind  when  one  spoke  of  London.  So  I  turned  to  the  list.  It 
read  like  this: 

Bung  Ho!  Laughter  Riot.  4th  year. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Murder  at  Little  Mitcham.  "Her  greatest  yet." 

Boaters  in  the  Breeze.  The  great  British  musical. 

Richard  II. 

Lady  Anstruther's  Dead.  5th  year. 

No  Beds  Without  Breakfast.  "My  sides  ached." 

Twelfth  Night. 

A  Corpse  in  Colchester.  "She's  done  it  again." 

Light  and  Airy.  "A  delicious  successor  to  Boaters." 

Tea  With  Lady  Uppingham.  3rd  year.  "Enormously 
stimulating.  Dame  Violet,  taking  over  from  Dame 
Helen,  pours  less  enchantingly  but  with  deeper  aware- 
ness of  the  author's  intent." 

Commencing  January  12.  A  Shakespeare  Season. 

Young  Love  and  Bitter  Age.  The  French  language  riot. 

The  Doting  Debutante.  "I  found  it  quite  delicious." 

No  Darts  for  Sid.  "I  didn't  'arf  larf ." 

A  Shroud  for  Lady  Vurley.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  any  of  these.  I  released  the 
paper  between  my  feet  and  the  black  boots  of  the  nun.  Her 
white  face  half  turned  towards  mine,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
she  was  going  to  offer  me  another  sweet,  but  instead  she 
looked  away  and  I  could  see  her  lips  moving  in  prayer. 
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I  felt  like  praying  myself  when  I  considered  what  I  had  to 
deal  with.  Judging  the  problem  from  the  sane  distance  of 
Ireland,  and  immediately  following  my  assurance  to  my 
parents -that  we  had  found  an  admirable  tenant  for  our 
Mayfair  residence,  I  had  realised  that  the  game  was  hope- 
less. All  that  could  be  achieved  was  to  instal  the  tenant 
and  then  let  Tewkes  do  his  worst.  He  could  not,  after  all, 
do  very  much,  because  we  had  his  written  consent  to  sub- 
let to  one  Gerald  Gerrard.  But  the  notion  that  I  had 
treasured  of  equipping  the  man  with  paint-brush  and  canvas 
and  setting  him  to  it  had  been  revealed,  in  the  sanity  of 
home,  like  so  many  aspects  of  London,  as  nightmare 
fantasy. 

Now,  having  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Cheyney,  I  must 
set  out  for  Mayf air  to  obtain  our  few  belongings,  and  in  the 
process  say  farewell  to  the  Tewkeses.  Heaven  grant  I  could 
do  so  without  breaking  forth  into  any  revelation  of  our 
coming  offence. 

Then,  because  Vittorini's  cheque  would  be  awaiting  me 
at  Nita's,  I  must  set  out  for  The  Petunia  with  the  Mayfair 
keys:  an  undertaking  which  now  seemed  to  me  no  less 
dangerous. 

We  were  crossing  LambetK  Bridge,  and  there  it  was.  Yes, 
the  river  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  the  great  andTamous 
view,  somewhat  subdued  in  the  murk.  Well,  it  was  not 
bad  at  all;  but  it  had  the  unexciting  aspect  of  an  old  familiar. 
An  elderly  American  couple  was  paying  no  attention  in  the 
seat  ahead.  Once  I  would  have  wished  to  cry,  "Look  at  it, 
you  fools."  Now  I  thought,  'Why  should  they  V 

A  soft  murmuring  in  the  seat  behind,  which  had  been 
continuous,  became  coherent  as  I  gave  it  my  attention  for 
the  first  time. 

She  (deeply  mournful  voice):  Auntie  Shelah  took  it  bad. 
Did  you  see  ? 
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He:  Yeh. 

She:  Of  course  it's  always  been  as  if  I  was  kind  of  her 
own  daughter  in  a  way. 

He:  I  know. 

She:  God,  when  I  was  up  above  getting  ready  to  go  she 
came  to  me  with  the  tears  streamin'  down  her  cheeks. 

He:  Is  that  right  ? 

She:  Oh  it  was  awful.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  Of 
course  Mother  was  the  same,  only  she  wouldn't  let  on. 

He:  Yeh.  She  was  great,  all  right. 

She:  She  feels  it  too,  of  course.  But  sure  they  can  come 
over.  I  mean,  it's  not  as  if  were  gone  altogether.  You  have 
to  make  your  own  life. 

He:  Yeh. 

She:  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  at  the 
reception  only  for  Dad. 

He:  Yeh.  He  was  great,  all  right. 

She:  I'll  miss  them,  Jim,  all  the  same. 

He:  I  know  you  will. 

She:  Did  you  see  Cousin  Norah  ? 

He:  No. 

She:  Oh  Lord,  I  was  sure  she  was  goin'  to  give  way. 

He:  When  was  that? 

She:  In  the  church.  I  caught  her  eye  goin'  up.  She  looked 
desperate.  Of  course  we've  always  been  very  close. 

He:  I  know. 

She  (after  a  long  silence):  It's  not  like  the  Liffey  at  all. 
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"Hallo,  Peter ! "  cried  Mrs.  Cheyney,  or  as  she  was  to  become 
later  that  night,  Nita.  "Ha,  ha!"  She  gave  that  odd  throttled 
bark  of  pleasure  released  the  door,  and  clapped  her  hands 
together.  She  was  dressed  for  something  more  than  my 
return;  in  a  blue  linen  dress-coat  that  was  smart  but  would 
be  chilly,  I  thought,  on  this  December  night.  Her  grey  hair 
was  freshly  waved  and  slightly  blue. 

"It's  nice  to  be  back,"  I  said.  There  seemed  to  be  only  two 
ways  of  tackling  Nita's  seventy-five  years  of  unabashed 
warmth  and  vitality.  I  could  either  remain  absurdly  aloof 
or  else  throw  myself  metaphorically  into  her  arms.  The 
first  entailed  less  responsibility,  and  all  Charles's  formidable 
influence  had  encouraged  it.  So  I  was  cool,  and  felt  not  only 
slightly  absurd  but  also  caddish. 

She  turned  and  fussed  through  the  second  door  on  her 
stout  blue  shoes.  Ahead  stretched  our  long  corridor,  at  first 
dimly  lit  and  then  pitch  black.  "We  were  afraid  we'd  miss 
you."  She  gave  me  a  poke  in  the  chest.  "Bessie's  here. 
We're  just  off  to  the  theatre.  Come  and  say  'Hallo'." 

She  pushed  open  the  first  of  her  two  doors,  the  one  to  the 
sitting-room,  and  I  set  down  my  suitcase  in  the  corridor. 

"You've  met  Countess  Stockland?"  she  said,  darting  a 
happy,  excited  look  at  each  of  us  through  those  complicated 
spectacles  with  their  lower  magnifying  semi-circles. 

"Yes,  I  think  we  did,"  I  replied.  "For  a  few  minutes. 
Many  months  ago." 

Bessie,  Countess  Stockland,  was  seated  at  the  dining-table 
polishing  off  a  beaker  of  red  wine  over  the  remains  of 
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supper.  She  was  eighty-three  and  had  been  a  Gaiety  Girl.  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  Earl  except  that  she  had  outlasted 
him  by  a  laughable  number  of  years.  He  had,  Nita  had 
advised  me  on  the  last  occasion,  with  excited  chuckles,  left 
her  a  vast  sum,  and,  since  there  were  no  offspring,  if  I  played 
my  cards  correctly  the  whole  lot  might  well  devolve  on 
me. 

The  bosom  of  the  Countess  rode  out  under  a  tight  beige 
dress,  supporting  three  coils  of  pearls.  A  block  of  diamonds 
was  clamped  round  her  full  neck.  She  was  short,  and  her 
face  had  grown  rather  square  and  heavy,  but  her  pale  gold 
hair — apparently  natural  and  without  the  faintest  sign  of 
grey — her  large  blue  eyes,  her  little  nose,  and  her  brightly 
painted  mouth  made  one  think  at  once,  as  one's  elders  and 
betters  sometimes  say  on  the  radio,  They  don't  make  them 
like  that  any  more.' 

I  shook  her  plump  hand  with  its  two  huge  rings,  knowing 
that  any  of  these  same  veterans  would  have  kissed  it,  but 
lacking  confidence. 

"He's  much  better-looking  than  I  remembered,"  she  said 
in  a  rich,  throaty,  non-contemporary  voice,  which  made  one 
understand  how  men  like  Shaw  and  George  Moore  could 
lose  their  heads. 

"Ha,  ha!"  cried  Nita  meaningfully. 

She  was  bending  to  turn  out  the  gas-fire.  Six  months  had 
not  changed  the  room  in  any  respect  that  I  could  see.  The 
candelabra  glowed  dimly  up  in  the  gloomy  heights,  keep- 
ing most  of  the  light  to  itself.  In  the  white  plaques  upon  the 
green  walls  the  Grecian  ladies  went  about  their  enigmatic 
business,  undisturbed  by  the  satyrs  that  peered  out  from 
every  bush.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  noted  with  fore- 
boding that  Goldie  was  coiled  about  the  leg  of  the  violin- 
stand  and  Blackie  ingeniously  inserted  into  one  of  the  niches 
on  top  of  the  escritoire. 
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"Well  now.  Tell  me,  Peter,"  said  Nita,  straightening  up 
slowly.  "Did  you  have  a  lovely  Christmas?" 

"Yes,  thank  you.  I  certainly  did." 

"I'm  sure  you  did.  And  how  are  your  parents?" 

"Very  well,  thank  you." 

"I  wish  I  could  meet  them  some  time.  Peter's  from 
Ireland,  you  know." 

The  Countess  blinked — or,  rather,  closed  and  opened  her 
eyes  several  times;  I  remembered  that  Nita's  pre-supper  gins 
could  be  extremely  potent. 

"Now  that's  very  interesting,"  she  said,  and  there  was  an 
undoubted,  though  controlled,  slurring  of  the  words.  It  only 
made  the  voice  even  more  beguiling.  "1  have  some  very 
great  friends  in  Ireland.  I  expect  you  know  them.  The 
Hartley  Beresfords."  She  inclined  her  head  back  and  the  two 
eyes  opened  wide. 

"No.  I'm  afraid  I  don't." 

"Oh."  The  Countess  lowered  the  shutters  again,  and 
turned  a  decidedly  wicked  sidewards  look  on  Nita.  "What 
a  man,  Nita !  I  hesitate  to  say  more  in  the  presence  of  youth, 
but  he  was  one  of  my  grandes  passions.  Poor  Felicia.  Rather 
like  a  sparrow,  if  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  Countess  laughed  quietly,  with  her  bosom  heaving; 
a  deep,  manly,  beery  laugh. 

"You  wicked  old  thing,  you,"  said  Nita,  "Come  on,  hurry 
up,  get  your  coat.  I'm  calling  a  taxi.  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot, 
the  keys." 

She  produced  these  from  the  escritoire,  watched  with  idle 
inquisitiveness  by  Blackie. 

"I  left  out  cold  ham  and  salad  for  you,  and  there's  plenty 
for  breakfast.  You  won't  be  lonely.  There's  a  girl-friend  of 
yours  down  there  getting  the  place  ready." 

"Oh?" 

"That  awful  girl,  Maureen  Doherty,  Dear  Mrs.  Adams's 
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brother  has  gallstones  again.  Why  they  don't  take  them  out 
once  and  for  all  I  can't  think.  Come  on,  Bessie ! " 

While  Nita  went  to  the  phone,  Bessie  slowly  rose,  avoid- 
ing the  sharp  end  of  the  table  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
saying: 

"Fuss,  fuss,  fuss.  You're  getting  old,  Nita,  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  you." 

I  looked  around  and  saw  a  fur  coat  with  a  huge  collar 
lying  on  the  ottoman.  I  helped  the  Countess  into  it,  and 
since  her  hair  was  the  same  light  brown  as  the  coat,  she 
vanished.  However,  I  heard  her  murmuring,  "Evidently 
there  are  a  few  gentlemen  left  in  this  unmannerly  genera- 
tion. Thank  you,  my  dear." 

"He'll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Nita.  "Are  we 
right?" 

"Of  course,  of  course." 

"What  are  you  going  to  see?"  I  asked. 

"A  Corpse  in  Colchester/'  Nita  replied,  with  glee;  and 
then  she  at  once  assumed  her  serious  face  and  added,  "It  got 
frightfully  good  reviews,  Peter." 

This  was  something  that  had  always  amazed  me:  that  Nita 
and  I  could  read  the  critics  in  the  two  Sunday  papers  and 
draw  exactly  opposite  conclusions  week  after  week. 

"Why  don't  you  come?"  suggested  the  Countess. 

"Oh,  it's  too  lowbrow  for  him,"  said  Nita. 

"I  think  I'd  better  unpack  and  so  on." 

"I  suppose  you're  one  of  these  angry  young  men  or  what- 
ever they  call  them?"  inquired  the  Countess,  opening  and 
closing  the  eyes. 

"No,  no,"  I  replied.  I  was  trying  not  to  laugh.  She  pro- 
voked this,  but  it  wasn't  clear  whether  she  meant  to  or  not. 

"What's  it  all  about?   I'm  interested." 

"I'm  sure  you  know." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
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"Well,  you  mentioned  this  unmannerly  generation.  You 
must  know  what  it  used  to  be  like."  (I  suddenly  felt  that  I 
could  utter  anything;  that  she  would  think  nothing  odd.) 
"The  long  Edwardian  summer  evenings,  and  the  croquet, 
and  the  Elgar  'cello  concerto,  and  the  lovely,  dignified,  mys- 
terious women  who  only  showed  an  ankle,  and  the  cham- 
pagne and  the  men  taking  off  their  hats." 

"Balls  and  bags!"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  to  my  great 
delight. 

"How  do  you  mean  exactly?" 

"My  dear,  do  you  imagine  that  Nita  and  I  really  enjoyed 
being  little  bits  of  fluff  ?  Do  we  look  as  if  we  did  ?" 

"I  suppose  not." 

"She's  right,  you  know,  Peter." 

"Of  course  I'm  right.  I  didn't  begin  to  live  until  I  was 
forty.  I  hadn't  a  notion  of  what  was  going  on,  if  you  want 
to  know.  Nor  did  Nita.  Losing  three  husbands — that's  more 
than  carelessness.  Innocents  we  were.  Perhaps  we  still  are." 

The  Countess  laughed,  rumbling  happily  inside  herself. 

"The  taxi's  here,"  said  Nita.  "You  two  can  talk  another 
time." 

"Very  well,  very  well." 

Slowly  they  made  their  way  through  the  plethora  of 
doors.  I  stood  on  the  steps  outside  in  the  cold  night  air. 
The  Countess  descended  to  the  pavement,  half-turned,  look- 
ing like  a  grizzly  bear,  and  said,  "Finish  the  wine  with  Miss 
Doherty.  Try  it  from  a  slipper  and  you'll  see  what  I  mean." 
Then  they  boarded  the  taxi,  with  some  trouble,  and  drove 
away. 

I  wished  now  that  I  had  gone  with  them.  I  had  crossed 
the  sea  to  be  alone  in  this  cold,  silent  place,  watched  by  two 
cats  that  were  more  like  spectral  presences.  I  had  never 
even  heard  them  miaow. 

There  were  three  letters  for  me  on  the  corridor  table 
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under  the  dim  light.  One  had  a  large  envelope,  just  the 
right  size  for  my  two  stories.  Another  I  took  to  be  the 
cheque  from  Mr.  Vittorini.  The  third  was  in  Charles's  florid 
hand. 

What  the  devil  was  he  writing  for  when  he  was  due  back 
in  two  days'  time?  I  presumed  it  was  one  of  his  jests  with 
an  Ibsenite  signature. 

I  took  them  and  my  suitcase  down  the  corridor,  treading 
carefully  in  case  of  cats. 

Maureen  Doherty  was  in  the  bedroom  on  the  right,  throw- 
ing the  bedclothes  around  and  threatening  them  with  a 
Woodbine  in  her  mouth. 

"Well,  look  what  the  tide's  thrown  up!"  she  said,  paus- 
ing, with  a  pillow  to  her  chest. 

I  viewed  her  from  the  doorway,  at  first  as  a  stranger  and 
then  with  rapidly  developing  recognition.  Indeed,  although 
it  was  bitterly  cold  she  wore  exactly  the  same  brown  dress 
with  the  sleeves  ending  at  the  biceps  and  stains  at  the  arm- 
pits. Her  long  bony  face  lacked  make-up,  as  before,  and  her 
hair  the  attentions  of  a  comb.  But  it  did  seem  to  me  that 
her  cheeks  were  even  more  sunken  and  her  pallor  had 
reached  a  dangerous  condition. 

"Hallo,  Maureen." 

"You  poor  wretch.  I  wondered  if  you'd  come."  She  flung 
the  pillow  deftly  to  the  end  of  the  bed.  The  blue  candlewick 
bedspreads  were  still  there,  I  noted  with  a  shiver. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"When  you're  over  there,  there  seems  small  reason  to 
come  back." 

"How  did  you  know  that?" 

"I  used  me  great  powers  of  imagination,  cleverboots.  I'm 
off  meself  next  week." 

"You're  what?" 

"I'm  goin'  back,"  she  said,  looking  about  for  the  Corona- 
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tion  ash-tray.  "I've  had  it,  as  They  so  poetically  put  it.  I'm 
cheesed  awf,  my  deeah." 

"So  you  couldn't  stand  the  pace,  eh  ?" 

"Pace  is  it!"  She  gave  a  harsh,  almost  lunatic  laugh. 
"Lack  ol  pace  would  be  more  like  it." 

"I  see." 

"I'm  damn  well  fed-up  to  the  back  teeth  if  you  want  to 
know,  living  like  a  nun  with  the  leprosy.  It  may  suit  you  to 
spend  your  evenings  by  the  gas-fire,  knitting.  But  not  me." 

The  gas-fire  was  not  lit,  I  observed.  I  had  survived  a 
wretched  July,  but  how  were  we  to  pass  the  winter  without 
setting  the  end  of  the  bed  alight  and  burning  the  house 
down? 

"What  about  Paddy?" 

"Ah,  he's  one  of  them  now.  Next  thing  it'd  be  the  four 
years'  engagement,  saving  up  for  the  rooms  in  Clapham.  I 
could  see  it  comin'  a  mile  off.  I  told  him  to  apply  for  a 
British  passport  and  leave  me  be." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"I  shouldn't  go  into  mourning  over  it,"  she  said,  tucking 
in  the  bed  with  one  hand.  "They're  a  queer  class  of  people 
all  the  same.  If  you  say  something  that  isn't  in  the  phrase- 
book  they  think  you  have  a  loose  tongue.  If  you  give  them 
a  friendly  look  they  think  all  the  passions  of  hell  are  about 
to  be  sprung  on  them.  Why  do  you  smile?" 

"Just  the  way  you  said  it.  And  where  are  you  going?  I 
thought  you  said  it  was  like  the  tomb  over  there." 

"Not  in  Dublin.   I've  got  a  hotel  job." 

"It's  provincial,  though,  isn't  it?" 

"Smartie !    I  used  to  think  so,  God  help  me." 

"I  see.  Would  you  excuse  me  a  minute  while  I  study  my 
correspondence  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  your  lordship." 

I  stepped  across  our  little  hall,  taking  a  sidewards  look 
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into  the  kitchen,  where  I  saw  the  cold  ham  laid  out,  and 
turned  on  the  sitting-room  light. 

I  shuddered  again.  It  was  cold,  dank  and  un-lived  in,  and 
there  was  an  odd  stale  smell.  But  it  was  all  the  same:  the 
divan,  the  bookshelves  displaying  With  Kitchener  to  Khar- 
toum and  Newnes'  Golden  Treasury,  the  red-ink  stain  made 
by  Blackie  on  the  carpet,  the  little  window  looking  out  on 
the  dark  mews  lit  by  the  gas-light  outside  the  bedroom 
window.  I  pulled  the  curtains,  put  a  match  to  the  fire,  and 
sat  on  the  divan. 

I  chose  the  largest  envelope,  because  it  seemed  mainly 
responsible  for  the  urgent  sensation  in  my  bladder.  I  don't 
know  why  rejections  should  be  exciting — they  are  not  any 
more,  but  they  certainly  were  then. 

In  this  case,  admittedly,  I  have  been  telling  myself  that  one 
story  might  have  been  kept.  But  they  were  both  there,  with 
a  short  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Gavin, 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  these  stories.  I  fear  that 
though  I  have  examined  them  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  they  appear  to  reflect  in  no  way  whatsoever  the 
contemporary  dilemma,  to  which  Drop  is  geared.  If  you 
have  something  in  the  vein  of  your  compatriot,  Samuel 
Beckett,  I  shall  be  happy  to  look  at  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
G.  R.  Heintz. 

I  dared  to  glance  only  at  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of 
them:  "Miss  Grey  sat  in  the  corner  seat  and  looked  out  of 
the  train  window  on  the  green  fields,  nursing  that  strange 
little  devil  of  excitement  within  her.  Another  Easter!" 

Oh  God,  oh  Katherine  Mansfield !  I  felt  my  face  blushing 
scarlet,  and  threw  them  both  away  on  the  divan. 
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What  nonsense  had  Charles  perpetrated?  I  opened  his, 
and  at  once  remembered  that  flamboyant  handwriting  with 
numerous  underlinings  which  I  shall  not  trouble  to  repro- 
duce in  full. 

My  dear  Peer 

It  would  appear — so  THEY  tell  me — that  the  lung 
that  is  not  affectionately  attached  to  the  heart  has 
been  tainted  in  some  way  by  the  London  air.  Or 
possibly  irritated  by  all  that  toast.  In  short,  I'm  stretched 
on  me  back — and  will  not  be  able  to  greet  the  New  Year 
with  song  and  dance  on  the  steps  of  your  rebel  cathedral. 
How  long  this  may  endure,  God  knows,  but  He  is  merci- 
ful. I  can  push  the  pen  no  farther,  except  to  say  that  I 
owe  you  £48-3S-6d,  that  this  fact  is  engraven  upon  my 
brain  and  conscience,  and  that  Nita  had  best  forgo  my 
share  of  the  rent  or  reveal  herself  for  ever  to  be  the 
money-grubbing  Balzacian  bourgeoise  that  I  know  her  to 
be  when  she  visits  me  with  her  two  avaricious  cats,  as 
she  now  frequently  does,  in  the  course  of  the  long,  fevered 
nights. 

Oswald. 

I  read  it  again  because  I  could  not  believe  it.  Then  I 
understood.  I  was  alone  henceforth.  The  dual  expedition 
was  over.  It  was  One's  Company  now.  'Oh  God,'  I  thought, 
'I'll  go  home  like  Maureen.'  He  had  been  ill  and  despite  his 
manner  I  could  see  that  it  was  serious.  It  would  obviously 
be  months.  Perhaps  he  would  die.  An  appropriate  end  to 
our  folly — and  would  it  be  my  fault?  No,  if  anything  I  had 
been  a  mere  follower  in  the  enterprise.  Yet  I  could  not  leave 
now.  I  was  not  yet  satisfied,  or  properly  defeated. 

I  felt  very  much  alone.  I  opened  the  third  epistle  from 
Providence,  expecting  Vittorini's  cheque,  and  read: 
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Dear  Peter, 

God  knows  I'm  no  sucker  for  the  christian  claptrap,  but 
the  man  lived  and  knew  suffering  and  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing at  this  time  of  year  that  some  small  effort  should  be 
made  to  approximate  to  his  bloody  well  impossible  teach- 
ings. So  let  all  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  I've  seen  that, 
much  though  it  tempts  me,  your  way  could  never  be 
mine.  Karl  is  the  son  of  a  German  father  and  a  French 
mother,  and  by  God  that's  something  of  a  start  for  any 
kid  and  explains  quite  sufficiently  the  hell  he's  been 
through  with  that  wretched  razor  gang.  I  met  him  at  the 
'Outsiders'.  He  was  half  slugged,  poor  kid.  But  you 
should  see  him  now.  Anyhow  the  fact  is  I  could  never 
contemplate  living  without  him.  Which  makes  it  all  the 
more  fortunate  that  Master  Lindley  has  decided  to  pack 
up  and  quit.  You  must  come  and  see  us  sometime.  Happy 
New  Year ! 

Nadia. 

This  left  me  very  cold.  What  was  this  insane  girl  talking 
about  ?  What  was  this  urban  drivel  ?  In  a  week  I  had  got 
out  of  the  way  of  it — a  strange  tongue  to  be  learnt  all  over 
again. 

The  total  effect  of  this  triple  explosion  was  so  bewilder- 
ing that  I  could  not  sort  it  out.  I  found  myself  abandoning 
everything  and  returning  to  the  bedroom  door,  perhaps 
because  Maureen  Doherty  was  company  and  because  she 
knew  nothing  of  these  matters. 

"I  read  in  an  article  by  one  of  the  intelligentsia  that  there 
must  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  and  that  the  ordin- 
ary English  people  are  poets  even  though  they  don't  know 
it.  Have  you  any  comment?" 

She  was  doing  something  in  the  wash-basin. 

"Not  for  your  innocent  ears,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 
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"No.  The  trouble  is  these  writers  are  English  too,  and 
they  can't  see  it.  They  can't  see  that,  in  our  eyes,  the  com- 
missioned officers  talking  in  monosyllables  on  the  upper 
deck  share  vital  qualities  with  the  lesser  heroes  down  in  the 
hold — exactly  the  same  solidified  minds,  imaginations  and 
hearts,  and  the  same  prejudices  too.  They're  all  English. 
They're  all  convinced  about  bloody  foreigners,  whether 
they're  working  men  from  Italy  or  Hungary  or  the  Irish 
aristocracy  like  you  and  me.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about?" 

She  turned  off  the  water. 

"I  haven't  a  clue!"  she  said.  "What's  come  over  you? 
You've  been  picking  up  some  very  classy  talk.  You  usen't 
to  carry  on  like  that." 

"No,  I  suppose  I  didn't." 

"You've  been  here  too  long,  if  you  ask  me." 

"Either  that,  or  not  long  enough." 

"Much  longer  and  they'll  be  putting  you  on  the  Brains 
Trust  or  whatever  they  call  it.  And  then  you're  sunk." 

"How  do  you  mean  'sunk'  exactly?" 

"Ah,  leave  me  alone." 

"I'm  not  touching  you." 

I  was  alarmed  to  see  that  she  was  putting  on  her  brown 
coat. 

"Well,  I'll  l'ave  yeh  now,"  she  said  enigmatically.  "As 
God  left  the  Jews."  And  she  picked  up  a  string-bag  contain- 
ing a  cauliflower. 

She  was  going,  and  I  would  probably  never  see  her 
again. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  like  Dublin,  Maureen." 

"Please  God,  I  will." 

We  shook  hands.  She  had  a  strong  grip. 

"I  might  see  you  there  sometime." 

"You  might,"  I  said. 
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"Look  after  yourself  now.  And  find  yourself  a  nice 
colleen.  That'll  cure  the  headaches.  Cheero." 

"Good-bye." 

I  heard  her  departing  down  the  corridor,  and  then  the 
doors  slamming,  one  after  another. 

The  silence  afterwards  was  terrible.  I  was  back,  and 
everyone  was  disappearing  in  all  directions. 

I  took  in  the  ham  and  ate  it  rapidly  by  the  fire,  wishing  I 
had  some  gin  and  wondering  how  the  hell  I  would  manage 
without  Charles.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  realised  properly 
that  I'd  had  nothing  from  Vittorini.  My  worst  fears  were 
coming  true.  But  I  was  certainly  not  going  to  beard  him  at 
The  Petunia. 

It  was  seven-thirty.  My  Irish  training  in  the  classes  and 
their  idiosyncrasies  told  me  nothing  about  the  Tewkeses 
and  at  what  hour  they  would  eat  in  the  evening,  but  I 
decided  to  go  there  at  once  and  risk  an  untimely 
arrival.  I  emptied  my  case,  including  Toultry-keeping 
for  Trofit,  on  one  of  the  beds,  took  my  overcoat  and  set 
forth. 

On  the  bus  I  scarcely  noticed  the  cold  black  horror  of 
Paddington,  in  dread  fear  of  leading  questions  from  Mr. 
Tewkes.  As  we  swept  down  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  thought, 
'I  must  put  my  head  in  their  door,  say  good-bye,  and  run 
for  it.' 

I  dismounted  in  Oxford  Street,  and  went  into  Mayfair, 
and  very  soon  there  was  our  shameless  street,  with  Bella 
on  the  corner  across  the  way  and  our  dear  old  hall-door 
right  beside  me.  Our  names  were  still  there  on  the  bell, 
and  they  strangely  affected  me.  I  had  my  keys  and  I  let 
myself  in,  went  along  the  narrow  hall  with  the  locked  door 
on  the  left  leading  to  the  shop  for  debutantes'  white-straw 
summer  hats,  and  mounted  the  stairs  on  tiptoe.  I  passed 
the  flat  of  Florence  de  van  Boon,  and  then  most  carefully 
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the  Tewkeses',  and  at  last,  with  profound  relief,  inserted  the 
key  into  the  door  of  our  attic. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  bicycle  standing  in  the  hall. 
I  had  forgotten  it.  Well,  perhaps  Mr.  Gerry  Gerrard  would 
care  to  ride  through  the  old  English  countryside.  I  was 
certainly  not  going  to  ride  it  down  Praed  Street. 

The  rest  was  easy.  Charles's  entire  belongings  had  been 
in  the  small  case  he  brought  to  Ireland,  and  the  same  had 
been  true  of  nearly  all  mine.  So  I  packed  one  woollen  vest 
and  a  pair  of  pants  peppered  with  holes,  four  pairs  of 
equally  derelict  socks,  suspenders  whose  elastic  had  gone 
in  two  months'  wear,  the  kettle  with  the  mysteriously  peel- 
ing interior,  shirts  neatly  pierced  by  a  combination  of  the 
points  of  my  collars  and  the  points  of  my  shoulder-blades, 
a  pink  plastic  tooth-mug  with  a  large  chip  missing,  and  a 
contemporary  lampshade  that  Charles  had  made,  to  pass 
the  long  evenings,  which  had  already  come  unstuck.  I  took 
the  typewriter  in  my  other  hand  and  glanced  in  for  a 
moment  at  our  former  home,  the  sitting-room  with  its 
pseudo-leather  chairs.  It  made  me  sad.  Contrary  to  all  the 
obvious  evidence,  it  seemed  that  we  had  had  good  times 
there.  Now  it  was  deserted,  cheerless,  almost  a  stranger, 
almost  someone  else's. 

I  might  have  been  able  to  creep  past  the  Tewkeses,  but 
somehow  after  our  long  association  I  felt  compelled  to  say 
good-bye. 

With  mounting  hope  I  thought  that  no  one  was  going  to 
answer  my  knock,  but  at  last  Mr.  Tewkes  opened  the  door. 
He  was  pale,  with  a  grey  moustache  and  grey  hair  swooping 
up  over  the  ears,  not  deliberately  shaped  like  a  fancy  gentle- 
man's but  of  its  own  untutored  accord,  and  he  had  many 
little  wrinkles  round  his  tired  eyes.  Yet  I  suspected  him  of 
being  the  right  side  of  forty. 

"I  came  to  say  good-bye." 
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"Oh.  Do  come  in,"  he  said  in  that  voice  remarkable  for 
its  tiredness  and  total  lack  of  emphasis. 

I  brought  my  case  and  typewriter  inside  and  looked  about 
me.  It  was  like  some  dim  little  room  away  in  the  depths  of  a 
South  Kensington  museum  in  which  one  suddenly  finds  one- 
self alone  on  a  grey  Sunday  afternoon.  So  I  thought,  but  I 
didn't  exactly  know  why,  since  the  flesh-and-blood  author 
of  the  oriental  screens,  Mr.  Tewkes  himself,  stood  beside  me, 
and  there  were  two  other  people  present,  little  Mrs.  Tewkes 
and  a  large  lady-friend  seated  before  the  fire.  But  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  other  world  was  similar:  the  antique 
exhibits  that  spoke  of  other  times,  and  by  their  weight 
reduced  the  city's  tumult  to  absolute  silence.  Mr.  Tewkes 
ushered  me  to  one  of  these,  a  large  chair  in  petit-point. 

"You  know  Miss  de  van  Boon?"  he  murmured. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "we've  never  met." 

We  bowed.  If  there  was  possibly  some  faint  enigma  about 
the  Tewkeses,  there  was  none  about  Florence  de  van  Boon. 
Her  origin  might  be  Dutch,  but  she  was  obviously  the 
Englishwoman  known  across  the  world,  though  rarely  en- 
countered in  London.  She  was  very  large,  with  her  grey 
hair  short  in  a  man's  haircut  and  her  fine  figure  in  heavy 
brown  tweed.  What  she  was  doing  in  London  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guess,  had  not  Mr.  Tewkes  once  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  and  now  it  seemed  the  only  thing  imagin- 
able. She  ran  a  dogs'  pet  shop  and  beauty  parlour.  It  meant 
that  she  dealt  in  miniature  poodles  when  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred Great  Danes,  but  it  was  a  useful  inheritance  from  an 
elder  sister.  So  she  had  bravely  left  her  small  but  expensive 
home  in  Berkshire  and  moved  into  the  inferno. 

"Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Gavin?"  Mrs.  Tewkes 
said  softly. 

"Well,  thank  you.  But  I'm  only  staying  a  minute." 

This  was  what  they  were  having,  without  food.   What 
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meal  it  was,  or  substituted  itself  for,  I  could  not  guess.  1 
took  that  third  chair  by  the  fire,  Mr.  Tewkes  pulled  up 
another,  and  his  mother  poured.  Miss  de  van  Boon  was 
examining  me  as  if  to  decide  on  my  pedigree  and  finer 
points,  so  I  watched  Mrs.  Tewkes. 

She  was  a  tiny,  gentle  thing  with  grey  hair  and  round 
gold-rimmed  glasses,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  her  'son 
until  you  noted  their  common  calm  and  heard  that  same 
voice.  He  had  grown  the  moustache,  I  thought,  on  emerging 
from  college  or  the  army  or  whatever  it  was,  and  she  had 
been  able  to  say  to  her  women  friends,  "Yes,  he's  a  man 
now."  But  nothing  had  changed,  and  she  could  scarcely 
say  this  any  more.  They  were  just  bound  together  in  silent 
love  and  dependence,  quietly  ageing.  A  slight  enigma,  may- 
be, but  no  real  secret  sorrows.  Tempting  to  imagine  them, 
and  doubtless  many  lady  writers  could  give  it  a  hell  of  a 
thrash,  but  quite  honestly  hard  to  credit.  The  sense  of  peace 
was  too  great. 

"We  were  just  talking  about  geraniums,"  roared  Florence 
de  van  Boon  so  suddenly  that  my  cup  jumped  in  the  saucer 
and  I  quickly  steadied  it  with  my  free  hand. 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Tewkes  has  such  a  way  with  them ! "  (There 
were  two,  with  bright  red  flowers,  on  a  very  weighty  round 
table).  "But  nothing  I  do  will  make  the — blasted  things  come 
out." 

"You  mustn't  use  too  much  water,"  said  Mrs.  Tewkes. 

"I  use  what  I  take  to  be  a  reasonable  quantity,  but  you 
know  what  it  is,  don't  you?  It's  this  damnable  London 
muck.  Rank  poison !  In  Berkshire  they  flowered  for  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  had  them  all  over  the  place." 

I  glanced  at  Mr.  Tewkes.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  all.  Leaving  it  to  his 
mother,  I  thought,  for  I  had  the  impression  that  the  visitor 
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was  only  here  on  sufferance.  They  would  sigh  happily  after- 
wards. Perhaps  he  could  not  discuss  our  tenant  in  front  of 
the  ladies.  How  very  fortunate ! 

We  men  were  both  dispensable,  for  now  they  spoke  of 
different  brands  of  tea,  and  Mrs.  Tewkes  was  hushing  Miss 
de  van  Boon's  voice  down  by  her  example.  And  then  about 
pre-war  prices — when  Mr.  Tewkes  cut  in,  for  he  knew  about 
that.  And  then  about  when  they  were  young,  and  India, 
where  Mrs.  Tewkes  had  been  born,  and  sea-trips,  and  some 
article  in  The  Times  concerning  bathing-machines  in  the  old 
days,  and  slowly  the  thought  came  to  me  that  here  and  in 
several  million  flats  throughout  London  the  whole  farrago 
might  as  well  not  exist  at  all:  the  personalities  of  stage 
and  screen,  give-away  money  quizzes,  espresso-bars  and 
guitarists  in  the  groove,  top-level  meetings  in  Lancaster 
House  and  Sinn  Fein  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  debs 
feeling  ill  on  the  Royal  Sovereign,  infants  raped  after  death 
on  one  common  after  another,  new  cocktails  tasted  and  new 
costumes  given  a  three  months'  run,  sacks  and  cocoons  and 
eiderdowns,  Tories  passing  an  Act  and  Socialists  flinging  it 
away  again  and  Tories  putting  it  back  again,  old  buildings 
defended  to  the  death  and  new  ones  unavailingly  execrated, 
and  every  day  of  every  week  one  gimmick  after  another. 
But,  for  all  he  knew  at  the  Tewkeses',  at  this  moment 
Edward  VII  might  well  be  riding  along  Jermyn  Street 
in  anticipation  of  spending  a  cheerful  evening  at  the 
Cavendish. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going  now,"  I  said,  and  rose. 

After  the  farewells,  Mr.  Tewkes  stepped  out  with  me  on 
the  landing,  as  I  had  feared,  and  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  him. 

"Our  friend  is  due  in  five  days'  time,  is  he  not?" 

"Yes,  that's  right,  New  Year's  Eve." 

I  realised  that  I  didn't  dare  confess,  and  that  I  had  known 
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this  all  the  time.  For  him  to  look  like  a  prematurely  aged 
Dickensian  usher  and  to  be  an  extremely  shrewd  Mayfair 
landlord  was  somehow  not  reasonable. 

"With  his  first  month's  rent  and  deposit,  I  trust."  He 
smiled  wanly.  "For  your  sakes,  I  mean.  For  I  shall  of  course 
continue  to  deal  solely  with  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  that'll  be  all  right.  These  Americans,  you 
know !  I'll  pay  you  as  soon  as  I  get  it,"  I  added,  for  there 
was  no  point  in  beating  about  the  bush  with  him. 

I  edged  down  three  steps.  He  seemed  to  want  to  confide 
in  me. 

"Will  he  actually  be  painting  here?" 

He  had  suddenly  conjured  up  a  distant  gleaming  road  of 
escape  that  I'd  never  even  thought  of.  I  struck  out  towards 
it. 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  replied.  "I  think  he  will  just  be  having  a 
holiday,  and  maybe  getting  the  feel  of  the  place." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Tewkes.  He  was  being  very  humble  about 
it.  So  I  chose  the  moment  to  depart. 

I  became  deeply  depressed  on  the  bus  journey  back.  The 
night  had  turned  bitterly  cold  and  the  air  was  now  black 
acrid  fog.  On  return,  I  threw  the  rubble  that  composed  my 
luggage  on  to  my  bed,  took  Toultry-keeping  for  Profit  across 
into  the  sitting-room,  lit  the  gas-fire,  and  wished  again  I'd 
bought  some  gin.  I  would  have  gone  to  get  drunk  alone  in 
some  pub,  but  I  had  done  this  before  and  the  high-pitched 
note  that  screamed  in  my  head,  as  I  lay  with  the  room  whirl- 
ing about  me,  was  so  appalling  that  I  could  still  recapture  it 
any  time  I  wanted  with  a  little  concentration. 

I  didn't  read.  I  thought,  'I  have  just  moved  from  one  home 
to  another',  and  looked  about  me.  All  that  could  be  said  in 
favour  was  that  the  cats  had  stayed  away.  They  perhaps 
needed  time  to  recapture  the  familiarity  that  had  formerly 
bred  contempt.  Here  we  were,  born  to  this  miraculous  spin- 
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ning  globe,  with  mysterious  continents,  vast  deserts,  great 
seas  and  beetling  cliffs,  and  we  spent  our  days  gazing  dumbly 
on  mock-leather  chairs  and  looking  down  the  sheer  side  of 
a  divan  upon  an  oblong  stain  in  red  Indian  ink  on  a  faded 
carpet.  When  he  was  one  year  younger  than  I  was  now, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Brian  Horrocks  had  been  setting 
forth,  at  the  head  of  a  train-load  of  White  Russian  refugees, 
across  the  full  stretch  of  Siberia  at  forty  degrees  below  zero. 
But  what  was  to  be  done?  Possibly  some  publisher,  sunk 
deep  in  an  arm-chair  in  a  St.  James's  club,  would  give  me 
fifty  pounds  to  spend  four  months  howling  with  skin-disease 
among  the  snake-worshippers  of  the  Amazon,  but  I  didn't 
fancy  the  idea.  Indeed  I  wasn't  honestly  convinced,  or  so 
I  liked  to  think,  that  it  would  necessarily  add  one  cubit, 
morally,  physically,  spiritually  or  intellectually,  to  my 
stature.  I  had  once  recognised  Graham  Penrose  in  a  pub,  the 
man  who  only  the  year  before  had  been  accepted  as  one  of 
their  own  by  the  mud-dwellers  of  Isfahan,  and  he  wore  a 
cutaway  collar,  a  blue  tie  with  white  spots,  drank  a  dry 
sherry,  and  described — I  heard  it  clearly — Nancy  Mitford's 
life  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  as  "quite  delicious". 

Tomorrow  the  city  life  again.  Permanent  headache,  im- 
placable constipation,  and  driving  wind.  A  dozen  little 
worries — get  my  black  shoes  soled,  write  to  my  mother, 
assemble  the  laundry,  stitch  that  trouser  pocket,  ring  up 
Nadia,  pay  the  milkman — growing  rapidly  into  a  score  and 
more,  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  with  a  vengeance,  into 
hundreds,  swelling,  accumulating,  dancing  in  the  brain, 
until  panic  suddenly  strikes  home  and  it's  the  local  National 
Health  doctor,  with  prospects  of  a  psychiatric  ward,  and 
finally  the  bottle  of  brown  medicine  at  a  cost  of  one  shilling, 
and  peace  again  for  a  week  or  two. 

But  always — and  always — money.  Educated  to  the  hilt, 
willing  and  eager  and  bright  and  well-read  as  be-damned, 
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and  just  getting  by,  who  wouldn't  be  dismayed,  for  God's 
sake  ?  And  those  with  a  wife  and  family,  how  did  they  get 
by  ?  Yes,  there  was  money  for  copywriters,  but  I  didn't  go 
for  it  any  more  than  the  Amazon.  I  was  devouring  the 
putrescence  of  the  daily  newspapers  instead;  not  to  work 
myself  into  a  fever  of  indignation,  as  some  did,  for  the  great 
haters  seemed  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge,  comparing 
what  the  Daily  Mirror  said  on  Wednesday  with  what  the 
Daily  Herald  had  said  the  day  before.  Why  read  either,  if 
one  felt  like  that  ?  No,  but  because  it  was  my  job  to  do  it; 
and  the  degradation  in  those  pages  was  seeping  into  me  im- 
perceptibly, I  was  sure  of  it.  Certainly  it  made  the  aware- 
ness of  the  passing  days  a  clear  and  terrible  thing:  the  fifth 
day  of  the  ninth  month  of  my  twenty-fourth  year — the  only 
one  I  will  ever  be  granted — gone !  And  thus  the  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years !  With  what  gain  or  profit  ?  None.  Get- 
ting the  price  of  the  food,  consuming  it,  and  falling,  ulti- 
mately, to  sleep. 

So  I  opened  Voultry -keeping  lor  Vrofit,  for  this  posed  a 
strikingly  simple  question:  if  what  is  wrong  is  urbanisation, 
then  why  not  live  in  the  country  and  shut  up  ?  Most  people 
who  complained  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe,  if  it  wasn't  water,  was  countryside,  in 
most  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  hold  of  papers  to 
read  about  the  maniac  with  the  finger  itching  to  press  the 
hydrogen  bomb  button,  even  if  one  wanted  to. 

So  I  sat  there  hopefully  and  read,  "There  is  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  a  fold  unit,"  and  my  eyes  roamed  happily 
along  until  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  been  told  what  a 
fold  unit  was.  I  turned  back,  and  read  on  again.  No,  No, 
nowhere  in  this  damnable  book  did  it  tell  you  what  this  re- 
markable thing  was.  It  began  to  obsess  me.  There  was  no 
dictionary  in  the  flat.  I  took  it  again  slowly,  page  by  page. 
There  were  clues,  indications,  suggestions,  hens  running 
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about  and  wire-netting,  but  nowhere  an  explanation  of  a 
fold  unit. 

I  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  at  that  exact  moment  the 
phone  rang. 

It  was  as  electrifying  as  if  a  maniac  peal  were  to  ring  out 
suddenly  in  some  silent  reading-room.  For  a  moment  I 
couldn't  think  what  it  was. 

Then  I  recovered,  and  moved  to  the  end  of  the  divan 
where  it  stood  on  a  table  by  the  curtains,  the  only  connec- 
tion in  my  little  satellite  home  with  the  outer  world,  and  for 
that  reason  an  alarming  instrument. 

An  unknown,  threatening,  sinister  voice  said,  "That  you, 
Gavin?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  I  whispered,  getting  the  old  phlegm  in  the 
throat  again. 

"Where's  that  bloody  key?" 

This  was  senseless.  And  then  I  understood. 

"Oh,  it's  Mr.  Vittorini ! "  I  said.  "What's  happened  about 
the  rent?" 

"Where's  that  bloody  key,  Gavin?" 

"Now  listen,  Mr.  Vittorini,  we're  giving  you  the  keys  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  rent  and  the  deposit." 

"Where's  that  key,  Gavin  ?" 

This  was  becoming  very  boring.  (Most  alarming,  is  what 
I  really  thought.) 

"Where's  our  rent?"  I  murmured. 

A  long  pause  followed,  and  several  unthinkable  results 
flashed  through  my  mind.  Then  I  heard: 

"I  know  your  type,  Gavin.  You're  one  of  these  Wide  Boys 
— out  for  the  ready  money.  Well,  you'll  get  no  truck  from 
me.  But  you'll  get  something  else,  and  get  it  quick." 

And  the  phone  went  dead. 

The  description  of  me  had  been  so  bizarre,  yet  uttered 
with  such  ruthless  conviction,  that  I  reacted  most  oddly. 
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Just  for  an  instant  as  Mr.  Vittorini  was  speaking  I  had  felt  my 
shoulders  growing  wider.  A  draped  coat  was  slipped  on  to 
me,  and  I  buttoned  it  up.  Meanwhile  I  was  aware  that  the 
faint  indication  of  a  sneer  had  supplanted  my  customary 
expression.  Then  it  was  gone  and  I  was  terrified. 

Who  the  devil  was  this  man,  and  what  on  earth  did  he 
intend  ?  Would  a  black  sedan  come  to  the  door  and  two 
of  his  bullies  push  their  way  in,  equipped  with  razors  and 
flick-knives  ?  I  certainly  wouldn't  open  the  door,  but  what 
about  Nita — would  she  get  her  head  split  open  on  the  front 
doorstep  ? 

Oh  God,  why  hadn't  I  stayed  home  and  bought  the  hens  ? 
I  picked  that  book  up,  not  really  knowing  what  I  was  doing, 
and  read:  "The  usual  results  of  overcrowding — vice  and 
disease." 

I  flung  it  in  its  cursed  wisdom  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

Then  I  heard  a  door  shutting. 

All  at  once  I  was  reminded  of  my  mother's  story  of  the 
night  the  Black  and  Tans  paid  a  call.  There  was  the  same 
paralysing  fear,  the  same  knowledge  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  I  could  hear  the  footsteps  approaching  from  far 
off.  They  would  of  course  have  a  master-key,  why  hadn't  I 
thought  of  it  ?  I  could  only  wait,  alone  and  without  defence. 
Suddenly  the  steps  were  much  louder  and  my  heart  seemed 
to  have  stopped.  I  took  a  tight  grip  on  the  edge  of  the  divan. 
The  steps  were  right  up  close.  There  was  a  quick  knock, 
and  the  door  was  flung  open. 

"Peekaboo!"  said  Nita. 

"Why,  you  look  white  as  a  sheet,"  she  added.  "Didn't 
you  eat  the  ham?" 

I  couldn't  speak  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  I  did.  I'm  sorry,  Nita.  One  gets  strange  fancies  here 
by  oneself.  I'm  not  used  to  it.  I  thought  you  were  some- 
one else." 
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"You  silly  cuckoo,  who  else  could  I  possibly  be?  There's 
some  gin  left,  come  up  and  have  a  little  shortie.  Go  and  help 
yourself.  I'll  join  you.  I'm  just  feeding  my  little  darlings, 
aren't  I,  Blackie?" 

I  went  down  to  her  room  at  once.  For  some  reason,  its 
very  size  made  it  seem  much  safer  than  mine,  and  the  fact 
that  her  gas-fire  was  bigger  and  burned  much  more  fiercely. 
It  was  in  a  way  like  the  Tewkeses',  I  thought;  and  perhaps 
like  where  my  kindly  one-time  colleague,  Mr.  Spinks,  must 
live.  It  was  another  of  the  innumerable  strongholds  against 
the  so-called  modern  age,  even  if  Nita  did  make  sorties  from 
time  to  time.  She  did  so,  after  all,  to  plays  which  repro- 
duced the  same  terrain,  adding  french  windows  and  a  few 
titles.  These  smaller  fortresses,  with  the  decomposing 
antique  furniture,  these  flats,  these  'rooms',  housed  the 
millions  who  were  part  of — perhaps  the  major  part  of — 
the  calm,  tolerance  and  decency  which  one  felt  behind  and 
about  one  all  the  time  in  London.  The  salt  was  missing,  of 
course — though  perhaps  not  in  Nita.  How  wrong  at  least 
was  Charles's  notion  of  her  as  a  Balzacian.  Behind  the 
London  lace  curtains  was  so  different  from  behind  the 
French:  the  meanness,  the  spite,  the  interminable  squabbling 
about  the  price  of  vegetables  that  I  had  enjoyed  daily  in 
Paris. 

But  Nita  had  been  unwise  enough  to  buy  an  evening 
paper  and  bring  it  back  with  her.  I  sat  by  the  fire  and  picked 
it  up,  and  it  screamed  'Lucinda  Found'  at  me.  Yes,  I  had 
been  perfectly  right.  It  was  a  nine-year-old,  raped  after 
death.  There  was  also  a  short  report  saying  that  the  odds 
against  being  in  a  road  accident  were  now  ten  to  one 
against,  and  so  were  the  odds  against  going  into  a  mental 
home.  Did  that  mean  five  to  one  against  either?  I  wasn't 
sure.  Eighteen  men  in  every  hundred  die  of  cancer  of  the 
lung,  it  added.  It  was  headed,  The  Chances  Are  .  .  .'  The 
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papers  were  certainly  wonderful.  All  that  for  the  price  of 
twopence-halfpenny!  Then  I  saw  something  else.  "Earls 
Court  Knifing.  Police  today  visited  the  home  of  Enrico 
Vittorini,  the  third  man  in  recent  years  to  claim  former 
kingship  of  the  London  underworld.  It  is  thought  he  may 
be  able  to  help  them  in  their  investigations.  After  their  visit 
a  police  guard  was  placed  outside  his  house." 

"Well  now,"  said  Nita,  hurrying  in,  "let's  have  a  little 
ginnie." 

I  watched  her  blankly  as  she  helped  herself.  She  liked  to 
mix  barley  wine  with  it. 

"You  know,  Peter,  what  you  need  is  a  nice  girl  to  take 
out,"  she  said,  as  usual  striking  forth  without  treading  water 
for  an  instant,  for  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  nearest 
shore.  "Don't  you  know  any?" 

"No." 

"None?" 

"Well,  not  any  more."  But  I  was  thinking;  and  I  was  only 
too  thankful  to  be  able  to  think  of  anything  outside  the 
main  prospect. 

"There  was  one  I  met.  She  was  American.  But  I  don't 
really  know  her." 

"Couldn't  you  get  in  touch  with  her?" 

"Well,  she  did  say  she  was  staying  at  Smith's  Hotel." 

"Well  then !   Why  don't  you  ring  her  up  ?" 

I  looked  at  Nita,  which  wasn't  very  difficult  since  she 
had  seated  herself  on  the  pouf  about  three  feet  away,  hold- 
ing her  glass  in  her  cupped  hands  and  leaning  forward  at  me, 
her  spectacles  flashing  in  the  light  from  the  fire.  It  was 
Nita  naked  and  unashamed  as  ever,  offering  an  intimate 
diagnosis  and  prescription  for  my  condition.  But  for  once  I 
did  not  feel  like  running  away.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  her,  with  gratitude.  She  was  a  human  being, 
a  warm-hearted  and  rather  remarkable  one.  Imagine  being 
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so  filled  with  life,  at  seventy-five,  even  if  it  only  consisted 
in  wanting  to  know  why  there  was  a  new  milkman !  Ex- 
pecting her  to  be  Bertrand  Russell  as  well  was  asking  too 
much.  Besides,  she  must  know  more  than  I  had  ever 
troubled  to  discover.  To  lose  three  husbands  was  real.  It 
was  shallow  of  me  to  have  assumed,  unconsciously,  that  like 
the  deserted  wives  in  British  films  and  plays  she  merely 
made  another  cup  of  tea  each  time. 

"You  know,  Nita,"  I  said,  at  last,  "I  think  I  might." 

"Do,"  said  Nita. 
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Saturday  morning,  30th  December. 
'Dear  Charles, 

My  tale  would  be  one  of  horror  unconfined,  for  which 
you  are  95  per  cent  responsible,  were  it  not  that,  as  they 
say  in  the  Modern  Book  oi  English  Verse,  all  things  are  sud- 
denly shot — make  that  silken-shot,  if  you  wish — with  an 
inner  radiance,  not  to  mention  an  outer  dazzle.  Yes,  even 
in  this  sewer  city,  under  the  grinning  garbage,  where  the 
Top  People  guzzle  their  vitamin-pills  and  the  unfairly 
neglected  poets  cunningly  see  through  them,  examine  the 
entire  contemporary  dilemma  with  particular  reference  to 
themselves,  and  tell  us  they  have  come  to  the  same  view 
again,  only  in  slightly  different  words  each  time. 

'In  short — it  turns  out  that  one  other  human  being  is  all 
that  was  wanted !  And  if  excitement  compels  me  into  your 
youthful  and  affected  style,  you  must  forgive  me.  This  one 
is  American,  and  her  name  is  Nancy  Stack.  She  has  lantaisie, 
sympathie,  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  in  all  her  questions 
are  resolved.  As  for  London,  my  prolonged  flirtation  with 
the  capital  is  suddenly  turned  to  love,  satisfaction  and  ripe- 
ness. 

'However,  you  may  wonder  why  I  am  here  . . .  curse  you 
to  hell!' 

I  was  only  making  it  up  in  my  head,  seated  in  the  lounge, 
playing  idly  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  I  hoped  later,  if  I 
was  still  alive,  to  put  it  on  paper.  Meanwhile  it  was  the 
truth.  The  previous  night  we  had  dined  in  Rule's,  torn  up 
two  tickets  for  Twelfth  Night  and  gone  dancing.  The  sacri- 
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fice  was  well  made.  Nancy  was  something  quite  new  on 
the  London  scene.  She  was  natural,  genuine,  and  very 
exciting,  and  it  was  absolutely  imperative  that  I  should 
see  her  again  at  once.  She  herself  had  provided  a  pretext 
early  in  the  evening,  though  later  we  would  not  have 
needed  one.  This  following  day  she  was  to  go  down 
and  have  lunch  in  the  country  with  people  called  Towns- 
end.  "An  aunt  of  mine  wrote  them,"  she  said.  "Would 
you  like  to  come  and  protect  me?  I'm  sure  they're  fright- 
fully British." 

"If  they  are  I  won't  be  much  protection,"  I  had  replied, 
"but  I'd  love  to.  Are  you  sure  it'll  be  all  right  ?" 

"Of  course.  I'll  call  them  up.  There's  a  train  back  at  five 
or  something." 

"Splendid." 

I  had  not  then  foreseen  that  I  would  be  seated  in  a  hotel 
lounge  the  next  morning,  in  fear  of  my  life,  mentally  writing 
Charles  my  wonderful  news  in  order  to  prevent  myself  being 
ill. 

Vittorini  was  coming,  followed  presumably  by  the  Flying 
Squad.  I  had  done  some  reading  on  the  Earls  Court  knifing. 
It  was  a  former  bosom-friend  of  his  whose  face  had  been 
peeled  off  in  thin  slices  like  smoked  salmon  before  the 
weapon  was  finally  inserted  between  his  ribs.  He  had  called 
me  from  my  bed  by  telephone  in  a  most  peremptory 
manner.  The  night  had  ended  in  a  delayed  and  delightful 
way  in  and  about  Smith's  Hotel,  but  also  very  late,  so  that  I 
had  gone  to  the  phone  in  a  weak  state,  dazed  and  blinded 
by  the  light.  He  was  still  looking  for  his  keys,  I  gathered, 
and  the  tenant  was  due  tomorrow.  This  time,  however,  I 
would  be  presented  with  the  rent. 

I  knew  well  why  he  had  chosen  this  meeting-place,  which 
filled  me  with  awe:  to  reduce  me  and  shatter  my  defences, 
as  one  might  say,  'Come  to  Berchtesgarten,'  'Meet  me  at  the 
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Kremlin/  or,  more  seriously,  'I'll  see  you  at  the  Middlesex, 
in  the  Out-patients  Department.' 

So  here  I  was,  attempting  to  present  the  air  of  a  resident, 
in  my  usual  pied-a-terre,  business  having  called  me  to  the 
capital,  and  wearing  my  double-vented  suit  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  straying  in  per- 
sistent alarm  to  the  foyer.  I  had  selected  one  of  the  centre 
tables  with  a  covering  view  through  the  lounge  entrance 
into  the  hall,  for  I  was  not  going  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

This  place  might  be  renowned  for  everything  else,  but  not, 
evidently,  for  morning  coffee.  The  only  other  people  in  all 
that  expanse  were  two  elegant  women  in  black  who  sat 
close  together  in  a  corner  and  talked  so  softly  that  I  decided 
they  could  not  be  English.  No  less  than  three  of  the  staff 
in  uniform  had  broken  off  their  conversation  to  watch  my 
entry,  but  later  mercifully  left  the  lounge.  The  pale  green 
walls  and  pillars,  the  pale  green,  pale  brown,  carpet,  the 
absence  of  daylight,  company  and  fresh  air,  and  particu- 
larly the  unattended  piano  standing  at  the  centre  of  every- 
thing beside  a  microphone,  presented  a  still  pungent 
atmosphere  of  the  morning  after  the  night  before.  Last 
night,  presumably,  piano,  lights,  laughter  and  brittle  talk  had 
tinkled  and  glittered  together.  All  was  dead  and  deserted 
this  morning,  and  it  was  going  to  make  us  particularly  con- 
spicuous, if  only  to  the  staff. 

That  I  should  have  been  watching  the  hall,  where  two 
porters  were  on  duty  spinning  the  revolving  door,  was 
quixotic,  because  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  former  king  of  the  London  underworld,  now  connected 
with  a  knifing  affray,  was  coming  to  meet  me.  Would  plain- 
clothes men  follow  in  his  wake  ?  Would  the  porters  stand 
back  aghast,  and  the  two  women  slip  away  to  lock  up  their 
diamonds  ?  Telling  Charles  was  my  small  security,  and  the 
knowledge  that  after  this  I  was  to  meet  Nancy  at  Paddington 
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station  and  travel  down  to  the  Townsends,  and,  if  I  remem- 
bered rightly,  it  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  not  at  all  like 
the  end  of  the  year. 

There  was  still  no  sign.  This  delay  was  all  part  of  his 
plan,  of  course.  My  stomach  was  filled  with  night-club  wine, 
and  strung  tight  with  tension,  and  I  cursed  Charles  and  his 
men  with  honest  faces. 

His  letter  had  puzzled  me.  I  was  never  sure  whether  his 
Ibsenite  methods  of  address  and  signature  were  intended  to 
have  some  meaning.  I  had  been  addressed  as  Peer  Gynt,  and 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  look  it  up:  fruitless  seeking,  sustained 
by  fantasy,  vain  because  merely  an  extension  of  the  self — it 
had  alarmed  me.  Had  Charles  really  scented  a  pitiful  ego 
wandering  the  hills  and  fjords  ?  Old  Number  One  ?  If  so, 
thank  God  again  for  Nancy.  At  any  rate,  perhaps  in  self- 
defence,  it  had  helped  me  to  place  Vittorini  and  his  like. 
They  were  the  trolls,  I  knew  now,  and  England  had  need  of 
them;  as  indeed  was  recognised  by  the  daily  press.  Such  a 
vast  commonplace  could  not  endure  without  bursting  at  the 
seams.  There  were  the  workers  and  the  viewers,  and  the 
grey  plains  of  desolate  conversation  with  occasional  oases 
of  beer,  and  there  was  also  Vice  breaking  out  incessantly  on 
the  front  page.  I  had  taught  at  a  school  for  trolls.  Now  the 
King  of  the  Trolls,  abdicated  but  bidding  fair  for  the  position 
once  more,  was  coming  to  meet  me.  It  was  a  vital  part  of 
my  London  education,  thoughtfully  arranged,  as  ever,  by 
Providence. 

The  revolving  door  cast  him  out  and  I  thought  for  a  second 
of  leaving  by  a  side  exit.  Another  man  came  just  behind  him 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  make  any  connection.  I  was 
watching  Vittorini.  So  were  the  hall-porter  at  his  desk  and 
the  two  others  by  the  door,  in  a  discreet  way.  It  might  not 
have  been  recognition:  it  might  just  have  been  that  he  did 
not  look  right.  The  well-greased  black  wavy  hair,  with  that 
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odd  central  parting,  and  more  so  the  pock-marked  face  and 
the  scarred  ear,  were  a  little  coarse  somehow.  The  fact  that 
his  tall  form  was  in  a  smart  black  overcoat  with  striking 
shoulders,  of  which  the  buttonhole  held  a  red  carnation  and 
the  top  pocket  a  white  handkerchief,  made  no  difference. 
Nor  did  the  cigar-stub  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  meant  for 
the  night-club,  the  boxing  promoter's  private  premises,  and 
several  other  places  perhaps,  but  not  here.  He  seemed  to 
know  his  way  about,  however,  spotting  me  at  once  without 
showing  it,  and  coming  my  way.  Neither  of  the  ladies  rose 
and  made  a  break  for  it,  but  they  stopped  talking  and 
watched. 

As  he  came  near  I  remarked  with  a  start  that  the  black 
overcoat  unquestionably  revealed  a  blatant  bulge  at  either 
hip.  Then  I  saw  that  this  other,  smaller  man  was  still 
behind  him. 

1  'I've  brought  my  partner,  Mr.  Marikian,"  he  said,  in  an 
ominous  tone.  "He  was  particularly  anxious  to  meet  you." 

A  plump  hand  was  extended  to  me,  with  a  ring  like  a 
boulder.  At  once  Vittorini  faded  from  view.  This  was  the 
Troll  King. 

It  was  odd  how,  starting  with  Tom  Fee,  one  was  led 
always  to  some  higher  authority.  Now,  however,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  we  had  reached  the  highest  in  the  Petunia 
group. 

He  was  small  and  stocky,  in  a  short  double-breasted 
camel-hair  coat  with  a  purple  velvet  collar  round  the  back. 
He  too  held  a  cigar  and  he  too  had  wavy  hair,  but  it  was 
turning  silver.  From  his  name  and  appearance  he  was  obvi- 
ously Armenian.  He  had  huge  brown  eyes  that  I  felt  were 
seeing  through  me  and  putting  me  under  at  the  same  time. 
One  eyebrow  was  higher  than  the  other,  the  nose  was 
hooked,  and  the  mouth  fell  down  at  the  ends.  These  three 
features  gave  an  air  of  sophisticated  cynicism  unconnected 
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with  the  two  sad  brown  searchlights  that  were  fixed  upon 
me. 

He  was  wearing  a  most  potent  perfume.  These  were  the 
men  who  dressed  out  of  the  London  mean,  I  thought;  who 
lived  out  of  it  too;  the  only  ones.  Panache  in  the  nineteen- 
fifties  had  become  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  criminal 
classes.  This  was  perhaps  sad,  but  what  great  good  fortune 
for  me  to  meet  them ! 

"So  you're  the  young  man  who's  been  giving  us  all  the 
trouble,"  he  said,  with  a  faintly  foreign  accent. 

It  might  have  been  a  disappointingly  mundane  remark 
had  it  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  filled  with  overtones  of  the 
torture-chamber. 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  I  murmured. 

The  Petunia  was  surely  one  of  his  almost  forgotten  re- 
sponsibilities. He  had  probably  flown  in  from  Rio  or  Casa- 
blanca and  found  his  colleague  halted  by  this  ludicrous 
obstacle.  How  tedious  for  him. 

"Well,  let  us  have  a  little  talk,"  he  said,  and  we  all  sat 
down. 

"What  is  wanted,"  I  said,  and  cleared  my  throat  and  con- 
tinued, "is  not  talk,  but  the  rent  and  the  deposit." 

The  great  eyes  looked  blank  with  surprise  for  a  moment, 
as  if  a  bullet  had  whizzed  past.  Then  the  mouth  sank  down 
further  in  the  most  world-weary  smile  and  the  eyebrow  rose 
still  higher.  "Patience,  my  friend,"  he  said,  and  clicked  a 
finger  so  that  it  went  off  like  a  maroon. 

I  lowered  my  head  at  this,  because  it  did  not  seem  the 
way  to  summon  the  staff.  I  kept  my  eyes  down  so  that  I 
saw  no  more  than  shiny  buttons  on  a  waistcoat  front.  But 
his  order  for  three  coffees  was  taken,  as  if  we  were  normal 
clients.  Then  I  looked  up.  Mr.  Marikian  was  studying  me 
with  those  eyes,  and  wafting  exotic  odours  over  me  as  an 
additional  anaesthetic. 
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"How  much  is  our  young  friend  asking?" 

"Seven  and  a  half  guineas  a  week,  and  a  twenty  quid 
deposit,"  replied  Vittorini  in  such  a  way  that  it  sounded  an 
absolute  scandal.  He  was  not  a  bit  the  cheerful  charmer 
that  we  had  met  before.  He  had  turned  sour,  and  sat  very 
stiffly,  like  Marikian's  bodyguard,  which  is  what  he  prob- 
ably was. 

"Does  that  include  bed-linen?"  asked  Marikian,  and  I  felt 
embarrassed  for  him,  a  man  who  must  be  accustomed  to 
asking,  "Does  that  include  a  cargo  of  guided  missiles?" 

"No."  Vittorini  shook  his  old  pugilist's  head. 

Marikian  looked  at  me  quizzically,  as  he  could  do  very 
well,  working  the  eyebrows  and  putting  his  hooked  nose  on 
one  side  like  an  attentive  parrot. 

I  wondered  for  an  instant  if  I  had  really  been  trying  to 
pull  off  some  foul  trick  and  had  not  known  it  till  now. 

"You  are  sharp,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  and  drank 
some  coffee,  which  had  been  promptly  inserted  between 
us  without  my  noticing  it.  "Congratulations.  And  our 
lease?" 

"Four  months.  It  started  yesterday,"  said  Vittorini.  "But 
we  don't  have  the  keys  yet." 

"Listen,"  I  interjected  hoarsely,  "I'm  certain  you  know 
all  this  already.  .  .  ." 

"Come,  come!"  he  snapped,  so  sharply  that  I  jumped  up 
and  back  again  in  my  chair.  "This  is  not  amusing." 

It  did  sound  monstrous,  almost. 

"You  took  it,"  I  said,  remembering  again,  "and  you  don't 
pay  for  it.  What  do  you  expect?" 

For  a  moment  he  wore  a  thwarted  look.  'I've  halted  the 
best  criminal  brains  in  Europe,'  I  thought,  and  I  was  sud- 
denly exhilarated.  All  this  time  my  left  hand  in  my  trouser- 
pocket  had  been  holding  those  same  red-hot  keys,  and  now 
in  my  excitement  I  gripped  them  tighter;  meanwhile  using 
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my  other  hand  to  dally  with  the  spoon  in  its  saucer.  It  was 
no  longer  trembling. 

"Mr.  Vittorini  tells  me,"  he  said,  trying  another  tack  and 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  glance  at  Vittorini,  who 
seemed  to  have  gone  quite  dumb,  "that  you've,  as  you  say, 
pulled  the  wool  over  the  landlord's  eyes.  He  is  to  expect  a 
painter,  I  understand.  Now  then  .  .  .  enough  of  this !  Let 
me  be  blunt,  my  boy:  what,  precisely,  is  your  little 
game?" 

"There  isn't  any  game.  ..."  I  began,  enormously 
flattered. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  interrupted,  "but  you  appear  most  ex- 
perienced in  deceptions." 

"I  was  led  to  expect  an  artist.  I  took  him  to  be  a  painter." 

"Hah!" 

It  was  a  sudden  bark,  rather  like  Nita's  but  with  quite 
opposite  meaning.  I  saw  Vittorini  look  furtively  around, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  realised  that  he  must  be  fully  aware 
of  being  a  public  figure. 

"Hah,"  repeated  Marikian,  less  loudly.  "You  expect  us  to 
believe  that?" 

"I  don't  care  what  you  believe,"  I  answered.  "And  in  any 
case  all  this  is  irrelevant." 

"Not  if  this  idiot  makes  trouble." 

"He  won't,"  I  said,  much  amused  by  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Tewkes  being  so  described. 

"We  have  your  guarantee  of  that — for  what  it  is  worth  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

What  was  I  saying?  Their  lack  of  morality  seemed  in- 
fectious. 

"Well  ...  I  think  we  shall  have  to  risk  it.  But  first,  one 
word  of  warning,  my  boy.  Try  to  play  it  straight  in  future. 
Not  everything  for  the  quick  buck,  as  they  say,  all  the  time. 
Tlease.   This  is  London,  you  know.    It  is  not  your  home 
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town.  We  shall  be  gentle,  but  others  will  not.  And  you  will 
be  hurt." 

I  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

He  took  out  a  pigskin  wallet.  I  wanted  to  say,  'Either  you 
are  extremely  stupid,  or  else,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  you 
are  giving  a  brilliant  little  performance.'  Yes,  it  was  the 
second;  and  I  had  held  firm.  Charles  would  have  been  proud 
of  me,  secretly.  Marikian  was  now  peeling  fivers  off  a  thick 
wad.  Vittorini  looked  depressed,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  might  have  a  second  reason  for  apprehension  besides  the 
public  gaze.  With  a  green  Irish  youth  as  the  sole  obstacle, 
he  had  muddled  this  thing,  so  that  this  international  figure 
had  had  to  spare  several  minutes  of  his  immensely  profitable 
time.  Marikian  could  not  be  pleased  with  him. 

"I  was  informed  you  like  ready  money,"  said  the  Master, 
"and  after  this  encounter  I  cannot  possibly  dispute  it.  So 
you  shall  have  it.  Twenty  pounds  deposit  ?" 

"Yes.  And  thirty-one  pounds  ten  shillings  rent,  for  the 
month." 

"Ah,  ha.  You  have  ten  shillings  on  you,  Enrico?"  he  in- 
quired, looking  razors  at  me. 

The  table  was  covered  in  money.  I  wondered  if  the 
house  detective— and  maybe  even  the  Yard — was  marking 
me  down  from  some  unseen  vantage-point. 

Enrico  was  searching  his  bulging  pockets  and  looking 
extremely  anxious  about  it.  I  was  now  sure  that  he  had 
more  than  shillings  there. 

The  necessary  silver  was  found,  however,  and  I  pocketed 
everything,  regretting  that  I  lacked  the  confidence  to  count 
it.  The  women  were  watching  again,  and  so,  I  thought,  was 
the  hall-porter.  For  what  might  these  men  not  be  rewarding 
me! 

"And  now,"  said  Marikian,  "the  keys,  please." 

This  looked  even  worse.  I  hoped  he  would  not  notice  how 
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hot  and  wet  they  were.  He  did  not.  He  flipped  them  scorn- 
fully across  to  Vittorini,  who,  to  my  relief,  caught  them. 
I  was  feeling  nervous  for  him. 

"We  shall  also  pay  for  the  coffee/'  said  Marikian,  and  I 
really  felt  bad. 

When  he  had  done  so  he  turned  to  me  again,  and  I  was 
aware  of  an  indefinable  change.  Then  I  realised  that  the 
eyes  had  grown  gentle  and  the  smile  almost  natural. 

"You  may  have  wondered  why  I  came  along  today,  Mr. 
Gavin." 

To  be  called  by  one's  name  was  the  ultimate  in  friendli- 
ness. "I  did,  rather,"  I  answered  warily. 

"I  had  heard  so  much  about  you,"  he  said. 

The  familiar  phrase  dived  about  in  this  particular  con- 
text. As  a  gifted  but  unacknowledged  short-story  writer? 
Then  I  recalled  my  new-found  reputation. 

"Really?" 

"I  decided  to  put  you  through  a  little  test."  ('I  knew  it,'  I 
said  to  myself.  I  felt  relieved  for  him.)  "Which  you  have 
passed  admirably,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"Thank  you." 

"Let  me  come  to  the  point.  Mr.  Gavin,  I  could  use  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"In  my  business.  The  night-club  business.  A  personable, 
well-spoken  young  man,  who  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  excep- 
tionally shrewd  and  not  too — how  shall  I  put  it  ? — well,  too 
scrupulous  on  the  financial  side.  You  could  be  of  consider- 
able use  to  me  as  a  manager-receptionist,  or  call  it  what  we 
will." 

"You're  making  fun  of  me,  Mr.  Marikian,"  I  said,  with  a 
nervous  laugh. 

"Certainly  not !  Tell  him,  Enrico." 

"Mr.  Marikian  doesn't  joke  about  business,"  said  Vittorini. 
His  little  eyes  were  smiling  as  they  used  to.  He  was  almost 
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his  old  self.  "You're  a  lucky  boy.  Most  young  men  would 
jump  at  a  break  like  this." 

I  wondered  if  it  was  true;  of  the  Oxonians  and  the  Red- 
brickers  maybe  it  was.  Really,  I  was  still  a  total  novice  in 
this  London  environment.  But  it  was  surely  not  for  me. 

"Are  you  pulling  in  the  big  money  now  ?"  asked  Marikian. 

"I  am  not,"  I  replied.  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  Archer, 
my  pupil,  who  had  been  concerned  about  my  employment 
and  wanted  his  Dad  to  fix  me  up.  The  trolls  were  oddly 
generous. 

"You  would  with  me,"  said  Marikian. 

"I  don't  honestly  think  it's  in  my  line,"  I  said,  and  at  that 
moment  my  true  line  flashed  upon  me.  It  must  have  been 
a  delayed  reaction  from  the  thought  that  my  literary  reputa- 
tion had  provoked  this  encounter. 

"Well,  think  it  over,  Mr.  Gavin,"  he  said.   "No  hurry." 

"All  right.  Thank  you.  Meanwhile  I  too  have  a  proposi- 
tion," I  continued,  rushing  into  it,  taut  with  anticipation. 

He  looked  more  than  interested;  Vittorini  too,  I  regretted 
to  observe.  I  did  not  really  want  to  include  him,  but  I  had 
no  choice.  One  could  make  little  of  him,  save  for  the  yellow 
press.  But  a  marvellous  project  for  Marikian  had  flooded 
into  my  mind,  prolific  in  squalid  detail,  of  course,  but 
elevated  somehow;  a  study  in  the  baser  qualities,  with  pass- 
ing references  to  the  Borgias,  and  possibly  even  Paganini; 
subtly  and  simultaneously  aimed  at  both  the  News  of  the 
World  and  Encounter,  with  an  Ibensite  pseudonym  to 
shield  me  from  the  envy  of  underworld  rivals;  the  darkness 
in  Marikian  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  darkness  in  us  all, 
and  more  suitable  for  scrutiny  on  that  account.  The  Mean- 
ing of  Evil.  Part  One.  The  Man  from  Armenia.  On  a  black 
winter's  night  in  October,  19 10,  in  a  little-known  village  on 
the  foothills  of  the  Ararat  mountains,  where  the  Ark  once 
cradled  our  race  and  the  marauding  Turk  now  most  bloodily 
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extended  the  realm  of  Death,  Mrs.  Virda  Marikian,  a  peasant 
woman  with  six  children,  was  once  again  writhing  in  the 
pangs  of  childbirth.  .  .  .' 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "how  would  you  like  a  biographer  ?" 

"What's  that?"  said  Marikian  quickly.  I  suspected  he 
thought  it  was  the  work  of  some  Italian  master  which  would 
fetch  a  high  price  in  New  York. 

"A  book,"  I  said.  "A  book  about  either  or  both  of  you — 
written  by  me." 

They  sat  back,  disappointment  in  both  their  faces,  which 
grav  ually  turned  to  smiles. 

"He's  a  bit  late,  isn't  he?"  said  Vittorini. 

"Yes,  I  fear  so.  Your  unusual  acumen  has  failed  you  this 
time,  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Gavin.  Enrico's  life-story  starts  in  the 
Sunday  Blank  next  month." 

I  took  this  in  for  a  moment. 

"Our  friend  is  in  the  news  now,  you  know,"  added 
Marikian. 

Vittorini  was  blushing,  and  looked  very  pleased. 

Unbelievably,  it  occurred  to  me  for  the  very  first  time 
how  gently  I  had  treated  them.  It  was  a  tribute  to  Marikian's 
art.  I  hadn't  mentioned  the  present  criminal  investigation 
of  Vittorini.  I  hadn't  demanded  why  they  had  been  prevari- 
cating about  the  money,  or  what  it  was  about  their  artist  that 
prevented  them  from  putting  him  into  a  hotel.  I  had  even 
forgotten  it  all ! 

When  this  had  passed,  I  said,  "Yes,  I'd  heard  of  it.  But," 
I  insisted,  in  a  coaxing  manner,  "how  about  you,  Mr. 
Marikian?" 

He  laughed!  An  old  cynical  noise  from  centuries  of 
persecution,  but  a  laugh. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gavin,  you  have  characteristically  hit 
on  the  sole  reason  for  my  presence  in  this  country.  I  have 
been  visiting  my  publishers." 
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He  named  them — and  all  I  can  say  is,  we  all  know  them. 

"You're  writing  it  yourself?"  I  inquired,  keeping  the 
insistent  note  of  surprise  out  of  my  voice. 

"Not  strictly.  It  is  my  life  as  told  in  conversations 
with ." 

It  would  be  putting  it  very  mildly  to  say  we  all  know 
him. 

"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  awed,  "I  should  have 
guessed." 

"Oh,  we've  had  many  offers,"  said  Marikian,  "many 
offers." 

I  felt  a  fool.  Providence  was  always  there,  but  this  would 
have  been  too  lucky.  These  were,  after  all,  the  personalities 
of  our  time. 

"Enrico  is  being  interviewed  on  television  tonight,"  said 
Marikian,  rubbing  it  in.  "  'How  it  feels  to  be  a  suspect'." 

They  laughed  in  unison  at  this,  Marikian  almost  normally, 
Vittorini  loudly,  but  definitely  looking  about  him — which 
meant  at  the  two  women  again — after  it  was  over. 

"Well,"  said  Marikian,  rising,  "my  proposition  seems  a 
little  more  hopeful,  eh?  Think  it  over.  You're  coming  to 
our  opening  tomorrow  night?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  I  said,  honestly  surprised. 

"I  made  you  an  honorary  member,  didn't  I?"  asked 
Vittorini. 

"Yes,  you  did.  I'd  forgotten." 

"He'd  forgotten,"  said  Marikian,  and  he  prodded  me  coyly 
in  the  chest,  just  like  Nita.  "Occasionally — just  occasionally 
— he  forgets  something." 

(Was  this  all  some  frightful  game,  or  was  it  not?) 

"New  Year's  Eve,"  he  said.  "You're  not  sitting  in  that 
room  of  yours,  are  you  ?  You'll  bring  some  nice  little  blonde, 
eh?" 

"Well,  yes.   I  think  I  might." 
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"Good!    Au  revoir  then.  Come,  Enrico." 

We  all  shook  hands,  and  they  walked  away. 

What  nice  people ! 

Charles  had  been  right  again. 

I  saw  them  spun  through  the  door,  and  privately  chal- 
lenged the  two  porters  to  reveal  their  disapproval  after- 
wards. But  they  revealed  nothing.  The  Petunia,  I  recalled, 
was  only  a  bare  ten  minutes  away.  Was  that  why  we  had 
come  here  ? 

But  I  was  tired  of  questions.  I  was  uplifted  by  my  meet- 
ing with  the  men  of  the  day,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
December  sunshine  that  hit  me  when  I  too  had  been  spun 
out  on  to  the  pavement,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was  going 
to  meet  my  wonderful  girl.  It  all  combined  to  make  me  feel 
utterly  happy;  like  a  gin  and  Italian  on  an  empty  stomach  on 
a  dazzling  morning  in  the  country  in  spring,  with  lunch 
somewhere  in  the  offing,  but  not  too  near. 
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Paddington  was  much  better  than  Euston.  The  great 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  himself  designed  those  four  high, 
wide,  magnicent,  dirty-yellow  vaults  under  which  the  entire 
activity  of  the  place  is  concentrated.  They  frame  four 
glass  arches  that  let  in  shafts  of  sunshine.  The  engines  come 
panting  up  to  one's  very  feet,  while  other  trains  slip  out 
without  any  appreciable  warning.  The  deafening  release  of 
steam  makes  it  difficult  to  speak,  and  people  rushing  about 
with  suitcases,  army  packs  and  hockey-sticks  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  move.  All  just  as  it  should  be. 

This  was  only  a  passing  impression,  however,  because  I 
was  keyed  up  for  our  meeting.  On  the  bus  down  Praed 
Street,  where  the  artificial  limbs  seemed  more  absurd  and 
less  offensive  than  usual  since  we  were  about  to  leave  them 
for  the  reality  of  nature,  I  debated  just  exactly  what  our 
relationship  was.  Did  we  continue  from  the  previous  night, 
half  of  which  was  spent  in  each  other's  arms  ?  Or  did  we  put 
that  down  to  white  wine  and  start  again  ?  Something  told 
me  that  when  we  both  re-identified  ourselves  with  the 
silence  and  simplicity  of  the  unconscious  universe,  which 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  banging  up  against  each  other  and 
the  din  of  human  minds  crashing  together,  that  when,  in 
short,  we  looked  at  each  other  in  the  green  fields  instead  of 
night-clubs,  restaurants  and  hotels,  our  relationship  would 
suddenly  blossom.  It  might  even  mean  a  proposal.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  I  was  nervous. 

She  was  standing  by  one  of  the  yellow  pillars  near  a 
mobile  canteen.  It  was  my  habit  to  be  two  hours  early  for 
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all  appoinments,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
anyone  had  ever  preceded  me.  She  wore  a  mauve  tweed 
suit,  whose  little  coat  came  very  neatly  in  and  out  over  the 
hips,  and  carried  an  overcoat  of  the  same  material  over  her 
arm;  and  J  reflected  that  she  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible trousseau.  My  first  impression  was  that  she  looked 
worried.  But  as  everybody  one  knew,  seen  unawares  and 
alone  in  the  street  or  anywhere  at  all,  had  always  looked 
just  like  that,  I  put  it  down  to  the  human  predicament. 

"Hi,"  I  said,  for  my  speech  was  going  rapidly  American. 

Again  when  she  looked  up  it  seemed  to  be  with  alarm  and 
concern,  but  this  vanished  at  once  and  she  smiled  and  gave 
me  her  cheek  to  kiss.  I  wondered  if  that  put  us  back  at  the 
beginning,  but  decided  it  did  not,  since  the  place  could 
scarcely  be  more  public.  People  appeared  to  be  in  a  frenzy 
about  getting  to  Maidenhead  and  Cookham. 

"You  look  very  well,"  I  said,  meaning  beautiful,  for  she 
looked  pink  and  fair  and  about  sixteen.  "Of  course  women 
never  suffer  any  after-effects.  They're  not  so  sensitive." 

"Oh  dear,  are  you  feeling  bad  ?  I  should  have  brought  my 
pills." 

"A  certain  amount  of  night-club  wine  in  the  veins,"  I  said. 
"And  I've  just  had  the  most  exhausting  experience.  Hadn't 
we  better  get  on  the  train  ?" 

"I  guess  so.  I've  just  looked  them  up.  There's  one  back 
at  5.10,  if  that's  all  right  ?" 

"Sure." 

We  went  to  the  ticket  office  and  she  told  me  what  to  get. 
Setting  forth  along  the  platform,  I  thought  again  that  she 
looked  worried.  But  I  was  sure  it  could  not  really  be  im- 
portant, on  such  a  day.  It  was  attractive  too.  In  fact  the 
third  time  she  was  even  better  than  before. 

The  allegedly  gregarious  human  race  had  divided  up,  one 
person  to  each  compartment,  so  we  had  to  walk  almost  the 
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length  of  the  train.  But  we  found  one,  and  I  brushed  British 
Railway  dust  off  the  seat  with  my  glove,  and  took  off  my 
overcoat  since  it  was  so  warm,  and  we  sat  down  side  by  side. 
The  sun  was  pouring  down  on  the  neighbouring  train,  and 
everything  was  marvellous. 

"The  most  incredible  interview,  Nancy,"  I  said,  holding 
her  cold  hand.  'They  summoned  me  to  a  hotel  for  their 
keys.  A  new  man  called  Marikian,  who's  a  master  criminal. 
We  got  on  frightfully  well,  and  at  the  end  I  offered  to 
write  their  biographies,  but  they  were  already  being 
written." 

"Peter !   I  can't  believe  it." 

"I  swear  to  God  it's  true." 

I  began  to  tell  her,  with  only  a  few  inventions  because 
never  before  had  a  story  of  itself  seemed  to  justify  so  well 
the  act  of  forcing  another  person  into  mute  attendance. 

I  was  still  talking  when  we  drifted  out  into  the  sun.  Pro- 
longed rows  of  back  yards  and  washing  held  us  bound  on 
either  side.  Even  while  I  told  of  how  I  had  caught  a  quick 
glimpse  of  gun-metal  in  Vittorini's  overcoat  pocket,  I  was 
wondering  how  they  lived,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them,  with  trains  running  through  the  back  garden,  spout- 
ing smoke  through  the  bedroom  window,  and  scattering 
smuts  on  the  bed-sheets.  And  J  worried  about  Nita's  back 
room,  ten  minutes  from  Piccadilly ! 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  she  said,  "for  one  who  doesn't  care 
about  life  with  a  capital  L  you  have  a  remarkable  facility 
for  getting  mixed  up  in  it.  That's  the  most  fabulous  story 
I've  ever  heard.  You  Irish !  You  seem  to  be  a  magnet  for 
drama." 

"Not  all  the  time,  I  assure  you,  Nancy.  Only  after  nine 
months'  sitting  around  waiting  for  something  to  happen." 

"Well,  you  seem  to  find  more  in  the  end  than  we  who  go 
out  looking  for  it,"  she  said,  and  she  looked  strange  again. 
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It  touched  me.  I  put  my  arm  around  her  and  said,  "Kiss 
me."  She  did,  very  enthusiastically,  as  if  it  was  good-bye. 

Then  we  sat  cheek  to  cheek  and  looked  out  of  the  same 
window.  My  story  had  been  elaborate,  and  the  best  part  of 
half  an  hour  must  have  passed,  but  the  back  gardens  con- 
tinued. What  a  city ! 

"You  notice  the  television  aerials  aren't  enough  for 
them,"  I  said,  with  some  difficulty  since  my  cheek-bone  was 
against  hers.  "They  all  cultivate  their  little  plot.  I  bet  they 
all  have  a  budgie  too,  or  a  cat,  or  a  geranium — in  touch  with 
life  as  a  whole  and  not  just  the  human  species,  and  the 
everlasting  banging  about  that  you  claim  to  be  so  fond  of. 
I  am  excited  to  be  going  to  the  country  again  after  all  this 
time.  You  know,  I  used  to  tell  Charles  it  was  just  Montague 
Burton's  and  Woolworth's,  but  that  was  really  on  very 
flimsy  evidence." 

She  said  nothing. 

The  rows  were  petering  out,  and  something  was  starting. 
On  one  side  a  dusty  orange  sign  on  a  wall  struck  me  as 
oddly  dated.  'Virol.  Anaemic  girls  need  it'.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  anaemic  girls  any  more.  But  on  the  other 
side  was  a  kind  of  straw-coloured  field,  with  three  chimneys 
on  the  horizon,  shaped  like  genuine  hand-made  pottery, 
belching  smoke. 

"You  seem  quiet  and  different  somehow,"  I  said,  moving 
my  head  away  to  have  a  look.  "Is  something  wrong?" 

She  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

"I've  a  tremendous  scheme  for  tomorrow  night.  Let's  go 
to  The  Petunia,  of  which  I'm  an  honorary  member,  and  you 
can  meet  them  face  to  face.  And  our  tenant  too." 

A  hundred  vegetable  plots,  each  with  its  own  decrepit 
little  wooden  hut,  and  on  the  other  side  an  entire  field  of 
caravans.  The  country  any  moment  now. 

"Well?"  I  said. 
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"I'm  afraid  I  can't,  Peter."  She  turned  to  me  with  an 
expression  that  was  sad  but  also  looked  like  pity. 

"You  can't?" 

"No." 

"But  it'll  be  New  Year's  Eve!  You  must  do  something 
with  me." 

The  train  was  slowing  down  for  its  first  country  stop, 
which  gave  an  added  urgency  to  this  conversation.  There 
were  rows  of  houses  with  bow-windows — desirable  front- 
ages— climbing  over  a  hill,  with  a  Ritz  cinema  in  red  neon, 
two  gasometers,  and  closer  at  hand  a  wired-in  Corporation 
cycle  park,  and  then  suddenly  a  dusty  red  little  station  for 
which  I  saw  no  name,  only  a  sadly  unreal  poster  of  Hastings 
in  blazing  sunlight  with  a  bronzed  couple  stripped  on  the 
beach.  We  waited,  defying  anyone  to  join  us,  and  breathed 
again  when  a  few  doors  had  opened  and  shut  and  we  moved 
off. 

"Peter,"  she  said,  "you  remember  there  was  something  I 
said  I  should  tell  you  in  Rule's?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  realise  today  that  I  should  have.  I'm  flying  to 
Paris  tomorrow." 

"Oh  my  God!" 

"I  .  .  .  thought  it  might  spoil  our  evening  if  I  mentioned 
it." 

"Oh  Lord,"  I  said,  because  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else.  "The  evening  wouldn't  have  been  so  'high-type',  you 
mean,"  I  added,  and  regretted  it  almost  at  once. 

"Please  don't  be  bitter.  I  wish  I  wasn't,  now." 

"Christ!"  I  said,  standing  up  dramatically  to  gaze  on  a 
vast,  apparently  abandoned  airfield,  but  the  train  was  really 
rattling  along  and  threw  me  down  on  the  opposite  seat.  "All 
this,  I  suppose,  is  in  aid  of  terrible  suffering  and  terrible 
happiness  and  all  that ! " 
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"I  must  see  Paris  and  live  there  for  a  time." 

"Oh,  you  don't  have  to  tell  me!"  I  snapped  across  at  her. 
She  was  in  the  sun,  on  her  side,  and  looked  wonderful. 
"You'll  settle  down  after  a  while  with  Jean-Pierre,  but  his 
world  won't  prove  to  be  yours,  and  his  progress  in  his 
father's  banking-house  will  mean  nothing,  because  you've 
by  now  met  a  long,  lanky,  crew-cut  American  novelist  called 
Gary  and  are  bedding  with  him  instead,  until  Michel  turns 
up,  with  his  much  more  intriguing  continental  suffering 
and  his  abstract  sculpture.  Oh  yes,  you  needn't  say  any 
more." 

"I  wish  to  God  you'd  stop  making  me  out  to  be  a  prosti- 
tute ! "  she  shouted,  flaring  up,  as  they  say,  only  it  was  more 
than  that. 

I  was  taken  aback.  It  was  a  point,  I  realised.  But  I  was 
not  satisfied. 

"It's  all  played  on  a  stage  with  no  backcloth,  that's  all 
I  object  to.  No  basis,  no  attitude,  no  voice.  It  just  goes  on, 
that's  all.  Goings-on  going  on,  with  maybe  a  fabricated 
finish  to  prove  it  all  meant  something." 

"What  goings-on?" 

I  relented. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  read  too  much.  But  please  don't  go  yet, 
Nancy,  put  it  off — for  a  while." 

"I  can't,  Peter." 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  again,  feeling  as  flat  as  the 
landscape,  on  an  entire  speculative  builder's  new  red  village, 
and  because  this  seemed  odd  after  all  this  time,  to  the  other 
side,  where  black,  deserted  Nissen  huts  dominated  the  scene. 
Then  I  faced  Nancy  again — who  looked  so  sad — thinking 
the  view  mattered  very  little.  In  ten  years'  time  somebody 
might  have  removed  the  huts.  What  mattered  was  what- 
ever was  permanent  in  me  and  permanent  in  her — and  the 
chance  of  their  ever  combining. 
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"But  not  on  New  Year's  Eve/'  I  said. 

"I  must,"  she  replied.  "We're  going  to  a  party.  I 
mean  ..." 

"We're  going  to  a  party?" 

She  looked  a  little  alarmed,  and  then  very  determined. 

"Yes.  I'm  going  over  with  Vernon  Blakeney." 

"Oh  my  God!" 

"You  know  him,  I  suppose?"  she  asked  in  a  challenging 
manner. 

"I  don't.  But  I've  seen  his  photograph  in  the  Bookseller. 
He's  a  publisher  and,  by  some  capacity  for  deception,  a 
Labour  M.P.  He  has  baggy  evil  eyes,  a  debauched  look,  and 
is  plainly  a  third-rate  seducer." 

"Stop  that ! "  she  shouted  at  me;  and  we  both  recovered 
for  a  moment.  "He's  sweet,"  she  said,  "and  very  unhappy." 

"Oh  God!" 

"His  third  wife  ran  away  with  some  good-for-nothing, 
and  he's  just  broken  up  with  his  mistress,  and  he's  living  all 
alone  in  a  cottage  in  Essex  with  no  one  to  cook  for  him, 
Peter." 

"Christ,  I  thought  you  were  a  sophisticated  American." 

"Well,  I'm  not,  thank  God.  He  asked  me  down  and  I 
went,  and  he  couldn't  have  been  more  charming.  I  cooked 
for  him,  and  he  told  me  all  his  troubles." 

"No  mention  of  the  Labour  movement?" 

"My  God,  what  right  have  you  to  make  that  kind  of  re- 
mark ?  Vernon  works  for  other  people.  He  has  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  What  do  you  do?  Nothing." 

"The  one  solid  achievement  of  television,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  complete  exposure  at  last  of  all  politicians  to 
the  entire  community.  Vain  beyond  belief.  With  small 
bickering  minds.   Controlling  our  destinies." 

We  were  slowing  again,  through  something  close  to 
country.  Rolling  hills  of  green  fields,  through  which  gigantic 
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pylons  marched  in  line,  swinging  wire  between  them  like 
an  army  of  brothers  from  outer  space. 

This  time  I  almost  hoped  one  of  the  people  walking  past 
the  window  would  come  in.  We  had  reached  a  terrible 
impasse. 

But  we  moved  out  alone  together,  above  another  crowded 
car-park  and  a  field  of  rotting  army  huts,  visible  behind 
two  vast  hoardings  saying  'Choose  Booth's  Dry  Gin'  and 
'Greys  Are  Great'. 

I  could  not  leave  it  alone.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  bursting 
into  tears. 

"If  you  want  experience  and  suffering  why  don't  you  go 
somewhere  where  they're  real  ?  And  without  Mr.  Blakeney . 
London  and  Paris  indeed!  Why  not  try  Budapest?  Or  if 
that's  too  extreme,  why  don't  you  traverse  the  North  of 
England  for  a  spell  of  six  months,  where  the  entire  popula- 
tion lives  on  smoke  and  there's  no  one  abroad  in  the  streets 
after  ten  p.m.?  You  haven't  the  faintest  idea  how  lucky 
you've  been  in  this  wonderful  London  with  some  of  the 
transport  still  running  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock." 

"I  said  I  was  looking  for  happiness  too,"  she  said  softly, 
and  I  thought  she  was  almost  in  tears  as  well.  "Such  as 
starting  the  evening  at  midnight." 

'With  Vernon  Blakeney,'  I  thought,  and  I  clenched  my 
fists.  I  had  a  ghastly  vision  of  that  degenerate  face  press- 
ing down  on  hers,  on  a  pillow.  I  banished  it. 

"Ah,  you're  both  even  worse  than  I  am,"  I  said.  "You 
want  the  lot !   We're  both  tourists." 

"Sure.  Why  not?  I've  only  one  life.  And  it  may  be  cut 
short  at  any  moment  by  that  bloody  Bomb." 

"All  the  more  reason  to  choose — and  choose  quickly — 
what's  valuable  to  you,  and  live  that.  There's  nothing  else 
for  us  to  do,  after  all.  It's  the  only  purpose  there  is,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  purpose." 
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"But  I  have  to  investigate  everything  before  I  know  what 
it  is." 

This  seemed  a  frightfully  good  argument. 

"Don't  you  know  already?"  I  said  weakly. 

"No.  I'm  twenty-three." 

'So  am  I,'  I  thought.  Did  J  know?  What  I  thought  I 
knew  uncomfortably  resembled  a  hermitage. 

"And  anyway,"  she  said,  seeing  that  I  was  faltering,  "you 
investigate  your  horrors  too  and  enjoy  it.  Or  rather,  you 
don't  have  to,  because  you're  lucky  enough  to  have  them 
thrust  upon  you.  What  about  those  crooks  this  morning?" 

"But  I  thought  they  were  very  nice." 

"Oh,  you  really  are  impossible !  Nice !  Two  prosperous 
thugs.  For  God's  sake  wake  up.  See  things  as  they  are." 

"But  that  is  how  I  saw  it.  And  they  took  me  for  a  crook. 
And  liked  me.  We  carry  our  own  worlds  about  and  assume 
they're  everybody  else's." 

"Well,  don't  try  and  fit  yours  on  me.  Because  it  doesn't. 
It's  too  small,  to  be  frank." 

We  were  slowing  yet  again. 

"This  is  it,"  she  said,  grimly. 

"What!"  I  looked  out  on  an  enormous  thing  saying 
'Regent  Packs  Punch'.  "But  it  can't  be." 

"It  is,  nevertheless." 

We  drifted  in  and  halted,  with  a  few  squeaks,  at  an 
identical  station. 

We  rose,  not  speaking,  and  I  opened  the  door,  and  she 
got  out. 

The  mild  sun  was  still  very  pleasant,  and  there  was  a 
delightful  feeling  of  silence  and  total  lack  of  hurry.  But 
it  was  not  quite  like  home,  however,  for  beyond  still  another 
crowded  car-park,  down  below  us,  were  more  derelict  huts 
behind  a  high  wire  with  'Government  Property.  No  Un- 
authorised Entry'  written  large  upon  it;  and  then  farther 
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still  was  an  extensive  village  in  which  grey  Victorian  and 
modern  red-brick  residences  seemed  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  There  was  also  a  very  strong  chemical  smell  coming 
from  somewhere. 

A  middle-aged  woman  in  a  bright  green  suit  and  a  small 
girl  stood  by  the  exit.  This  was  evidently  our  party.  The 
woman  was  ostentatiously  different  from  everyone  else 
there.  She  wore  high  heels,  had  long  red  nails  and  a  cluster 
of  bangles  on  either  wrist.  She  was  rather  good-looking, 
but  appeared  nervous  and  tense.  She  had  vivid  black  hair, 
and  a  very  white  powdered  face  with  a  beauty-spot  on  the 
left  cheek.  It  was  clear  she  had  not  been  digging  in  the  fields 
that  morning. 

"You  must  be  Nancy,"  she  said,  in  a  strong  voice,  smiling 
in  a  strained  way.  "Your  aunt  described  you  well." 

Nancy  introduced  me  without  looking  at  me,  and  Betty 
Townsend — as  she  proved  to  be — said,  "This  is  Linda.  My 
eldest." 

"Hi,"  said  Linda. 

She  was  about  ten,  had  her  mother's  black  hair,  in  plaits, 
wore  a  navy-blue  duffle  coat  and  red  tartan  trews,  and 
carried  Muffin  the  Mule  with  one  eye  missing.  She  was 
scrutinising  us  in  a  merciless  manner  that  I  did  not  care 
for. 

"Come  along,"  said  Betty  Townsend,  and  she  led  the  way 
past  the  ticket-collector  without,  I  noticed,  any  hint  of 
recognition  passing  between  them. 

We  climbed  into  a  grey  Jaguar  saloon  in  the  car-park, 
with  Linda  and  me  in  the  back.  I  had  suddenly  realised  that 
I  was  very  hungry.  It  was  a  quarter  to  one. 

"George  is  at  the  Red  Lion,"  said  Mrs.  Townsend.  "We'll 
leave  this  creature  at  home  and  join  him." 

"Will  you  be  there  for  hours?"  asked  Linda. 

Her  mother  did  not  reply.  She  missed  a  man  crossing  a 
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zebra  by  six  inches  and  asked  Nancy  polite  questions  which 
I  could  not  hear,  so  I  examined  the  village,  or  town,  in- 
stead. Rows  of  grey  houses  with  bow-windows,  viciously 
lopped  trees  and  concrete  lamp-posts  like  Creatures  from 
the  Deep.  It  was  clear  already  that  we  were  not  going  to 
bump  into  the  ghost  of  Thoreau  here.  I  wondered  if  Nancy's 
heart  had  sunk  as  low  as  mine.  If  only  we  could  share  it; 
but  we  were  now  totally  divided. 

"Are  we  anywhere  near  the  Thames  here,  Mrs.  Towns- 
end?"  I  called  out,  in  a  pause,  trying  to  hide  my  despair. 

"Right  beside  it,"  she  replied.  "You'll  see  it  from  our 
garden." 

"The  'unforgettable,  unforgotten  river-smell',"  I  quoted 
softly,  for  the  chemical  odour  was  suddenly  venomous. 
Linda  heard,  and  gave  me  a  quick  look  which  seemed  to  say, 
'If  you  bring  me  in  on  whatever  you're  up  to,  we'll  enjoy 
ourselves.  If  you  don't,  I'll  probably  report  you.' 

"The  station  approach  is  sort  of  rather  ghastly,  as  it 
were,"  added  Betty  Townsend.  "But  the  old  part  is  heaven. 
The  Red  Lion  is  seventeenth-century." 

She  drew  to  a  halt  without  any  warning.  We  were  out- 
side some  shops,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  Montague 
Burton's. 

"Linda,  run  in  and  ask  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the  wine. 

"No,"  said  Linda.  "I  don't  like  him." 

"Oh  really !  He's  a  perfectly  sweet  little  man.  Don't  be 
such  a  silly." 

"No." 

Betty  Townsend  flung  her  door  open,  slammed  it  and 
went  into  the  grocer's. 

We  Were  alone  again,  except  for  Linda.  A  hopeless  trio. 
I  could  only  see  the  back  of  Nancy's  head. 

"Are  you  two  nuts  about  each  other?"  asked  Linda. 

In  the  resulting  silence  I  could  think  of  nothing,  save 
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that  Linda  was  close  to  Lucinda,  and  strangling  was  more 
understandable  than  I  had  appreciated. 

"No,  and  you  mustn't  say  such  things/'  said  Nancy,  half- 
turning. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  only  wanted  to  know.  Mummy's 
nuts  about  Roger  Barstable." 

"Linda ! "  said  Nancy. 

"You'll  see  when  you  get  to  the  Red  Lion.  Daddy's  nuts 
about  Mrs.  Barstable.  Everybody's  nuts  about  somebody 
here.  I'm  nuts  about  Muffin,  aren't  I,  Muffin  my  sweet?" 

I  was  just  thinking  she  was  rather  old  for  Muffin  when 
Betty  Townsend  emerged  with  a  man  in  a  white  coat,  who 
did  not  look  so  little  to  me.  Nearly  six  feet,  I  would  have 
said.  He  carried  a  case  of  wine  which  he  put  in  the  boot  of 
the  car. 

We  continued,  turning  promptly  to  the  left,  and  then  sud- 
denly passing  large  red  residences  with  gardens  in  front. 
We  halted  outside  the  gate  of  an  especially  large  one — a 
red,  gabled  villa,  a  revival  of  something  old  and  quite  dig- 
nified. The  Thames  must  have  been  in  the  rear.  Linda  got 
out. 

"You  might  ask  Angelina  to  turn  the  roast  down  as  low 
as  it  will  go,"  said  her  mother,  "if  it's  not  too  much 
trouble." 

Linda  said  nothing,  but  turned  and  ran  in  through  the 
gate. 

"Wretched  child,"  said  Betty  Townsend,  driving  on 
again. 

We  entered  a  street  that  was  indeed  largely  old,  though  I 
noticed  a  small  Woolworth's,  and  we  stopped  before  a  fine 
old  rambling  hotel  with  A.A.  and  R.A.C.  recommendations 
over  the  door.  This  was  the  Red  Lion. 

Eight  or  nine  people  were  in  the  bar,  talking  loudly,  and 
it  was  hard  to  take  it  in  for  a  moment.  But  almost  at  once 
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I  noticed  the  pair  behind  the  counter,  standing  before  an 
astonishing  array  of  bottles  on  shelves,  lit  by  tiny  red  bulbs. 
They  were  the  pair  who,  on  my  lone  trips  to  the  country 
before  Charles  came  to  London,  I  had  decided  must  now 
own  every  ancient  inn  south  of  the  Midlands.  Mine  hosts 
— would  Dickens  ever  have  believed  it!  The  man  had  a 
large  curling  red  moustache,  and  wore  a  regimental  tie  and 
a  double-breasted  blazer.  His  wife  wore  a  black  dress,  with 
pearls  round  her  neck,  and  laid  down  her  cigarette  and  its 
gilt  holder  on  the  counter  ash-tray  each  time  she  had  to 
serve  one  of  her  customers  or  friends.  They  were  as 
polished  as  the  bar;  for  it  had  polished  panel  walls,  a  polished 
floor,  polished  bed-warmers  hanging  at  either  side  of  the 
roaring  fire,  and  polished  brass  pots  standing  in  line  on  a 
shelf  above  the  mantelpiece. 

Everyone  turned  to  look  as  we  entered  and  Mr.  Townsend 
came  forward  with  a  pint  of  beer  in  his  hand. 

I  had  a  curious  notion.  These  are  adults,'  I  thought;  'they 
are  very  different  from  Elisabeth  Wharton-Smith,  though 
their  language  is  probably  going  to  be  similar.  I  must  not 
worry  too  much  about  that.  They  are  also  unpolluted  by 
any  of  the  strains  of  Bohemia;  foreign  to  spaghetti,  Algerian 
wine,  anger  and  modern  verse.  There  may  be  some  mature 
common  sense  in  them  that  will  bring  us  together  again  and 
stop  her  leaving  for  Paris.' 

Bob  Townsend  showed  no  greater  sign  of  having  been  out 
herding  cattle  that  morning  than  his  wife.  He  wore  a  brown 
Glen  Check  suit  and  suede  shoes,  with  a  yellow  V-necked 
pullover.  (I  was  in  my  country  sports  coat,  and  had  shed 
my  overcoat  on  to  a  chair.)  He  looked  smooth  and  elegant, 
though  he  was  a  big,  heavy  man  with  a  noticeable  front,  well 
buttoned  in.  His  black  hair  was  carefully  greased  and 
brushed,  and  his  small  moustache  neatly  clipped. 

"So  this  is  our  little  American  friend,"  he  said,  studying 
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her  in  a  way  that  made  me  bristle.  "Obviously  we've  been 
kept  apart  too  long,  eh?" 

'That  may  be,"  said  his  wife.  "And  this  is  her  friend, 
Mr.  Gavin." 

"Lucky  chap,"  he  said. 

Nancy  was  shy.  She  seemed  to  be  a  different  person  to- 
day. 

"Come  and  have  a  noggin  and  meet  the  folks,"  said 
Townsend. 

We  moved  into  a  space  at  the  bar.  They  had  stopped  talk- 
ing and  were  watching.  Townsend  had  taken  Nancy  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  to  face  the  proprietors  behind  the  counter. 

"Nancy,  meet  Roger  and  Dorothy,  the  saviours  of  our 
rude  country  existence,"  he  said.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barstable," 
he  added,  to  make  it  formal. 

At  least  now  I  knew  that  Nancy  and  I  were  sharing  the 
same  thought. 

"Nice  to  meet  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Barstable  in  a 
surprisingly  deep  voice. 

"You  be  careful,"  said  her  husband  with  the  red 
moustache.  "He's  a  P.R.O.  and  you  know  what  that  stands 
for." 

Townsend  laughed,  quite  genuinely,  it  seemed. 

"I  deal  in  agricultural  implements  only,"  he  said,  an 
odder  remark  than  he  had  meant,  for  he  looked 
momentarily  troubled  and  said  quickly,  "What's  it  to  be, 
my  dear?" 

He  had  entirely  omitted  me,  but  I  did  not  mind.  I  was 
working  it  out.  If  Linda  had  it  correct,  and  it  was  hard  to 
conceive  of  her  falling  into  error,  there  was  a  web  of  rela- 
tionships here  that  would  have  flustered  Eugene  O'Neill. 

Betty  Townsend,  beside  me,  had  slipped  on  to  the  bar- 
stool  in  the  corner.  A  lamp  on  the  counter,  whose  shade 
was  made  of  mock-ancient  parchments,  illuminated  her 
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green  suit  most  vividly.  The  beauty  spot  was  on  my  side. 
I  wondered  if  she  was  likely  to  notice  that  I  had  neither 
been  introduced  nor  offered  a  drink. 

Before  I  could  help,  she  took  her  own  cigarette  out  of  a 
case  in  her  handbag,  put  it  quickly  in  a  gilt  holder  the 
same  as  Dorothy  Barstable's,  lit  it  with  a  gold  lighter,  and 
said: 

"I  think  it  had  better  be  the  usual,  Dorothy.  Oh  that 
child !  She  came  to  the  station  and  behaved  in  a  perfectly 
foul  manner." 

"Our  little  mannikins  were  in  no  better  mood  this  morn- 
ing, I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Barstable,  setting  down  her 
cigarette  and  pouring  a  large  brandy  and  soda.  "Petra 
Davies  has  taken  them  out  for  a  drive  in  the  woods  with 
her  own  brood,  thank  God.  What  about  ...   ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gavin,  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Townsend. 
"What  will  you  have?" 

I  had  been  looking  around.  Every  man  held  a  pint.  I 
loathed  beer  at  lunch-time.  "I  think  I'd  like  a  pint  of  bitter," 
I  said.  I  meant  'best  bitter',  but  it  did  not  seem  the  place 
to  say  so. 

She  pulled  it  most  professionally.  If  these  two  were 
sharing  Townsend  one  would  never  know  it.  But  then  they 
were  also  sharing  Roger  Barstable,  so  perhaps  that  made  it 
normal. 

Everyone  was  talking  again  now.  Nancy  appeared  to 
have  met  four  or  five  people  already.  Two  of  the  men  had 
the  same  moustache  as  Barstable,  and  one  of  them  the  same 
blazer.  The  other  wore  a  heavy  blue  sweater  with  a  blue 
polka-dot  scarf.  I  could  hear  her  now.  She  was  suddenly 
blooming.  She  was  the  old  Nancy  that  I  had  met  before. 
She  was  saying,  with  her  hand  up  to  the  back  of  her  head 
in  that  familiar  gesture,  "Well,  I've  never  been  so  mortified 
in  my  whole  life!"    The  men  roared  with  laughter,  all 
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together.  I  wondered  if  she  could  conceivably  be  talking 
about  me.   No  .  .  .  some  other  predicament. 

Two  of  their  party  came  over  to  join  us:  a  woman  who 
was  like  the  other  women,  and  a  man  who  was  different 
from  the  other  men.  He  was  tubby  and  balding,  in  an  old 
brown  sports  coat  and  grey  flannels.  He  carried  a  pipe  and 
a  pint.  He  looked  as  if  he  might  possibly  cultivate  roses. 

"I  do  like  your  American  friend,"  said  this  new  woman, 
who  was  tall,  thin  and  smart.  "She's  so  amusing,  isn't 
she?"  she  said  to  Betty  Townsend,  who  replied,  "I  haven't 
really  had  the  opportunity  to  find  out — for  obvious 
reasons,"  glancing  across  at  her  husband.  "Good  morning, 
Henry." 

"Morning,"  he  said,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to 
doit. 

She  took  the  holder  out  of  hers,  releasing  the  smoke  in  a 
languorous  way. 

"Henry,  you  are  a  naughty  boy,"  she  said. 

"Why's  that,  Betty?" 

"Who  was  that  lady  I  saw  you  with  last  night?" 

"Where  was  this?"  he  asked,  placid  but  wary. 

"At  the  club,  my  dear,  at  the  club.  By  the  swift-flowing 
Thames  or  whatever." 

"I  didn't  see  you  there,"  he  said,  definitely  anxious,  even 
with  his  pipe. 

"I  know  you  didn't.  You  saw  nothing  except  your  little 
blonde." 

"Oh,  that  was  Maggie  Hawkins.  An  old  school-friend 
of  Julia's.  She's  staying  with  us.  Julia  asked  me  to  take 
her  out.  She  hasn't  been  too  well  lately,  you  know.  I  left 
the  two  of  them  having  a  good  old  natter  this  morning." 

"Poor  dear.  I  thought  she  sort  of,  you  know,  didn't  look 
too  rosy  at  the  Adamses'  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  think  she 
needs  a  holiday,  Henry." 
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"I  dare  say.  You'd  better  tell  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners. Don't  tell  me.  The  old  overdraft  has  had  a  jolly 
lively  Christmas  and  looks  forward  to  a  flourishing  New 
Year." 

"Oh  dear,  isn't  it  dreary?"  said  the  unnamed  woman, 
"I  thought  the  Conservatives  were  supposed  to  be  sort  of, 
you  know,  anti-tax.  I  wish  someone  would  explain  politics 
to  me.  John  has  taken  on  some  perfectly  sweet  little  man 
who's  supposed  to  sort  of  work  it  all  out  for  us,  and  get  it 
all  sort  of  sent  back  to  us  again,  but  it  doesn't  really  seem  to 
make  all  that  much  difference  in  the  end." 

"What  are  we  all  drinking?"  asked  Henry,  and  in  a 
moment  I  had  another  pint.  It  seemed  to  be  my  sole  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Dorothy  Barstable  came  to  serve  it.  She 
came  from  another  bar  which  I  had  not  noticed  until  now. 
There  was  a  very  different,  shabby  room  with  brown  floral 
wallpaper  beyond  the  bottles,  and  there  one  could  just  see 
several  men,  leaning  on  the  counter,  smoking  pipes  and 
apparently  not  speaking.  They  were  clearly  a  lower  class. 
I  wondered  what  they  thought  of  her,  and  whether  they 
approved  her  pearls,  and  then  whether  she  had  ever  won- 
dered the  same  thing.  Presumably  not. 

"I  do  think  that  lampshade  is  heavenly,"  said  the  tall 
woman. 

"It's  cute,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Dorothy  Barstable.  The  adjective 
sounded  odd  in  her  deep  voice. 

"Where  did  you  get  it,  Dorothy?" 

"Harrods." 

This  really  startled  me,  spoken  as  it  was  in  the  country 
depths. 

"I  must  get  one.  John  would  love  it  for  his  desk.  I  left 
him  toiling  away,  poor  dear.  I  do  think  the  week-end 
should  be  a  time  of  rest.  He's  rather  peeved  with  me  this 
morning." 
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"Oh  no!"  said  Betty  Townsend,  with  such  sympathetic 
feeling  that  I  examined  her  face  very  carefully  and  came  to 
no  conclusion. 

"Yes,  a  wretched  little  man  came  and  took  my  number 
this  morning  and  said  I'd  be  summoned." 

Vaguely  knowing  the  regulation  height  for  the  police 
force,  I  realised  now  that  physical  size  obviously  went  by 
a  social  measurement. 

"You  know  those  sort  of,  well,  absurd  little  things  you 
sort  of  stick  on  the  front  window.  Well  of  course  in  John's 
car  it  sticks  but  in  mine  it  simply  won't.  .  .  ." 

The  other  group  began  to  listen.  Even  Nancy  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  herself,  and  had  turned  on  her  stool,  avoid- 
ing my  eyes. 

Betty  Townsend  related  how  three  summonses  had  been 
presented  to  her  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Her  husband  did 
not  look  greatly  amused.  When  it  was  over  he  said,  "What 
are  we  all  drinking?"  This  was  his  second  round.  I  should 
have  offered,  but  my  voice  had  not  been  heard  by  any  of 
them,  and  I  thought  it  might  not  come  forth  at  all  if  I  tried 
now.  So  I  accepted  another  pint. 

Conversations  paired  off  and  became  loud  again.  There 
was  talk  of  New  Year's  Eve.  I  heard  Townsend  telling 
Nancy  that  they  were  rather  reluctantly  trying  the  Chelsea 
Arts  for  the  first  time,  he  as  Samson  shorn  of  his  hair  and 
Betty  as  Delilah.  They  were  going  with  the  Barstables.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  party,  I  thought,  especially  as  now, 
with  a  quickening  of  the  heart,  I  overheard  Roger  Barstable, 
who  was  wiping  the  counter  close  to  Betty  Townsend,  mur- 
muring, "I'll  be  at  the  club  at  six.  It's  rather  important." 
Then  Nancy  told  of  her  visit  to  Paris,  but  without  a  word 
about  Vernon  Blakeney. 

I  felt  bewildered  and  depressed.  Then  I  realised  that 
these  were  only  part  of  a  more  extreme  sensation.  I  could 
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see  both  of  the  Barstables  perfectly  clearly  and  yet  with- 
out being  able  to  concentrate  on  either,  or  relate  them  to 
their  surroundings.  I  could  hear  them  quite  well,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  sense  out  of  what  they  were 
saying.  I  found  it  impossible  to  fix  my  attention  on  any  one 
person.  My  face  felt  cold.  To  make  sure  I  was  really  there 
I  looked  down  and  saw  my  own  hand  holding  the  counter, 
presumably  to  support  me.  The  fact  that  I  had  not  known 
about  this  until  now  gave  me  a  shock.  Then  it  dawned  on 
me  that  the  third  pint,  without  food,  had  been  too  much. 

I  cursed  them  for  bringing  me  to  this. 

I  breathed  in,  deeply  and  carefully,  and  considered  what 
to  do. 

Something  to  eat  was  the  only  solution,  but  there  was  no 
indication  of  our  ever  coming  to  it.  On  the  counter  were 
little  glass  dishes  of  onions  and  squares  of  cheese.  I  took 
some  of  the  cheese,  knowing  it  was  inadequate. 

"Take  an  onion  with  it,"  said  Roger  Barstable,  and  I  was 
alarmed  to  find  myself  observed.  "You'll  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent combination.  We  always  had  it  with  drinks  in 
Kenya." 

The  onion  went  down  badly.  He  had  moved  on,  and  did 
not  see. 

I  could  just  perhaps  get  to  the  station,  and  a  train  back, 
and  what  happened  on  it  would  not  matter,  but  there  was 
Nancy,  who  at  least  did  not  go  to  Paris  till  the  next  day. 
This  ghastly  separation  could  not  be  left  like  this. 

She  was  near  me,  listening  to  Townsend  talking  about 
some  bloke  who  sold  fertilisers,  but  so  were  several  others. 
I  nudged  her  arm.  She  turned  and,  seeing  it  was  me,  showed 
alarm. 

"I  must  see  you  outside  in  five  minutes,"  I  said,  conscious 
at  once  of  my  resemblance  to  Barstable. 

"I  can't,"  she  said. 
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"I'm  ill,"  I  replied,  dramatically,  and  made  for  the  exit, 
walking  carefully. 

It  led  into  a  narrow,  carpeted  hall  in  which  the  smell  of 
roast  beef  was  wonderful  but  held  no  hope  for  me.  I  glanced 
into  a  crowded  dining-room  with  vivid  whitewashed  walls 
and  thick  wooden  beams,  freshly  painted  black,  running 
across,  with  a  few  polished  brass  pots  balanced  on  top  of 
them.  Then  I  stepped  outside,  and  my  face  felt  instantly 
frozen. 

I  was  in  an  ancient  cobbled  courtyard.  It  widened  at  the 
end,  to  hold  a  red  Austin  Healey  sports  model  and  several 
other  cars.  Beside  me  it  led  under  an  arch  into  the  street. 

Opposite  were  two  green  wooden  doors  in  the  grey  stone 
wall,  above  one  'Gentlemen'  and  the  other  'Ladies'.  I  had 
given  her  five  minutes,  so  I  went  into  the  Gentlemen's; 
which  is  what  I  would  have  had  to  do  whatever  I  had 
given  her. 

Then  I  strolled,  composedly,  I  thought,  towards  the  cars, 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  It  was  only  while  consider- 
ing the  remarkable  and  distressing  sensation  in  the  face 
that  I  apprehended  a  secondary  explanation  which  should 
have  been  obvious.  The  sun  had  virtually  set.  The  blue  sky 
was  grey.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day  in  decline.  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  three. 

She  came  out  and  looked  about  her. 

"Nancy,"  I  called,  not  too  loudly,  from  among  the  cars. 

She  walked  forward  and  stopped,  in  perplexity.  I 
approached. 

"I've  had  too  much  to  drink,"  I  said.  "These  bloody 
people.  I  thought  we  were  asked  to  lunch." 

"What  can  I  do  about  it?" 

This  encouraged  me  slightly.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that 
she  might  reply,  'These  are  my  friends.' 

"I'm  sorry,  Peter,"  she  added,  much   more  sympath- 
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etically.  "Can  you  try  and  hold  on?  I  think  it  closes  at 
three." 

"Oh  God,  I  suppose  so.  But  what  about  everything  else?" 

"What  else?" 

"Oh,  you  know.   Your  leaving  and  everything.  ..." 

She  looked  down  at  the  cobbles,  and  then  raised  her  head 
and  said,  "I'll  be  back." 

"I  wonder.  Well,  anyhow,  we've  got  this  evening.  If  I 
can  hold  out  that  long." 

"Urn.  .  .  ." 

That  worried  expression  again;  but  I  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  The  swooping  sensation,  the  curious  difficulty  in 
keeping  everything  in  its  right  place,  had  grown  almost  out 
of  control.  She  had  her  back  to  the  wall,  and  I  felt  vaguely 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  change  places  with  her.  There 
was  a  loud  hooting  noise  in  my  head. 

"Vernon  asked  me  out  to  dinner.  Mind  out ! "  she  said. 

"That's  utterly  ridiculous!"  I  shouted. 

"Mind  out!"  she  repeated. 

The  hooting  was  a  black  Jaguar  saloon  that  had  come 
through  under  the  arch  and  was  halted  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  me. 

I  stumbled  beside  her  against  the  wall  and  let  it  pass,  with 
a  glimpse  of  an  angry  moustached  driver. 

"He  asked  me,"  she  said.  "You  didn't." 

"But  I  assumed  .  .  ." 

"Anyhow,  I'd  already  said  I  would  a  week  ago.  Come  on, 
let's  go  back,  Peter." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"There  didn't  seem  any  reason  to  last  night,  and  on  the 
train  I  seemed  to  have  said  quite  enough." 

"Oh  God,"  I  said,  and  threw  my  arms  around  her  and 
buried  my  chin  in  her  neck. 

After  we  had  held  this  for  a  moment,  she  tried  to  heave 
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me  off,  but  I  was  distraught,  and  also  it  now  seemed  to  be 
the  only  way  I  could  stay  upright. 

"Oh,  Nancy,  save  me,"  I  said. 

"From  what?"  I  heard  her  say. 

"From  their  little  men,"  I  replied,  into  her  neck,  leaning 
my  forehead  against  the  wall,  "and  their  bored  wives,  brash 
husbands,  blazers,  pipes,  pints,  handlebar-moustaches,  regi- 
mental ties,  polka-dot  scarves,  ghastly  children,  sports  cars, 
brass  pots  and  bed- warmers,  save  me!" 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,"  she  said,  trying  to  break  away. 

"And  their  juniors,  such  fun,  such  absolutely  fabulous, 
adorable,  heavenly,  too  blush-making  for  words,  thoroughly 
beastly,  couldn't  agree  with  you  more,  sort  of,  you  know, 
utter  sweeties.  I  can't  face  it  any  more,  honestly  I  can't." 

"For  heaven's  sake ! " 

"And  the  pools,  pints,  pipes,  cup  finals,  away  draws,  'ow's 
the  missus,  colder  today,  what's  yours,  Charlie,  ruddy  little 
foreign  bastards,  living  wages,  nice  pieces  of  cod,  didn't  'arf 
tell  him  where  he  got  off,  'ark  at  him,  who's  'e  think  'e  is, 
and  what's  on  the  telly  tonight  ?" 

"Let  me  go/'  she  shouted. 

"Yes,  and  the  spaghetti,  bring  your  own  bottles,  wear 
your  own  jeans,  pick  your  own  starlet,  find  your  own  bed- 
room— and  don't  mind  us. 

"No!"  I  cried,  pulling  back,  holding  her  in  front  of  me 
with  a  strong  grip,  and  addressing  her  face  to  face  with 
desperate  urgency.  "You  can't  leave  me  now." 
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"What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  about,  Blackie?" 

I  had  suddenly  developed  a  new  fellow-feeling  for  my 
sole  companion  on  New  Year's  Eve,  now  spread  out  on  top 
of  the  bookcase,  dangerously  near  Guy  Fawkes  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

But  she  was  really  too  enigmatic,  I  decided.  Hens  would 
be  scarcely  any  better,  but  I  should  perhaps  get  a  cheerful, 
extraverted  geranium,  to  maintain  the  sense  of  meaning. 

I  had  just  caught  this  from  the  Eroica  symphony,  which 
had  nearly  shattered  the  Little  Maestro  but  most  power- 
fully renewed  my  acquaintance  with  music.  What  did  we 
think  we  were  doing  with  the  American  Forces  Network  ? 
But  perhaps  the  classics  demanded  a  mood  worthy  of  them, 
and  I  hadn't  fallen  into  one  till  now. 

Anyhow,  there  was  not  a  sound  any  more  except  the  gas- 
fire  steaming  away,  full  belt.  I  had  a  gin  and  lime  warming 
on  the  tiles  beside  it,  but  I  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  it  to  go 
down  very  well.  It  was  nearly  ten  p.m.  and  the  year  was 
slowly  dying.  Nita  had  gone  to  meet  the  Countess  Stock- 
land  at  some  theatre,  amazed  that  I  had  found  no  such 
delights  for  myself,  and  saddened  that  I  had  found  myself 
unable  to  face  the  particular  work  they  had  chosen. 

For  the  hundredth  time  I  thought  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  had  been  brief,  vague  and  awful.  I  cannot  have  been 
in  a  very  observant  state  at  the  time.  I  had  just  survived  till 
the  roast,  and  refused  the  wine,  obviously  revealing  my 
state  to  Linda,  but  without  caring.  Nancy  and  I  came  back 
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in  the  train  together,  and  it  was  terrible.  We  scarcely  spoke. 
She  took  a  taxi  to  Vernon  Blakeney,  and  I  took  one  home 
and  fell  asleep  in  my  clothes.  This  cold  Sunday  had  lasted 
an  eternity.  Stifling  my  pride,  after  hours  of  consideration, 
I  had  phoned  Smith's  Hotel,  but  she  had  gone.  She  must  be 
in  Paris  now. 

Should  I  go  home? 

No.  Not  yet. 

I  thought  very  hard  of  what  I  must  do  to  give  myself  a 
reason  for  continuing  here. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  me. 

My  career.  I  must  further  my  career.  Quite  apart  from 
there  being  damn-all  else  left  to  further,  it  was  something 
that  had  held  firm,  if  not  retreated,  for  too  long.  There 
must  be  some  way  of  advance. 

There  was  only  one  way.  I  rose,  set  Nita's  rickety  coffee- 
table  in  front  of  me,  put  the  typewriter  on  it,  inserted  paper 
and  reflected.  Whom  could  I  write  for?  What  about 
Punch  ?  I  considered  for  a  moment,  became  excited,  and 
started  typing: 

"You  must  all  have  read  by  now  about  the  citizen  of 
River  Falls,  Arkansas,  who  has  spent  three  weeks  seated  in 
a  chestnut  tree  in  protest  at  his  wife's  method  of  boiling 
eggs.  Now  this  raises  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
every  one  of  us.  ..." 

'Oh  no,  it  doesn't,'  I  said  to  myself  grimly,  tore  it  out, 
crumpled  it  up,  and  threw  it  at  Blackie,  missing.  She  re- 
buked me,  gazing  back  without  blinking. 

What  then  ? 

I  considered  much  more  seriously  this  time.  Then  I 
thought  I  had  it.  The  contemporary  dilemma  was  beyond 
my  powers,  but  there  was  something  the  five  hundred 
bright  boys  a  year  did  not  know  about.  Go  back  to  one's 
origins — one's  region — that  was  it.  An  Irish  short  story  in 
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the  accepted  manner,  with  a  commendation  perhaps  from 
both  Frank  O'Connor  and  Sean  O'Faolain.  And  if  the  New 
Yorker  refused  it,  which  was  unlikely,  I  would  have  at 
worst  io/6d.  from  an  Irish  literary  magazine  and  my  name 
at  last  in  print. 

But  the  first  words  did  not  come  easily.  It  was  possible  to 
be  not  only  outside  contemporary  London,  but  outside  two 
cultures  as  well. 

Then  the  phone  rang,  terrifying  as  ever. 

I  stared  at  it.  'She  has  not  gone  after  all,'  I  thought,  my 
heart  pounding.  Or  else  it  might  be  Charles.  I  had  already 
debated  whether  to  phone  him,  in  his  bed,  on  this 
momentous  night.  Divided  between  the  fear  of  answering 
and  of  being  too  late,  I  lifted  it  without  really  knowing 
what  I  was  doing. 

It  was  an  elderly  woman's  voice,  profoundly  agitated 
and  almost  inaudible. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Gavin?" 

"Yes." 

"It's  Mrs.  Tewkes  here,  Mr.  Gavin.  You  must  come  at 
once.  This  is  perfectly  dreadful.  When  my  son  comes  back 
from  the  County  Hall  it  may  kill  him.  It  may  kill  him,  Mr. 
Gavin." 

"But  what  is  it,  Mrs.  Tewkes?"  Some  vague  memory 
troubled  me,  but  I  could  not  place  it.  To  recall  who  she  was 
had  even  taken  a  while. 

"You  must  come  at  once — do  you  hear? — at  once." 

The  phone  thumped  in  my  ear  and  then  started  its  long 
taunting  rattle.   Realising  that  this  was  all,  I  put  it  down. 

In  a  moment  it  came  rushing  upon  me.  I  had  totally  for- 
gotten. It  was  our  tenant's  opening  night.  Something  must 
have  gone  wrong. 

Well,  obviously  she  had  simply  discovered  his  true  pro- 
fession. That  was  inevitable,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
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me  that  I  would  have  to  be  there  to  elucidate.  Still,  it  would 
give  me  something  to  do  instead  of  brooding.  Poor  Mrs. 
Tewkes.  I  had  never  taken  her  for  an  alarmist. 

I  wondered  if  I  should  call  a  taxi.  But  I  was  not  par- 
ticularly keen  to  be  there  in  a  hurry,  so  I  went  on  the  bus. 
As  I  walked  down  through  Mayfair  I  found  my  appre- 
hension increasing  at  every  step.  Our  street  and  those 
adjoining  were  mainly  residential  and  almost  empty  of 
moving  traffic,  this  being  a  Sunday  night.  It  was  dark,  cold 
and  ominously  silent.  The  night's  celebrants  must  have  been 
away  at  Piccadilly  and  St.  Paul's. 

It  was  when  I  had  entered  the  next  street  V?  ours  that  I 
heard  quick  footsteps  and  excited  voices  con  ing  behind  me. 
I  stopped  and  turned  to  look. 

Three  young  girls,  identically  clothed  in  white  sweaters 
and  blue  jeans  were  hurrying  along  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Across  the  bosom  of  the  middle  one,  plain  to  read 
under  the  lamp  they  were  passing,  was  inscribed  in  red 
capitals:  I  LOVE  MY  GEE-GEE. 

I  had  heard  of  horsey  girls,  and  met  a  few  at  home,  but 
this  seemed  blatantly  indecent. 

Yet  her  costume  was  all  wrong.  I  waited.  They  were 
almost  running.  "Ethel  was  at  the  airport,"  one  was  saying, 
breathlessly.  "She  says  he's  the  cutest ! " 

This  girl,  I  now  saw,  had  writen  across  her  bosom,  also  in 
red,  but  in  smaller,  ordinary  script:  'I  love  Gerry'. 

It  hit  me  then,  like  a  thunderbolt.  'My  God/  I  thought,  'if 
Mr.  Tewkes  reads  these  banners,  as  he  must,  there  may 
really  be  trouble.'  I  stepped  forward  into  the  road,  with 
some  feeble  intent  of  halting  them,  but  they  went  past,  and 
on  the  white  back  of  the  third,  written  in  blood  and  clinch- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  series  in  the  third  volume,  I  read:  'I  love 
Gerry  Gerrard.' 

I  followed  them  cautiously  round  the  corner,  incapable 
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of  thought  or  action,  and  promptly  fell  back  into  the 
familiar  doorway  of  the  florist's.  I  had  seen  something 
which  defied  belief,  and  after  taking  a  moment  to  recover 
I  leaned  out  again  to  confirm  that  it  was  some  passing 
illusion. 

It  was  not.  It  was  wholly  real.  The  three  girls  had  joined 
and  become  indistinguishable  amongst  a  crowd  of  about 
thirty  similarly  dressed  young  women  and  half  as  many 
boys.  Those  at  the  rear  were  perched  on  top  of  the  railings. 
Those  in  front  were  seated  on  the  pavement  with  their  legs 
in  the  road.  Every  one  of  them  gazed  on  high,  apparently 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  now  and  then  they  all  released  a 
high  squealing  sound  that  was  terrible  to  hear. 

I  too  looked  up. 

Leaning  out  of  our  old  familiar  sitting-room  window  was 
a  dark-haired  man  in  evening  dress.  His  hands  were  thrown 
out  towards  the  crowd  and  he  was  singing,  or  shouting: 
"Don't  you  rock  me,  Daddy-O,  don't  you  rooooooooock 
me,  Daddy-O,  dohhhhhhn't  you  rock  me,  Daddy-O, 
dohhhhhhhn't  you  rock  me,  Daddy-O.  ..." 

It  was  at  each  elongation  of  the  vowels  that  the  mob 
squealed  in  delirium. 

For  a  moment  I  gathered  strength.  Then  I  stepped  from 
shelter.  But  at  that  same  instant  a  voice  bellowed  close  at 
hand:  "Merde  alors!"  and  I  jumped  back. 

It  was  Bella. 

She  had  arrived  and  now  halted  immediately  outside  my 
refuge.  Her  silver  fox  was  slung  back  over  her  black  satin, 
her  black  shiny  hair  gleaming  in  the  lamplight,  and  her 
white  terrible  bull-like  face  livid  with  rage.  She  had  raised 
in  the  air  her  black  mock-leather  handbag  in  a  plump  white 
fist,  and  was  roaring  with  immense  power,  "Vaches! 
Chattes!  Tartez!  En  route!" 

She  was  answered  by  a  squeal.  Spitting  out  three  words 
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I  did  not  understand,  she  marched  forward  towards  the 
crowd,  repeating  variously,  "V aches!  Chattes!  En  route.  .  .  / 

I  slipped  out  and  crossed  the  street  to  our  house.  The 
man  must  be  stopped. 

As  usual,  the  front  door  was  open,  and  as  so  often  before 
with  Charles  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  extraordinary 
confidence,  finding  myself  really  in  the  front  line  and  not 
just  imagining  it.  So  I  raced  through  the  hall  and  started  up 
the  stairs,  determined  and  furious. 

Someone  was  standing  above  me  on  the  second  landing.  I 
came  to  a  halt,  seeing  Mrs.  Tewkes.  She  was  wearing  a 
brown  woollen  dressing-gown  and  holding  her  right  hand  to 
her  heart.  Her  eyes  behind  the  gold  spectacles  were  wide 
with  terror  and  shock,  and  neither  of  us  could  speak  for  a 
second. 

"I  thought  you  were  Harcourt,"  she  whispered. 

"Who?"  I  said. 

"What  have  you  done,  Mr.  Gavin?  What  have  you 
done?"  she  replied;  and  before  I  could  answer  she  turned 
without  uttering  another  sound  and  went  back  through  her 
door,  closing  it  softly  behind  her. 

I  thought  of  following  her  with  explanations,  but 
decided  to  hurry  on,  reflecting  as  I  did  so  that  Mr.  Tewkes 
being  revealed  as  Harcourt  was  very  nearly  the  equal  of  the 
scene  outside. 

Our  door  was  ajar.  I  flung  it  open  and  rushed  in.  Some- 
thing fell  with  a  crash  and  I  tumbled  on  my  knees  against 
the  far  wall,  striking  my  head  against  it  A  sharp  pain 
shot  through  my  ankle  and  I  looked  down  to  find  it 
caught  in  the  handlebars  of  Philomena  the  bicycle.  No 
one  appeared.  I  managed  to  extricate  it,  left  the  bicycle 
on  the  ground,  and  limped  into  the  sitting-room  in  a  blaz- 
ing temper. 

A  strange  man  was  shouting  into  the  telephone  "Hallo, 
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New  York,  hallo,  New  York, .  can  you  hear  me,  you 
bastards?"  Beyond  him  was  the  back  of  Gerrard  in  a  tail- 
coat, his  upper  half  out  of  the  window.  "You  must  stop 
this!"  I  yelled  at  him. 

I  thought  for  a  second  I  heard  him  answer,  but  he  was 
singing,  "I'm  just  a  little  boy  who's  loooooost  in  the 
wood.  ..." 

There  was  distant  squealing. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  pulled  him  by  the  tail. 

I  saw  him  writhing  in  the  window.  But  the  other  man's 
free  hand  came  down  on  my  shoulder  and  wrenched  me 
back. 

"What  the  hell  d'ya  think  you're  doing?" 

Regaining  my  balance,  I  turned  on  him.  All  his  attention 
was  on  the  phone  and  his  question  obviously  didn't  demand 
an  answer.  He  was  a  dark,  curly-haired,  fat,  flabby  young 
man,  also  in  tails.  "Hallo,  hallo,"  he  was  shouting,  though 
still  keeping  his  hand  on  me,  "Luigi!  How  are  yeh,  boy? 
Sure,  sure.  Sure,  we  made  it.  Oh,  swell !  Top-hole,  old  boy, 
and  jolly  good  show  and  chin-chin  and  all  that.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha ! '  Yeh.  Swooning  virgins  at  the  airport — the  works ! " 
(He  put  his  hand  over  the  receiver  and  said,  "You're  kinda 
cute.  Stay  with  us.")  "They've  rented  the  crummiest  dump 
you  ever  saw  in  your  whole  life.  But  I  suppose  we  can't 
expect  the  Ritz  while  the  League  of  Purity  still  walks  the 
land.  Separate  sleeping  arrangements,  I'll  have  you  know. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Yeh,  we'll  have  to  see  about  it.  Oh,  he's 
here.  He's  just  giving  the  kids  the  works.  They're  having 
kittens  in  the  street.  Listen ! " 

He  held  the  phone  towards  the  window,  where  Gerrard 
was  ending  with,  "Someone  to  waaaaaatch  oooooooover 
me-eeeee,"  to  transports  from  below. 

"O.K.,  Luigi.  Don't  do  anything  I  wouldn't  do.  We'll  call 
again.  'Bye  now ! " 
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Gerrard  came  in,  crouching,  and  straightened  up.  He  was 
thin,  worn  and  delicate,  but  had  bright  eyes  and  a  very 
white  smile.  "Some  nasty  old  interfering  pimp  is  giving  the 
kids  what  for  down  there,"  he  said. 

I  glanced  out,  and  then  looked  again.  Mr.  Tewkes,  oddly 
paired  with  Bella,  who  stood  at  his  side  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  was  haranguing  the  mob  across  the  street. 

"Is  this  one  of  yours?"  inquired  the  other  man. 

I  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  saw  he  was  pointing  at 
me. 

"Not  guilty,"  replied  Gerrard,  looking  at  me  in  an  odd 
way.  "Now  listen,  sonny,"  he  added,  in  his  whining,  rather 
pathetic  voice,  "how  you  got  in  here,  God  alone  knows. 
But  the  autographs  are  over,  and  so's  the  party.  I'm  just  a 
little  tired.  So  you  get  going  on  those  attractive  legs  of 
yours  and  get  right  on  out  of  here  again." 

"I'm  your  landlord,"  I  said.  "And  so  is  that  man  you 
called  a  nasty  old  interfering  pimp." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and  both  made  a 
comic  face. 

"Well,  well,  my  apologies,  old  boy,"  said  Gerrard. 

"Who  is  this?"  I  demanded. 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  my  devoted  and  long-suffering 
manager,  Ed  Moon,"  said  Gerrard. 

"I'm  Peter  Gavin,"  I  said.  "How  do  you  do.  Listen,  I'm 
afraid  you  can't  both  live  here.  This  flat  is  let  to  you  and 
you  alone." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Peter,"  said  Gerrard.  "There's  more 
than  enough  room  for  two  here,  and  we're  staying.  Let's 
not  argue." 

"It's  quite  impossible,  I'm  afraid.  And  so  are  these  scenes 
in  the  street.  And  who's  going  to  pay  for  calls  to  New 
York  ?  The  bills  will  come  to  me ! " 

Gerrard  was  instantly  affected  in  the  most  extraordinary 
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way.  He  had  turned  very  white,  and  shuddered  several 
times. 

"I  can't  stand  this,  Ed,"  he  said,  in  his  whining  voice. 
"Get  him  out!  Get  him  out!  I  won't  go  on  tonight,  I  tell 
you.  I  won't  go  through  with  it.  Get  him  out!" 

He  threw  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  sobbing. 
I  watched  this  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  and  then 
walked  out.  I  had  a  sudden  wild  idea  of  making  Tewkes  an 
ally. 

Rushing  down  the  stairs  I  thought  I  heard  a  distant  scream 
inside  the  house.  Approaching  the  hall  I  heard  strange  thuds 
and  the  sound  of  heavy  breathing. 

I  stopped  on  the  final  landing. 

Miss  de  van  Boon,  in  her  brown  tweeds,  was  wrestling 
with  one  of  the  girls  in  the  hallway. 

It  was  a  skinny  girl  with  bright  blonde  straggly  hair  and 
'Oh  my  Gee-Gee,  you  send  me'  written  all  over  her  thin 
chest.  Miss  de  van  Boon,  breathing  in  audible  gusts,  had 
pinned  her  into  the  corner  by  the  door.  She  was  trying  to 
twist  her  arm,  but  the  girl  was  evidently  stronger  than  she 
looked.  The  silence  of  the  struggle  was  perhaps  its  most 
horrible  feature. 

"Miss  de  van  Boon ! "  I  shouted. 

"You  squalid,  vulgar  little  tart,"  she  said,  though  not  to 
me,  "I'll  teach  you  a  lesson  you'll  never  forget." 

"Miss  de  van  Boon ! "  I  called. 

"Aaaaooow!"  the  girl  screamed.  She  wrenched  herself 
away  and  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  she  turned 
to  face  Miss  de  van  Boon,  who  came  plodding  after  with 
an  expression  of  concentrated  determination  that  was 
terrifying. 

"Don't  lay  your  dirty  'ands  on  me,"  the  girl  shouted.  "I 
know  your  sort.  I  wasn't  born  yesterday.  I'll  put  the 
coppers  on  you." 
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"Why,  you  skulking  little  viper/'  said  Miss  de  van  Boon, 
approaching. 

The  hall  door  opened.  I  thought  it  was  Tewkes.  But  it 
was  Marikian,  followed  by  Vittorini. 

"Now  then,  madam,"  said  Marikian,  and  it  impressed  me 
even  then  that  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  but  spoke  with 
such  penetration  that  she  abandoned  the  struggle  and  turned 
to  face  him.  "The  sentences  are  still  severe  for  this  sort  of 
thing  where  juniors  are  concerned.  I  advise  you  to  desist." 

I  could  see  her  heaving  from  behind,  and  even  her  short 
grey  hair  going  up  and  down,  but  no  sound  came.  Then  she 
suddenly  turned  again  and  mounted  the  stairs,  I  thought  to 
attack  me,  but  she  brushed  past,  entered  her  flat  and 
slammed  the  door. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  demanded  Marikian. 

"I  came  to  see  Gerry,"  replied  the  girl  defiantly.  "I  love 
him." 

"That's  understandable,  but  .  .  ." 

"He  absolutely  sends  me,"  she  added. 

"But  must  you  brawl  in  my  house?" 

"This  bitch  stopped  me  on  the  stairs." 

"Well,  get  out  and  don't  come  back." 

They  came  up  towards  me. 

"This  is  absolutely  outrageous,"  I  said. 

"Lost  your  nerve,  Mr.  Gavin?"  said  Marikian.  "You  dis- 
appoint me." 

They  went  past.  I  could  see  Vittorini's  overcoat  bulging 
from  the  rear.  I  began  to  follow,  and  observed  Mrs. 
Tewkes's  door  open  ahead  of  them,  and  her  round  gold 
glasses  appear,  with  the  terrified  eyes  behind  them.  They 
promptly  withdrew,  and  the  door  closed  again. 

Then  I  was  aware  of  someone  coming  behind  me,  and 
paused. 

Mr.  Tewkes  turned  the  corner,  looking  more  than  ever 
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like  a  youthful  Neville  Chamberlain  in  his  shooting  clothes, 
but  for  once  in  disarray.  The  grey  hair  had  flopped  down 
completely  over  one  ear. 

"I'll  deal  with  you  later,"  he  said,  in  his  housemaster's 
voice.  "First  this  man  must  be  silenced.  The  police  are  here 
at  last.  Very  gracious  of  them,  I  must  say." 

He  went  on,  and  with  final  amazement  I  heard  him  say: 
"That  whore  showed  admirable  spirit." 

It  was  Bella. 

'I'm  beginning  to  learn  things,'  I  thought,  and  followed 
him. 

"Your  mother  was  looking  for  you,"  I  called  out. 

"Doubtless,"  he  replied,  passing  her  door. 

One  thing  was  certain.  This  was  not  going  to  kill  Mr. 
Tewkes.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  bringing  him  alive. 

Upstairs  I  found  him  murmuring  in  astonishment  and 
confusion  with  his  feet  amidst  the  bicycle,  which  still  lay 
on  the  ground. 

He  freed  himself  before  I  could  assist  him,  and  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  I  could  hear  male  voices  raised 
in  anger,  Gerrard's  high  and  vibrant  above  the  rest.  "You 
stick  us  in  this  lousy  dump,"  he  was  saying,  "and  then  let 
them  come  and  insult  me.  I  got  a  public  outside  your 
lousy  club  and  no  one's  gonna  stop  me  giving  them  what 
they  ..." 

On  Tewkes's  entry  there  was  sudden  silence. 

"He's  the  one!"  shouted  Gerrard  in  a  hysterical  voice. 
"Get  him  out,  I  tell  you,  get  him  out.  Or  I  don't  go  on. 
My  head's  aching,  I  can't  take  it,  I  tell  you.  Get  him  out  or 
I  don't  come  with  you.  Jesus,  my  head ! " 

I  looked  into  the  room,  over  Tewkes's  shoulder.  Someone 
must  have  touched  the  lamp-standard,  because  the  bulb  was 
high  above  the  shade  again  and  the  ceiling  blazing  with 
light.  Vittorini,  surly  and  bewildered,  had  his  back  to  the 
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windows,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets  ready  for  action. 
Gerrard,  who  was  taller  than  Moon,  had  his  arm  round  the 
other's  neck  to  support  himself.  He  had  the  air  of  a  slim 
and  ageing  featherweight  receiving  the  ministrations  of  his 
prosperous  manager,  except  that  they  were  both  in  evening 
dress.  Marikian  was  beside  Tewkes,  examining  him  with 
those  huge  inquisitive  eyes  and  despising  him  with  the  rest 
of  his  face. 

"O.K.,  get  going,  brother,"  said  Moon. 

"Yeh,  go  take  a  pill,"  added  Vittorini,  in  their  accent, 
perhaps  seeing  himself  as  the  English  Dillinger. 

"How  dare  you  insult  my  fans,"  cried  Gerrard,  looking 
like  tears  again. 

Tewkes  received  this  barrage — which  might  have  been 
taken  to  include  me  since  I  stood  behind  him — without 
moving  a  muscle,  at  least  in  his  back. 

"You,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  much  stronger  than  his 
usual  whisper,  "I  understand  can  wield  a  brush  to  good 
effect.  I  was  not  told  that  ..." 

"A  brush ! "  shouted  Gerrard.  "What  is  he  talking  about  ? 
What's  he  insinuating?  I  won't  have  any  more  insinua- 
tions, I  tell  you.  You  can  go  back  and  tell  them  there's  no 
cabaret  tonight ! " 

"I  was  not  informed,"  repeated  Tewkes,  with  admirable 
control,  "that  you  strut  about  in  your  finery  like  a  cockerel 
and  make  crowing  noises  to  excite  the  farmyard." 

Gerrard  uttered  a  cry  and  appeared  to  collapse,  but  Moon 
threw  his  other  arm  round  him  to  hold  him  up. 

"For  that,"  said  Marikian,  in  a  voice  that  made  me  shiver, 
"there  is  only  one  person  to  blame."  And  he  turned  his 
searchlights  on  me. 

They  all  looked  at  me,  except,  oddly  enough,  Tewkes,  who 
did  not  even  turn  round. 

"That  may  be,"  he  said,  and  I  suddenly  felt  we  were 
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bound  together  against  them.  "But  the  harm  may  still  be 
righted  if  you  can  restrain  yourself  from  giving  perform- 
ances in  the  public  street." 

"Never!"  cried  Gerrard. 

"Now  then,  Gerry,"  said  Vittorini,  stepping  for- 
ward, and  adding,  to  Tewkes,  "I'm  prepared  to  do  you  a 
favour.  How  would  you  like  to  be  made  an  honorary 
member?" 

I  saw  Marikian  give  him  a  contemptuous  look,  but  did 
not  hear  Tewkes's  reply,  because  Marikian  gripped  me  by 
the  elbow  and  led  me  into  the  small  front  bedroom  that 
used  to  be  mine,  and  switched  on  the  light. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  Revelation  suitcases.  There 
were  clothes  strewn  everywhere,  and  a  large  Teddy  bear 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  put  this  right  for  the  future," 
he  said,  giving  my  elbow  a  squeeze  and  putting  his  hooked 
nose  a  few  inches  from  my  chest.  "I  can  settle  it  tonight, 
but  I  will  not  tolerate  this  again.  Mr.  Gerrard  has  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  those  gifted  in  the  arts.  If  this  should 
continue  he  may  not  perform." 

"This  will  happen,"  I  replied,  suddenly  inspired,  "when- 
ever the  rent  is  due." 

If  it  was  doing  something  to  Tewkes,  it  was  also  doing 
something  to  me.  The  work  of  Providence.  Ripening  at  the 
year's  end. 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Marikian  bitterly.  "You  are  shrewd  to 
foresee  difficulties  in  that  respect,  but  you  underestimate 
us.  You  will  receive  no  more  rent." 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  I  retorted. 

Raised  voices  and  shouts  were  still  coming  from  the  other 
room. 

"For  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  assets  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Vittorini,  with  whom  you  have  signed  the  contract, 
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have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  totally  bewildered. 

'"We  had  to  pay  you  the  first  month  and  deposit, 
because  we  could  not  otherwise  gain  possession.  I'll  grant 
you  that.  You  were  sharp." 

"We'll  simply  evict  you." 

"You  will  not  succeed." 

"You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,"  I  said,  "but  I'm  a  qualified 
solicitor." 

"Really?  Congratulations.  Now  you  are  in  practice.  You 
are  learning." 

"We'll  send  you  a  writ  for  non-payment  of  rent." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he  laughed  genuinely  this  time.  "Mr. 
Vittorini's  walls  are  papered  with  writs.  They  amuse  him 
greatly." 

"We'll  take  all  the  tables  and  chairs  at  The  Petunia  in- 
stead." 

"They  are  not  ours.  We  rented  them.  And  incidentally 
it  is  being  closed  by  the  police  next  week." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  surprised  and  then  relieved.  "Well,  that's 
the  end  of  it  then." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Gavin.  We  are  opening  the  week  after  as 
The  Tulip." 

"But  that's  illegal." 

"Oh,  really,  Mr.  Gavin !  Where  did  you  qualify  ?  In  the 
provinces,  I  assume.  We've  had  five  closures  in  seven 
years."  He  began  to  count  on  his  fat,  be-ringed  fingers. 
"We've  been  the  Honeysuckle,  Sweet-Pea,  Daffodil, 
Hyacinth  and  Snapdragon." 

"Quite  a  garden,"  I  said  grimly. 

"Our  clients  like  to  know  there's  been  no  change,"  he 
said.  "It's  all  explained  in  my  book." 

"I  must  order  my  copy  now.  Are  you  telling  me  that  we 
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have  to  pay  your  rent  for  the  rest  of  the  lease — and  the 
phone  bills  to  New  York?" 

"Precisely." 

We  stared  at  each  other,  finding  nothing  more  to  say. 

A  renewed  volley  of  shouts  came  from  next  door. 

"So  you  will  speak  to  this  idiot  and  persuade  him  to 
behave  like  a  gentleman  in  future.  Or  there  may  be 
trouble." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should,"  I  said.  I  was  all  for 
Tewkes  now. 

He  took  hold  of  me  again  and  led  me  back  to  the  other 
room. 

Tewkes,  who  evidently  had  the  complete  picture  now, 
was  saying,  repetitiously  but  with  a  vigour  that  stirred  me: 
"Modern  life  has  embraced  the  standards  of  a  farm  in  a 
backward  rural  area,  and  you  would  seem  to  be  one  of  its 
favourite  cocks." 

"Hear,  hear,"  I  said,  in  my  excitement. 

"But  I  will  not  have  you  crowing  from  my  windows ! " 

There  was  no  crowing  at  this,  but  a  peculiar  moan,  and 
everyone  moved  forward. 

Gerrard  had  fainted,  and  Moon  was  lowering  him  into 
the  brown  mock-leather  chair.  "You  bastard,"  he  said,  with 
a  more  than  reproachful  look  at  Tewkes. 

We  stood  over  Gerrard.  His  face  had  turned  a  horrible 
green.  After  a  moment  Tewkes  said,  "I'll  call  my  mother." 

He  was  heading  for  the  door  when  Gerrard  opened  his 
eyes. 

"Mother,"  he  whispered,  "where  are  you?" 

"She's  not  here,  Gerry,"  said  Moon. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Gerrard. 

We  all  stood  pondering  this.  Then  Tewkes  said,  with 
obvious  concern,  "Where  is  she?" 

"In  San  Francisco,"  said  Moon. 
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Again  we  were  silent. 

"I  guess  I  better  call  her  up/'  he  added. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! "  I  said,  involuntarily. 

"Of  course  it  might  give  the  old  dear  a  turn." 

"It  certainly  would,"  I  agreed.  "I'll  get  him  a  glass  of 
water." 

"No,  no,"  said  Moon,  stopping  me.  "It  makes  him  ill." 
He  moved  across  the  room,  picked  up  a  glass  and  a  half-pint 
milk  bottle  containing  a  colourless  liquid. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Tewkes. 

"Martini,"  replied  Moon.  "No  shaker,  no  ice,  no  nothing 
in  this  damn  kip.  Here,  Gerry,  take  this." 

He  filled  the  glass  and  held  it  to  Gerrard's  lips. 

It  was  the  first  real  opportunity  I  had  been  granted  of 
examining  our  artist.  His  hair  was  black,  but  not  so 
luxuriant  as  it  had  been  in  the  photograph.  Indeed,  it  was 
cut  very  short  and  looked  like  black  bristly  fur.  This  Ameri- 
can aspect  contrasted  oddly  with  a  thin,  much-lined  face 
which  had  the  same  appearance  as  Marikian's  of  having 
known  centuries  of  Old  World  suffering.  It  was  as  if  a 
prematurely  aged  man  was  trying  to  look  boyish,  and  was 
somewhat  grotesque.  Moon,  who  had  thick,  wavy  black 
hair,  seemed  also  to  have  grown  old  before  his  time,  though 
in  his  case  it  meant  flabbiness.  He  was  more  flamboyant, 
and  wore  a  large  gold  watch  and  strap,  and  enormous  gold 
cuff-links  which  were  very  evident  to  us  all  as  he  poured  the 
liquid  into  Gerrard. 

It  seemed  to  do  him  good  at  once.  He  was  recovering 
his  pale  complexion  and  losing  several  years  in  the  process. 

"If  you'll  come  with  us  now,"  said  Marikian,  "we'll 
double  your  pay  for  the  first  week.  All  right  with  you, 
Enrico?" 

"It's  your  dough,"  answered  Vittorini,  with  a  shrug. 

"We'll  accept  that,  eh,  Gerry?"  said  Moon. 
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Gerrard  looked  suddenly  quite  normal,  and  Moon  went 
to  replace  the  glass  and  bottle. 

"All  right,  I'll  do  it,"  he  said,  "if  you  keep  this  bullying 
swine  out  of  the  way."  He  indicated  Tewkes,  who  still 
watched  him  with  a  sympathetic  expression  that  intrigued 
me. 

"I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  never  been  to  one  of  .your 
night-spots,"  said  Tewkes,  "as  you  call  them.  And  I  have  no 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  now." 

"Our  young  friend  will  be  there,"  said  Marikian.  "But 
he'll  sit  at  the  farthest  table  and  behave  himself." 

"I  won't,"  I  said. 

"You're  bringing  a  little  blonde,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not." 

"I  see."  He  worked  his  eyebrows  meaningfully.  "Well, 
come  on.  The  year's  running  out  and  we  want  you  on 
half  an  hour  before  midnight." 

Gerrard  rose  with  difficulty.  Moon  rushed  into  one  of 
the  bedrooms  and  returned  with  a  black  overcoat  and 
white  silk  scarf,  and  put  them  on  the  artist.  Then  they  all 
made  for  the  door,  forgetting  us,  except  for  Marikian,  who 
said  to  Tewkes,  "I  believe  Mr.  Gavin  has  something  to  say 
to  you,"  and  went  out. 

This  was  as  absurdly  unlikely  to  Tewkes  as  to  me;  so  we 
both  ignored  it.  An  uneasy  silence  prevailed.  I  was  a  little 
sorry  it  was  all  over.  Tewkes  appeared  dazed. 

After  a  time  he  remarked,  abstractedly  and  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  me,  "I  meant  to  tell  you  to  have  something 
done  about  that  lampshade." 

Whether  he  might  then  have  denounced  or  even  repri- 
manded me  must  remain  for  ever  open,  because  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  cry  of  exultation  from  the  street 
below  and  each  of  us  moved  instinctively  to  each  of  the 
two  windows. 
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The  crowd  had  somehow  broken  past  the  half-dozen 
policemen  and  completely  surrounded  the  car.  I  noticed 
Bella  watching  from  afar  off,  her  thoughts  eminently 
imaginable.  There  were  shrill  cries  of  "Gerry  darling!"  At 
either  side  the  boldest  girls  were  pressing  their  heads  against 
the  back  windows,  and  one  of  them  was  placing  eager  kisses 
on  the  glass. 

This  scene  continued.  It  was,  from  our  distance,  strangely 
muted.  We  seemed  apart — and  together — up  in  our  silent 
room. 

"You  know,"  I  heard  him  murmur,  "often  I  feel  that  I  do 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  nineteen-fifties." 

One  girl  had  cast  herself  across  the  bonnet  of  the  car,  and 
was  being  dragged  off  by  two  policemen. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  with  an  exciting  sense 
of  comradeship.  It  was  followed  at  once  by  the  sad  know- 
ledge that  he  was  not  really  listening. 

"Yet  I  am  .  .  .  well,  almost  grateful  to  you  for  .  .  . 
bringing  it,  as  it  were,  so  close.  One  should  know.  One 
really  should." 

"Yes." 

The  car  now  broke  out  through  the  falling,  shouting 
admirers,  and  sped  away  down  the  street — a  dramatic  move 
which  seemed  completely  secondary  to  the  bewildering 
developments  in  our  eyrie. 

"Poor  wretch,"  murmured  Tewkes,  with  real  sympathy. 
After  a  pause  he  added,  "It  must  be  quite  terrible  for  his 
mother." 

It  was  quixotic  of  me,  but  I  at  once  pictured  her  as  a  gay 
and  painted  old  lady  who  was  not  averse  to  slapping  the 
guitar  herself  from  time  to  time,  wearing  slacks  and  a  pink 
silk  shirt. 

I  looked  at  him,  circumspectly.  For  the  first  time  he 
had  realised  that  his  grey  hair  was  covering  one  ear,  and  was 
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smoothing  it  back.  I  now  recognised  him  again.  I  could  see 
him  no  longer  as  my  ally  in  re-shaping  the  contemporary 
world.  He  was  plainly  suffering  from  total  exhaustion. 

"Which  reminds  me,"  he  said,  still  watching,  but  now, 
I  thought,  no  longer  even  seeing  the  girls,  who  were  march- 
ing away  arm-in-arm,  headed  no  doubt  for  The  Petunia,  "I 
must  see  to  my  own  mother.  I've  been  very  remiss." 

He  walked  out,  without  further  ado.  I  heard  the  'ping' 
of  the  bicycle-bell,  and  a  muffled  exclamation,  and  then 
his  footsteps  retreating  down  the  stairs. 

I  looked  with  affection  on  our  old  leather  chairs,  which 
had  in  their  time  seen  so  much.  I  thought  of  finishing  the 
martini,  but  I  decided  to  hurry  back  to  my  refuge.  I 
would  phone  Charles;  to  wish  him  the  compliments  of  the 
time,  to  spread  the  burden,  and  reveal  our  approaching 
financial  ruin,  and,  most  especially,  to  recount  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  occasions  of  my  life. 
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"Are  yeh  there,  London?"  demanded  this  instantly  evoca- 
tive voice  that  seemed  to  speak  to  me  of  my  whole  past. 
"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  answer." 

"Tell  her  to  keep  trying,"  I  said,  to  her  cold  male  London 
counterpart. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  had  so  much  to  say,  and  on 
this  night  I  had  been  lucky  to  get  through  at  all.  The  others 
must  all  now  be  phoning  this  green,  friendly,  distant,  time- 
less land,  to  hear  warm  and  very  human  voices  that  made 
them  wonder  why  on  earth  they  had  ever  gone  away.  I  saw 
the  owner  of  mine,  pretty  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
seated  aloft  in  the  G.P.O.  where  we  made  our  stand  against 
them,  seeming  now  in  no  sense  a  grey  imposing  building, 
but  a  friendly  old  familiar,  shrunken  to  size,  rather  like 
one  of  the  tobacconist's  in  Dunmallin. 

The  distant  burring  continued.  What  the  devil  was 
Charles  doing?  He  couldn't,  surely,  be  asleep;  and 
couldn't,  I  hoped,  have  passed  on.  A  still  hazy  revela- 
tion had  come  to  me  on  the  bus  back,  and  I  had  to 
clarify  it.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  year  past  was  there, 
somewhere. 

I  was  also  afraid  that  Nita  would  come  and  interrupt  me, 
since  the  moment  of  climax  was  approaching  and  she  must 
have  heard  me  returning.  I  knew  that  she  and  the  Countess 
were  back  because  their  voices  had  been  audible  in  the 
corridor. 

In  agitation  I  lay  on  the  divan,  with  the  phone  to  my  ear, 
the  room  bright  with  light  and  warmth  from  the  gas-fire  and 
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the  bulb  on  high  under  its  pink  bakelite  shade.  And  at  last 
I  heard  a  sound  in  the  distance. 

"Right-o.  Go  ahead,"  said  that  other  voice. 

"Hallo,  Charles.  Happy  New  Year." 

"I  was  asleep,"  he  replied,  his  words  crossing  the  Irish 
Sea  with  amazing  clarity. 

"That  was  criminal  of  you  on  such  a  night.  I  thought  you 
had  a  sense  of  occasion.  What's  happening  to  you  over 
there?" 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  ill.  Had  you  perhaps  forgotten  ?" 

"No.    How  are  you?" 

"They  say  I'm  much  improved,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"That's  grand.  Listen,  you'll  have  to  shut  up  for  some 
time.  I've  a  fantastic  story  to  tell  you." 

"I  see." 

"An  hour  or  so  ago  the  phone  rang  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Tewkes  in  a  desperate  state  of  agitation.  ..." 

I  gave  him  the  best  account  I  could.  It  disappointed  me. 
The  conditions  imparted  a  sense  of  hurry,  and  also  it  was 
far  more  satisfying  to  oneself  to  develop  an  otherwise  weak 
story  than  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  a  good  one.  Still, 
despite  the  evidence  of  his  comments,  which  consisted  of  an 
occasional  "Tiens"  or  "Fancy  that",  I  knew  that  he  could 
not  have  been  other  than  astonished.  Indeed,  at  the  end  he 
confessed:  "Well,  I  must  say  that  judged  from  the  sanity  of 
my  present  country  of  occupation  that  much-abused  word 
'incredible'  seems  entirely  appropriate." 

"Unfortunately  it's  real  enough,"  I  said.  "I've  calculated 
the  cost  to  the  end  of  our  Mayfair  lease.  It's  ninety-four 
pounds  ten,  not  counting  the  phone  calls  to  New  York.  On 
top  of  which  I'll  owe  my  rent  to  Nita." 

"Well,  I  can  only  say  that  your  father  has  shown  strange 
streaks  of  generosity  in  the  past." 

"But  I  can't  tell  him  this." 
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"Is  there  any  choice?  Besides,  he  has  always  struck  me — 
though  I  was  never  deemed  worthy  of  an  introduction — as 
a  quixotic  person.  He  may  well  feel  that  it  is  worth  the 
price  if  his  son  gleans  some  faint  notion  of  the  world." 

"That's  a  fine  remark,  coming  from  you.  Who  was  it 
said  we  were  dealing  with  an  honest  man  and  an  excellent 
fellow?" 

"You've  always  had  this  tiresome  capacity  for  remember- 
ing and  bringing  up  irrelevancies,  scoring  little  points.  .  .  ." 

"Irrelevancies ! " 

The  pips  sounded. 

"Isn't  this  rather  expensive?"  he  asked. 

"It  means  nothing  when  you've  watched  a  man  talking 
to  New  York.  And  in  any  case  I've  other  vital  things  to 
say." 

"Continue." 

"You'll  have  to  bear  with  me  because  I  haven't  got  it 
quite  clear.  .  .  ." 

"You  never  had  a  legal  brain.  That  may  be  your  tragedy." 

"You  addressed  me  in  your  letter — whether  with  any 
intent  or  not  I've  no  idea — as  Peer  Gy nt.  I  re-read  it  after- 
wards. These  wanderings  of  the  Self  are  now  ending.  The 
time  has  come  when  one  begins  to  find  oneself  in  others. 
I've  suddenly  begun,  for  instance,  to  understand  and  know 
Nita." 

"God  give  me  strength.  Many  women  have  doubtless 
undertaken  the  part  of  Solveig,  but  it  is  asking  too  much  to 
visualise  Nita  in  that  role." 

"There  was  another.  She's  gone  to  Paris." 

"I  see." 

"I  used  to  think  that  Nita  was  someone  to  whom  you 
sang  the  'Blue  Danube',  meanwhile  placing  a  casserole  on 
her  head.  But,  Charles,  she  is  also  Nita.  Someone  .  .  ." 

"I  know  what's  coming,"  he  interrupted,  waking  up  at 
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last.  "I  will  never  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  the  death  of  fantaisie. 
Nita  only  exists  with  a  casserole  on  her  head." 

"That's  adolescent,  Charles." 

"Remove  it  and  she  is  lost,  and  so  are  you." 

"On  the  contrary,  there's  enormous  gain.  And  instead  of 
there  being  nothing  to  write  about  in  this  country,  and  no 
one  capable  of  wearing  a  casserole,  there  are  suddenly  sub- 
jects beyond  count.  And  everyone  is  inexhaustible." 

"The  total  end  of  fantaisie." 

"It  was  dying,  Charles.  It  was  dying,  I  think,  even  before 
you  arrived  here." 

"Well,  Comedy  then,"  he  said,  making  the  concession 
after  a  pause,  and  surprising  me. 

"There  comes  a  time  when  Comedy  has  to  be  tempered 
by  reality.  At  least,  the  kind  of  comedy  you  mean,  which 
is  only  a  parasite." 

The  pips  sounded  again,  followed  at  once  by  the  voice, 
saying:  "Will  you  two  hurry  on  and  stop  your  blather? 
There's  others  waitin'  to  take  their  turn." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Charles.  "So  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you'll  be  writing  novels  about  what  Julia  was  really 
doing  in  the  bathroom,  and  why  Joe  decided  in  the  last 
chapter  to  say  good-bye  to  Rosita  at  the  station  and  return 
to  the  Bayswater  attic  just  in  time  to  assist  his  wife  Myrtle 
and  their  unborn  child  out  of  the  oven?" 

"Mother  of  God,"  said  the  voice  in  an  awestruck 
tone. 

"I  don't  know  yet.  The  danger  is  greater,  from  your 
point  of  view.  I  may  be  pulling  people  out  of  ovens  myself, 
or  even  thrusting  myself  in.  It  becomes  time  that  one's 
living  caught  up  with  one's  reading.  One  ceases  to  be  a 
tourist.  One  stops  watching  the  performance  and  feels  one- 
self tempted  on  to  the  stage." 

"I  don't.  Even  if  my  medical  advisers  permitted  it." 
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"Well,  mind  you  don't  become  Peer,  and  find  the  onion 
has  no  heart  in  it." 

"Onions  now,"  said  the  voice.  "What  next?" 

"Do  we  have  to  have  this  audience?"  said  Charles.  "Tell 
me  something.  Has  this  apparent  revelation,  presentiment, 
or  foresight,  or  whatever  it  is,  brought  you  no  sense  of 
loss?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Because  it  seems,  looking  back,  in  spite 
of  all  our  uncomfortable  experiences — indeed,  because 
that's  all  they  now  seem  to  have  been — to  mark  the  end  of 
a  time  when  living  was,  in  one  word,  fun." 

"A  confused  statement,  but  comprehensible." 

There  were  more  pips,  followed  by,  "Will  yeh  hurry 
up?" 

"Ah,  stop  that,  girl ! "  said  Charles. 

"But  I've  a  feeling  it  returns  later,"  I  added,  "to  judge  by 
the  evidence  of  Nita  and  Countess  Stockland." 

"I  can't  applaud  your  choice  of  witnesses.  .  .  ." 

"Anyhow,  if  one  tends  to  keep  heart  and  mind  open  it's 
perhaps  hard  to  lose  it.  I  think  we're  saved  by  being  pro- 
vincials." 

"How  dare  you." 

"No,  really.  It  meant  that  you  failed  in  your  attempt  to 
become  an  English  elegant,  which  was  lucky.  You  know, 
Charles,  I  always  thought  that  in  spite  of  your  exceedingly 
haughty  manner  there  was  a  kind  of  vulnerability  about 
you  which  came  to  take  the  place  of  fantaisie  as  your  most 
attractive  quality." 

"This  is  becoming  embarrassing.  Why  do  you  discuss  me 
in  the  past  tense,  incidentally?" 

This  surprised  me.  I  could  not  think  why.  It  was  dis- 
turbing. "No  reason,"  I  said.  "It's  just  that  so  much  seems 
to  be  past." 

"I  see." 
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There  were  more  pips  but  no  voice. 

We  had  run  into  an  unexpected  silence,  with  strange 
implications.  Charles  ended  it:  "I  don't  know  whether  it's 
relevant  to  provincialism,  but  I've  found  an  odd  content  in 
this  wonderful  city." 

"Oh?" 

"I've  been  administered  to  by  one  of  its  citizens  since  my 
return.  She  has  the  honourable  name  of  Rosie  O'Brien, 
believe  it  or  not,  and  is  a  wise,  calm,  God-fearing,  good, 
clean  Catholic  girl." 

"Oh  go  on,  Charles,"  I  said,  not  without  envy.  "You 
know  well  that's  a  contradiction.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  soap  sales  in  Ireland  are  Protestant." 

"You've  not  abandoned  your  prejudices,  at  any  rate.  I 
fear  that  this  is  a  very  worldly  conversion  that  you  lay 
claim  to.  I  had  hoped  for  something  better.  Still,  there's 
plenty  of  time." 

"Your  own  worldly  conversion  sounds  excellent.  Why 
didn't  you  mention  it  before?" 

"We  prefer  to  keep  our  confessions  to  the  place  intended 
for  them — a  fact  that  you  have  never  properly  understood." 

I  was  trying  to  take  in  this  new  relationship.  They  seemed 
an  astonishing  pair.    And  then,  somehow,  not  so  at  all. 

"It  sounds  much  better  than  having  an  Indian — or  even 
Nita  and  the  cats — leaning  over  the  end  of  your  bed.  Or 
the  patchwork  cushion." 

"Unfortunately  my  dancing  days  have  been  cut  short." 

"I  wondered  why  you  knew  so  quickly  what  I  was  going 
to  say.  The  year's  end  has  brought  you  similar  prospects, 
hasn't  it?" 

"It's  curious  what  ten  days'  separation  can  achieve." 

"Perhaps  it  was  there  for  some  time,  waiting  for  such  an 
opportunity.   I  take  it  your  answer  means  'yes'?" 

"Nevermind.  Who  went  to  Paris?" 
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"Never  mind." 

I  felt  sad  and  solitary. 

"When  will  you  be  well,  Charles?" 

"They  say — it  may  take  months." 

"Will  you  come  back?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  There's  now  a  splinter  group  among  the 
Seven  Sisters  that  fancies  undertaking  the  Great  Adventure. 
They  seem  to  think  that  I  should  lodge  with  them  and 
guide  them  through  the  perils  of  Mayfair,  and  so  on.  A 
curious  notion,  you  may  think." 

"Yes,  indeed." 

I  knew  now  what  it  was;  or  I  was  almost  sure.  We  had 
both  moved  to  something  which  we  could  not  possibly  find 
in  each  other.  The  tradition  of  coolness  and  flippancy  in 
our  strange  relationship  of  similar  mind  and  humour  was 
too  old  and  well-formed  for  it  ever  to  be  altered  now.  As 
friendships  end  in  early  life,  imperceptibly,  this  one  had 
ended. 

"You'd  better  do  that,"  I  said.  "You  shouldn't  give  up 
London  so  easily." 

"You're  persistent,  I'll  grant  you  that." 

"Oh,  as  H.  G.  Wells  remarked,  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning.' " 

"I  don't  remember  him  remarking  that,  but  never  mind." 

"It  isn't  so  in  any  case,"  said  the  voice.  "Yeh-ve  had 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  that's  all  you're  going  to  get." 

"Oh  Lord,  it's  half-past  eleven.  Happy  New  Year, 
Charles." 

"Happy  New  Year  to  you,"  he  said,  and  seemed  about  to 
add  something,  but  he  was  cut  off. 

I  put  down  the  receiver,  and  after  a  moment  tried  to 
visualise  Rosie  O'Brien,  but  confessed  myself  defeated. 
Suddenly  everything  had  become  sad  and  much  less 
certain. 
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As  always,  I  had  talked  in  terms  of  high  conceit,  and  in 
extremes,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
make  Charles  listen.  But  I  had  merely  enjoyed  an  intuition 
about  the  future,  based  on  nothing  and  nourished  by  the 
very  act  of  elaborating  on  it.  Now  it  seemed  that  it  might 
all  have  been  a  foolish  fancy,  and  that — only  it  was  im- 
possible— I  should  call  back  the  final  things  I  had  said  and 
we  could  return  to  our  life  of  safe  nonsense. 

But  that  did  not  seem  so  attractive  either. 

It  was  too  difficult.  I  got  up  and  went  out  and  down  the 
corridor.  As  I  did  so  the  prospect  of  meeting  Countess 
Stockland  again  evoked  Tewkes's  remark  about  the  nine- 
teen-fifties,  which  was  in  turn  connected  with  the  Irish  and 
extremely  belated  ending  of  one's  youth,  as  I  had  described 
it  to  Charles.  When  one  reflected  that  others  looking  back 
to  their  early  London  days  recalled  Pavlova  and  those  un- 
forgettable Russian  ballet  parties,  nights  with  John  at  the 
Cafe  Royal,  and  champagne  emptied  into  the  Thames  by 
titled  talented  names  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Lady 
Diana,  one's  own  contemporary  experience  bore  a  colour- 
less appearance. 

"May  I  come  in?"  I  asked,  putting  my  head  round  the 
sitting-room  door.  Nita  was  in  an  arm-chair,  and  the 
Countess  covered  most  of  the  sofa.  They  sat  before  the 
gas-fire,  which,  as  I  had  noted  before,  converted  a  room 
that  was  chilly  in  summer  into  a  friendly  place,  partly  by 
its  furious  force,  which  produced  a  sound  almost  as  loud 
as  a  blow-lamp.  They  were  holding  glasses  of  gin  and 
barley- wine  and  engaged  in  an  excited  discussion. 

"Heavens!"  cried  Nita,  looking  in  alarm  at  her  watch. 
"It's  half-past  eleven !  Yes,  do,  Peter.  I  was  coming  to  fetch 
you.  I'll  get  you  a  drinkie.  Sit  here  and  warm  up." 

"We  were  discussing  the  present  state  of  the  world,"  said 
the  Countess,  running  it  almost  into  one  word,  while  Nita 
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went  over  to  the  corner  where  the  drink  was  stored.  "Nita 
seems  to  feel  there  is  cause  for  alarm." 

"But  of  course  there  is,  Bessie.  .  .  ." 

"Balls  and  bags,"  said  the  Countess.  "It's  just  a  muddle. 
I  like  muddles.  Exciting,  don't  you  know.  We  didn't  have 
them  in  the  old  days." 

This  time  her  full  neck  was  encased  in  a  glittering  circlet 
of  diamonds,  and  her  bosom  launched  forth  not  under  beige 
but  black.  She  was  really  dressed  for  the  night,  except  that 
her  plump  feet  were  in  Nita's  blue  carpet-slippers.  I  noticed 
a  pair  of  black  flirtatious  high-heeled  shoes  warming  by  the 
fire. 

Nita  returned,  handed  me  a  gin  and  barley,  and  sat  on  the 
pouf  between  us.  This  was  of  pale  brown  shiny  leather,  and 
by  lifting  the  feet  it  was  possible  to  make  a  sudden,  com- 
plete, circular  spin,  surprising  one's  conversational  opposite 
out  of  his  line  of  thought.  Goldie  was  lying  almost  in  the 
fire,  and  Blackie  showing  again  her  preference  for  the 
escritoire. 

"Has  your  talk  been  provoked  by  something  you  saw  in 
the  play  tonight?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  Peter,"  replied  Nita.  "There  were  these  two 
dreadful  young  people.  The  son  was  always  out,  hanging 
about  some  coffee  place,  and  the  daughter  tucked  her  feet 
under  her  on  the  sofa  and  read  sex  books  all  the  time,  and 
when  their  mother  was  murdered  they  didn't  really  seem 
to  care." 

"They  didn't  do  it,  though?" 

"Oh  no,  no.  The  nice  doctor  did*  it.  Bessie  knew.  She 
always  does.  He  was  jealous,  poor  man,  but  it's  so  easy 
for  doctors,  he  just  took  tablets  at  the  end.  No,  it's  because 
they  expect  so  much  now,  Bessie.  They're  given  so  much 
that  we  had  to  make  and  discover  for  ourselves.  .  .  ." 

"They're  all  right,"  said  Bessie.  "You  fuss  so ! " 
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"This  reminds  me,  Nita,"  I  said.  "I've  always  meant 
to  ask  you  about  those  books  you  read  in  your  bedroom. 
You  know,  Whither  Now?  and  The  Tsychosis  of  Modern 
Man." 

"They're  frightfully  interesting,  Peter,"  she  replied,  lean- 
ing forward  at  me.  This  time  I  did  not  retreat,  but  sat  as  I 
was,  almost  nose  to  nose. 

"Yes,  but  I  would  have  thought  that  you — and  the 
Countess — were  the  last  people  to  be  concerned  with  such 
things.  You  both  have  such  an  alive  interest  in  the  real 
things  that  others  are  so  blase  about.  You're  both  so  young 
...  in  the  best  sense.  How  do  you  do  it?" 

The  effect  of  this  was  unexpected.  Nita  spun  away  from 
me  on  the  pouf,  and  they  shared  a  conspiratorial  look.  It 
gave  me  time  to  recall  those  perplexed  and  angry  young 
men  of  Lewis  Carroll: 

'You  are  old,  Father  William,'  the  young  man  said, 
'And  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 
'And  yet  .  .  .' 

And  the  other: 

So  having  no  reply  to  give 

To  what  the  old  man  said, 

I  cried  'Come,  tell  me  how  you  live ! ' 

And  thumped  him  on  the  head. 

"Shall  we  tell  him  ?"  said  Nita. 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  answered  Bessie.  "It's  New  Year's 
Eve." 

"We're  both  Ratio-Naturists,"  said  Nita,  swivelling  round 
to  me  again. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 
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"Ha,  ha,"  she  said,  and  clapped  her  hands.  "He's 
astonished !   Aren't  you,  Peter  ? " 

"But  what  is  it  ?  What  did  you  say  ? " 

"It's  the  secret  way  handed  down  over  the  centuries, 
my  dear.  How  did  you  think  the  Egyptians  built  the 
pyramids?" 

"I  always  thought  they  used  rope,  and  a  lot  of  man- 
power." 

"Never,"  said  the  Countess,  with  absolute  finality. 

"They  used  more  than  that,"  said  Nita,  compromising  a 
little.  "They  knew  the  secret.  The  natural  way  intended  for 
us  all,  controlled  by  the  hidden  power  of  the  mind.  Neither 
of  us  has  had  a  day's  illness  in  twenty  years,  have  we, 
Bessie?" 

"Not  one." 

"But  what  .  .  .   ?" 

"I'll  lend  you  a  book  about  it,"  said  Nita.  "There  are 
fifty  thousand  of  us  now  in  the  London  lodge." 

"I  can  well  believe  it.  But  not  you  two.  This  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  you're  saying.  I  only  had  one  illusion 
left.  .  .  ." 

"Now  listen,  Peter,"  said  Nita  with  great  intensity.  "Do 
you  think  we  were  meant  to  live  in  enormous  cities  like 
this?" 

"I'm  beginning  to  suspect  that  we  were  not." 

"Of  course  not.  So  you  have  to  know  the  way." 

"But  what  is  the  way  ?  What  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  take 
something?" 

Nita  spun  away  again  and  they  shared  another  glance. 

"That's  only  part  of  it,"  said  Bessie. 

"Tell  me,  Peter,"  continued  Nita  more  intimately,  facing 
me  again.  "Do  you  suffer  from  indigestion  ?" 

"My  God,  doll" 

"Well  then." 
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She  stood  up  without  warning  and  made  for  the  escritoire. 

"We  take  this/'  I  heard  her  say,  "and  we  never  do." 

She  brought  me  a  small  brown  envelope  on  which  there 
was  a  picture  of  several  monks  bending  down  and  doing 
something  indecipherable  in  a  field. 

"It's  made  by  the  monks  themselves,"  she  said,  "from 
natural  foodstuffs.  You  keep  it.  I've  plenty.  You  won't 
have  any  more  trouble.  But,"  she  added,  with  another 
quickening  of  interest,  "we'll  also  have  to  teach  him  mind 
control,  won't  we,  Bessie?" 

"Isn't  he  rather  young  for  that?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  of  the  members  are  much 
younger.  What  about  Mary  Petty?  She's  only  just  left 
school." 

The  Countess  nodded. 

"This  is  terrible,"  I  repeated,  "terrible.  But  the  only  con- 
solation is,  you're  both  deceiving  yourselves.  You  don't  need 
this  stuff  or  anything  else.  You  both  have  a  much  better 
secret.  You  both  know  about  the  roses  and  the  sunshine. 
It's  something  inside  you.  I  mean,  something  more  than 
natural  foodstuffs." 

"But  you  have  that  too,  Peter,"  said  Nita,  grasping  it  with 
a  speed  that  surprised  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "I  rather  doubt  it.  It's  really 
the  one  thing  I  need  to  discover." 

"Of  course  you  have  it.  Hasn't  he,  Bessie?" 

"I  couldn't  honestly  say,"  answered  the  Countess, 
examining  me  as  if  it  might  show. 

"Perhaps  it  belongs  to  your  generation,"  I  suggested,  and 
she  used  her  favourite  expression,  abbreviated. 

"Anyhow  this  elixir  won't  produce  it,"  I  added. 

"It'll  help,"  said  Nita.  "Put  it  in  your  pocket." 

"Well,"  said  Bessie,  in  her  grand  manner,  "this  is  no  time 
for  such  thoughts.  We  should  all  be  singing!" 
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"I've  remembered  something  else,  Nita,"  I  said.  "I've 
heard  but  never  actually  seen  you  playing  your  violin.  Will 
you  please  play  it  now  ?" 

"A  splendid  notion,"  agreed  the  Countess.  "Go  and  fetch 
it,  my  dear." 

Nita  made  protestations,  but  they  were  overcome;  and  she 
went  away  to  her  bedroom. 

"This  is  worth  seeing,"  murmured  the  Countess,  unfairly, 
as  it  proved. 

Nita  came  in,  looking  purposeful  and  bearing  a  fiddle, 
which  she  tucked  under  her  chin.  She  took  up  a  firm  stance 
at  the  centre,  spacing  her  feet  and  steadying  herself  as  if  she 
was  about  to  hurl  the  discus. 

She  began  tuning  it,  and  the  two  cats  left  their  posts  and 
rushed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  room,  from  where  they 
stared  back  as  if  recognising  the  origin  of  these  unearthly 
sounds  only  too  well.  Her  expression  was  profoundly 
serious,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  meet  Bessie's  eyes. 

"What  shall  I  play?"  Nita  asked  brightly. 

"The  'Blue  Danube',"  I  said. 

She  considered  for  an  instant,  and  then  slowly,  like  a  car 
starting  off,  changing  gear  rather  abruptly  and  gaining 
momentum,  came  sounds  approximating  to  the  waltz. 

Bessie  set  down  her  drink.  I  could  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  what  she  was  doing,  but  she  was  rising,  with 
immense  labour;  and  straightening  up,  she  then  held  out  her 
arms  to  me. 

We  began  to  waltz.  Her  proportions  set  me  away  almost 
out  of  reach,  but  she  was  light  of  step,  as  she  must  have  been 
in  the  eighteen-nineties.  We  circled  the  room,  with  Nita 
playing  full  tilt.  Round  and  round  we  went.  The  Countess 
closed  her  magnificent  eyes,  and  smiled.  She  was  dancing, 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  Earl,  at  some  reception  after  the 
show,  in  that  far-off  time  before  civilisation  began  to  dis- 
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integrate.  So  we  sported,  three  young  people  with  181  years 
of  experience  behind  us,  until  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece struck  twelve. 

"Stop!"  cried  Nita,  and  at  once  she  struck  up  something 
unrecognisable,  which  proved  in  a  moment  to  be  'Auld  Lang 
Syne'. 

The  Countess  and  I  broke  apart  and  stood  at  attention 
near  the  heavy  curtains  over  the  front  window.  Nita  played 
with  immense  fervour,  her  eyes  unblinking  behind  the 
glasses,  her  chin  distorted  by  the  violin.  From  the  corner 
Blackie  and  Goldie  watched  this  enigmatic  human  rite,  for 
once  at  a  disadvantage.  I  heard  the  deep  rich  voice  of  the 
Countess  taking  up  the  words,  "For  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
syne.  .  .  ."  and  as  her  voice  gained  in  volume  I  could  see 
Edward  VII  standing  up  in  his  box  and  putting  his  opera- 
glasses  to  his  eyes.  I  felt  myself  coming,  simultaneously, 
under  his  eager  gaze  because  I  too  was  singing  now,  in  a 
weak  baritone,  "Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  for — 
the — sake — of — auld — lang — syne." 

Nita  finished  with  such  a  flourish  of  the  bow  that  she 
knocked  her  glasses  off  one  ear  and  had  to  replace  them. 
Glancing  at  Bessie,  I  found  that  she  had  turned  to  me,  ready 
for  an  embrace.  When  this  was  over  I  found  Nita  upon  me, 
without  her  instrument.  I  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  then 
the  two  of  them  embraced.  Nita's  eyes  filled  with  tears; 
for  the  past,  presumably.  That  was  a  sorrow  we  all  shared. 
But  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  celebration  of  the  future. 
I  threw  back  the  curtains,  revealing  our  dark,  silent 
boulevard.  As  I  had  hoped,  there  was  the  sound  of  distant 
church-bells.  We  stood  there,  listening. 

Then  a  large  black  car  drew  silently  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

"That's  my  carriage,"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  curious 
voice  that  I  realised  to  be  filled  with  emotion. 
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"Have  you  bought  a  car?"  I  asked,  introducing  an  every- 
day note  to  relieve  the  tension. 

"Good  God,  no,"  she  said.  "I  ordered  it  to  get  me  home. 
No  taxis  tonight,  and  I'm  a  little  old  for  walking." 

She  went  to  put  on  her  plump  black  shoes.  Nita  fussed 
about,  tidying.  She  was  uncharacteristically  silent.  The 
Countess  was  ready,  and  I  helped  her  into  her  fur  coat.  Then 
we  all  moved  to  the  door  and  Nita,  recovering,  said,  "I  did 
enjoy  that." 

"So  did  I,  Nita,"  I  replied.   "Very  much." 

"It  was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours,"  said  Bessie.  "She 
plays  with  great  elan." 

"She  certainly  does,"  I  agreed. 

We  struggled,  as  usual,  with  the  many  doors,  and  came 
out  into  the  cold  night.  A  uniformed  chauffeur  sprang  out 
of  the  car  and  held  open  the  rear  door.  Both  he  and  his 
Humber  seemed  much  better  adapted  to  the  Countess  than 
her  customary  taxi.  After  further  embraces  on  the  door- 
step she  got  in  and  drove  away,  raising  her  hand  in  a  queenly 
manner. 

As  Nita  and  I  stepped  inside  I  suddenly  recalled  the 
earlier  scenes  in  Mayfair,  which  had  been  completely 
driven  from  mind  by  our  celebration.  I  considered  begin- 
ning a  description,  but  it  seemed  much  too  late,  and  I  was 
exhausted. 

In  the  corridor  Nita  resolved  it  by  saying,  "I  think  I'll  go 
straight  to  my  beddy-byes,  Peter,  I'm  a  little  tired.  So  good- 
night." 

"Good-night,  Nita." 

I  felt  that  so  sudden  a  disappearance  was  dramatically 
unfortunate.  But  it  was  intriguing.  I  had  a  lot  to  learn 
about  Nita.  I  groped  my  way  blindly  down  the  corridor — 
there  being  no  light-switch  at  my  end — and  heard  that 
familiar,  excited  scampering  somewhere  underfoot. 
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My  evening  had  not  been  without  incident,  but  the  most 
important  happening  had  been  my  conversation  with 
Charles,  and  I  was  remembering  it  now.  I  saw  him,  even 
more  vividly  than  after  our  fiasco  at  the  Wharton-Smiths',  as 
a  gentle,  kindly,  sensitive  and  potentially  warm  person,  in 
addition  to  having  the  liveliness  of  mind  and  imagination 
that  had  appealed  to  me.  I  hoped  very  much  that  he  would 
find  the  love,  or  friendship,  that  he  needed.  I  remembered 
that  my  last  meal  had  been  at  noon  that  day,  and  looked 
about  the  kitchen  for  sustenance. 

Nita  had  left  a  notice  in  pencil,  balanced  between  the 
two  taps  over  the  sink:  'Mrs.  Adams.  Hope  your  brother's 
gall-stones  are  better.  Don't  wake  me  till  ten.  Leave  the  lard 
in  the  small  pot.  N.C 

A  long  way  from  Lady  Diana. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything,  Blackie,"  I  said.  "Not 
even  the  remains  of  a  herring  swimming  in  luke-warm 
water."  Even  she  seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  new  being.  I 
realised  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  more  companionable 
than  Goldie,  less  shy,  less  introverted. 

The  reason  I  had  no  food  was  that  I  was  supposed  to  be 
eating  fillet  steak  at  The  Petunia.  I  pulled  back  the  sliding 
doors  of  the  cupboard  and  examined  Nita's  very  odd  collec- 
tion. At  this  late  hour  I  did  not  really  fancy  paprika,  or 
French  mustard,  or  even  horse-radish  sauce.  She  also  had  a 
small  fridge,  and,  being  desperate,  I  opened  it  and  found  two 
tomatoes  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  It  was  her  milk,  the  best 
Jersey  with  the  gold  top,  and  any  disturbance  would  be 
immediately  discoverable.  I  poured  the  top  into  a  glass, 
nevertheless,  and  consumed  it  with  the  two  tomatoes, 
watched  by  Blackie.  Meanwhile  the  Presentiment  had  re- 
turned. The  rarely  chronicled  phase  was  definitely  over. 
This  moment  of  solitude  in  a  frightful  kitchen  was  just 
the  interval,  or  coda.  Shortly  one  would  move  on  into  the 
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situations  reiterated  in  every  novel  that  one  had  ever  laid 
hands  on.  It  was  so  strong  that  I  nearly  spoke  it  aloud  to 
Blackie.  But  I  resisted  this  temptation,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  alternative  future  that  I  was  determined  not  to 
embrace. 

Then  I  paced  out  my  way  along  the  corridor  wall  to  the 
lavatory,  a  place  where  reflection  had  become  so  habitual 
that  it  reasserted  itself,  no  matter  how  short  one's  stay.  It 
had  not  been  Providence  at  all.  It  had  been  the  work  of 
myself.  Only  it  was  a  disordered  self,  and  so  were  the  re- 
sulting events.  Now,  belatedly  after  exactly  nine  months 
in  the  capital,  I  felt  my  character  starting  to  form  like  some 
awful  child.  Events  would  still  follow  in  consequence  of 
myself  being  me,  but  the  pattern  would  be  more  compre- 
hensible. Encounters  might  even  be  fewer,  but  only  because 
they  would  be  deeper.  Without  thinking  what  I  was  doing 
on  the  springboard  I  had  teetered  off  the  end.  I  knew  myself 
to  be  falling,  but  had  not  yet  encountered  the  depths. 

I  only  hoped  I  could  swim. 

I  thought  it  best  to  pull  the  chain,  though  it  released  a 
brief  explosion  directly  outside  Nita's  bedroom  window. 

Blackie  was  still  lingering  hopefully  in  the  kitchen.  I 
went  into  the  bedroom  and  shut  her  out,  because  I  had  no 
wish  for  black  fur  settling  on  my  face  and  giving  me  a 
heart-attack  in  the  dark.  This  recalled  Charles  again;  and  so, 
rather  sadly,  did  the  two  beds.  Maureen  Doherty  was  right; 
I  needed  a  nice  little  colleen  in  the  next  one,  to  cure  the 
headaches.  This  reminded  me  to  take  the  usual  precautions 
for  the  morning:  two  aspirins  and  four  anti-acid  pills.  But  in 
London  I  had  built  up  a  strong  resistance  to  the  latter,  so  I 
had  a  look  at  the  monks'  envelope. 

'Why  not  ?'  I  thought,  and  I  tore  off  a  corner.  It  was  filled 
with  light  grey  sand.  I  had  no  idea  how  it  should  be 
sampled,  but  I  poured  it  into  my  mouth,  to  which  it  adhered 
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like  glue.  I  sat  on  my  bed,  swallowing,  and  because  it  was 
bitterly  cold  put  on  my  pyjamas  very  quickly. 

I  lay  in  my  bed  in  the  dark  and  thought  about  swimming, 
reflecting  that  Paris  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  start  if 
only  I  had  the  time  and  money.  But  the  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  to  discover  some  rule.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  know  how 
to  direct  one's  life,  as  the  avalanche  of  defendants  in  the 
juvenile  courts  must  be  well  aware.  What  principles  should 
one  live  by?  None?  Now  that  puritan  and  prig  were 
assumed  to  be  one,  and  civilised,  fastidious  and  refined  were 
universally  regarded  as  a  trio  comparable  to  the  Marx 
Brothers?  But  perhaps,  if  no  Bomb  fell,  some  standards 
might  emerge,  some  way  not  only  of  having  life,  but  having 
it  more  abundantly,  without  the  necessity  for  three  wives, 
four  mistresses  and  a  crate  of  whisky  a  day. 

However,  I  thought,  luxuriating  in  the  dark,  social  inter- 
course here  had  proved  a  sufficient  problem  on  its  own, 
never  mind  the  other.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  were  all 
bores,  and  that  a  wonderfully  witty  after-dinner  speaker  in 
London  meant  someone  who  didn't  use  notes.  One  was  pre- 
pared to  forgo  all  that  on  the  assumption  that  there  must  be 
something  else.  Yet  it  was  very  difficult  to  discover.  It  was 
hidden,  if  it  existed,  by  such  a  strange  unease.  Far  from 
everyone  wearing  the  same  basic  principles,  beliefs  and 
manners,  it  was  more  like  a  fancy-dress  ball,  with  everyone 
anxious  about  what  they  had  on;  like  the  Townsends  setting 
forth  as  Samson  and  Delilah. 

Anxiousness,  under  the  control  of  alcohol,  had  been  the 
mood  at  the  Red  Lion.  At  Anne  Swift's,  owing  to  the 
accretion  of  films  and  radio,  and  a  faint  flavour  of  Bohemia, 
the  common  nervousness  before  strangers  had  been  blatant. 
But  in  the  allegedly  full-blooded  variant  at  the  Outsiders' 
Club  it  had  been  in  the  air  too.  They  were  self-conscious 
and  depressed;  and  why  did  they  keep  watching  the  open 
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door  ?  It  had  been  latent,  I  realised,  even  at  the  Wharton- 
Smiths',  although  everyone  was  making  the  same  sounds  and 
wearing  the  same  clothes.  One  could  be  just  as  nervous 
about  being  in  Lloyd's  as  about  teaching  backward  children. 
They  had  been  wide  open  to  the  challenge  of  strangers,  even 
if  they  were  only  Charles  and  I,  and  had  held  tight,  in 
consequence,  to  the  proven  friends,  crying  out  to  Penelope 
for  help. 

Miss  Doherty's  social  life  had  feelings  equally  created 
of  insecurity  and  apprehension.  A  colleen  abroad  might 
live  by  a  hundred  unknown  concepts,  even  down  to  lacking 
all  conscience  about  making  off  with  the  drawing-room 
ornaments.  And  tonight  there  had  been  Mr.  Tewkes,  faced 
with  a  totally  new  society  from  round  the  corner,  doing 
bravely — rather  better  than  his  mother — but  fading  at  the 
finish. 

Only  Nita  and  the  Countess  seemed  to  know  who  they 
were  and  what  they  were  doing;  perhaps  because  it  had 
been  all  around  them  in  their  youth. 

The  English  scene,  in  short,  had  struck  me  as  being  as 
slippery  as  wet  soap.  It  possessed  a  total  lack  of  definition; 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  myself  was  to  turn  me  into  a 
stuttering  juvenile.  It  had  not  been  like  this  at  home,  not  a 
bit.  There  people  were  clear-cut,  and  knew  themselves  and 
others,  and  I  personally  felt  ten  years  older.  I  was  some- 
one, and  confident  of  myself.  If  men  and  women  at  home 
were  also  merely  players,  they  were  professionals  by  com- 
parison. 

But  it  was  exciting,  what  was  to  come  being  still  unsure, 
combined,  paradoxically,  with  the  present  joy  of  this 
glorious  thing  called  bed.  For  there  were  present  joys,  and 
there  was  even  the  sentiment  of  loss.  Charles  had  guessed 
correctly.  As  a  performer  I  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  these 
considerations.  This,  they  said — and  they  must  be  right — 
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meant  greater  knowledge.  But  it  was  rather  hard  to  accept, 
all  at  once,  that  a  man  wrapped  in  rugs  in  the  grandstand 
understands  less  of  what  is  happening  than  a  front-row  for- 
ward with  his  face  sinking  into  the  mud. 

Yes,  even  over  Nita  and  the  Countess  I  still  had  one 
advantage.  Soon  I  would  have  it  no  longer.  Touch  it  and 
the  bloom  is  gone.'  The  truth  was  that  it  was  not  really 
possible  to  miss,  or  even  desire,  what  one  had  not  known. 
So  now,  living  and  lying  in  this  small  back  room,  and  having 
no  friends,  no  achievements,  no  prospects,  no  money,  no 
drink  and  no  food,  I  felt  a  total  content  which,  in  retro- 
spect, having  now  enjoyed  some  of  these  things,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  conceive.  It  certainly  cannot  be  experi- 
enced again:  that  lying  there  with  no  consideration  what- 
ever about  going  to  sleep,  that  worrying  about,  or  hoping 
for,  or  even  looking  forward  to,  absolutely  nothing.  It 
was,  as  they  say,  bliss. 

It  was  not  total  vacancy.  My  mind  became  filled  with 
pictures.  They  were  taken  from  home,  but  not  this  time 
of  the  people,  though  people  were  the  most  miraculous  and 
absorbing  of  all.  I  saw  the  fields,  the  stone  walls  and  bramble 
hedges,  the  river  and  the  canal,  and  the  mountains  sweeping 
down  to  the  plain,  not  with  any  specific  thought  that  I 
would  rather  be  there,  but  with  deep  content  because  they 
existed  whenever  one  wanted  them.  Two  men  sat  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  bridge  crossing  the  river,  in  the  green,  silent 
evening,  alive  with  midges,  and  they  talked  in  soft,  slow 
voices,  smoking  pipes,  as  if  it  would  be  evening  for  ever.  A 
blackbird  stood  on  top  of  a  tree  and  sang,  gloriously  free  of 
hopes  and  prospects.  A  black-and-white  cow  was  munching 
alone  in  a  field,  unaware  of  loneliness.  In  this  mood  I  felt 
they  made  the  wives  and  babies  and  fears  and  jealousies; 
the  parting  and  meeting,  and  parting  once  more;  the 
strivings,  the  search  for  a  houseful  of  possessions  and  a  seat 
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in  the  board-room;  the  tears  and  laughter  and  tears  again; 
the  swimming,  in  short,  seem,  well,  almost  a  mess.  So  did 
all  the  simple  things  that  were  deemed  ordinary  if  one  con- 
sidered them  as  I  considered  them  now:  like  stars,  and  snow 
on  the  trees,  fast-moving  clouds,  red  roses,  a  full  moon, 
fish  jumping  now  and  then  on  the  lake,  and  birds  feeding 
their  young  in  the  eaves,  and  the  Irish  grass  turned  dark 
green  by  the  everlasting  rain.  It  was  all  an  astonishing  world. 
Thank  heaven  my  parents  had  put  me  in  it! 

I  smiled  to  myself,  remembering  the  monks. 

Nita  had  been  perfectly  right.  It  must  have  been  the 
quickest  elixir  in  London. 
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